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HONORING EARLY TRADITIONS. 


Ancestry of a noble type may not be something to 
count as an asset of a fortune or as a means of add- 
ing to the wealth of a man, but it is a tangible some- 
thing in which any person may display a due amount 
of pride and an incentive to live a useful life and 
give luster to an illustrious name. In every person 
is a certain amount of pride extend- 
ing through the business and social 
fabric of his career. It is as neces- 
sary a quality as industry or in- 
tegrity, else no spirit of progres- 
sion would exist and the world 
would become stagnated from sheer 
lack of ambition to accomplish that 
in which worthy pride can be taken. 

A family of Whitings lived in the 
city of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
England, in the sixteenth century, 
according to the researches of the 
genealogists. This ancient munici- 
pality long had been the abiding 
place of the Whiting ancestors, 
whose history has been traced to 
the sixth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. In tracing the family 
tree indisputable records reveal the 
names of many members of the 
family antedating the fourteenth 
century, though the name was vari- 
ously spelled between the years 
1085 and 1630, as many as sixteen 
variations in its orthography with- 
out any change in pronunciation 
having been found by the geneal- 
ogists. Boston was the home of 
many of the family who came to 
the land discovered by Columbus. 

A prominent family in the United 
States traces its lineage to one 
John Whiting as the head of the 
particular branch in this country. 
He was born in Boston, England, in 
the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. In 1590 he was a mem- 
ber of the common council of his 
native city; he became its mayor 
ten years later and in 1602 was 
made vice admiral of Lincolnshire. 
The son of John Whiting, Samuel 
Whiting, entered Emanuel College, 

mbridge, in 1613, and received 
t egrees of B. A. and M. A. and 
subsequently D. D. Upon his gradu- 
ation he took orders in the church, 
which he later abandoned because 
omplaint was made against him 
for his nonconformity to orthodox 
observances in administering the 
Services. Like many other Chris- 
tians of the old world who desired 
to worship as their consciences dic- 
tated, he left England and joined the Puritan colony 

n Massachusetts. Of the tenth generation of this 
‘amily of ancient lineage is Frank Raymond Whit- 
ing, an honored citizen of Philadelphia, Pa. 

For two decades Mr. Whiting has been identified 
with the lumber trade of the eastern section of the 
United States. His first experience was in a manu- 
facturing line. Then he became a wholesaler, only 
to return to the manufacturing business and later 
to reéngage in a milling operation. He not only has 
a large acquaintance with mill men of the southern 
Appalachians but among the wholesale and retail 
trade of the Atlantic states. He is an acknowledged 
expert in hardwoods, in which all his training has 


An Extensive 


been gained, and is a salesman of exceptional ability. 

The subject of this sketch was born at St. Clair, 
Mich., June 13, 1864, where his father, Henry Whit- 
ing, had early in the ’50s engaged in the lumber 
manufacturing business. His mother was Mary Troop 
(Rice) Whiting. The senior Whiting in his earlier 
days had prepared himself for a military career, hav- 
ing been graduated from the United States Military 





FRANK RAYMOND WHITING, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 


Manufacturer and Distributer of Hardwoods in the East and Southeast. 


Academy at West Point. During the War of the Re- 
bellion he served as colonel of the second Vermont 
regiment of infantry. The senior Whiting’s lumber 
operations were on the Pine river, at St. Clair, but 
following the cutting out of the timber he owned 
he became a merchant, establishing a mercantile 
business that is in existence today. Frank R. Whit- 
ing was one ef a. family of nine children and, like 
the others, began his education in the public school 
of St. Clair. He finished a course in the high school. 

Mr. Whiting entered the employ of Henry Whiting 
& Son, composed of his father and an elder brother. 
This was in 1882 and as the young man mastered the 
details of the mercantile business he was given a part- 


nership interest. Mr. Whiting was fascinated by the 
opportunities which presented themselves in the lum- 
ber business and he determined to engage in this line 
himself. With H. C. Parke, of Detroit, Mich., and 
W. E. Burtless, of St. Clair, Mich., he organized in 
1890 the Catawba Lumber Company, which acquired 
a tract of timber and started a saw mill operation 
at Hickory, N. C. The operation was not of an ex- 
tensive character but was carried 
on successfully until the business 
was dissolved, which occurred in 1895. 
While at Hickory Mr. Whiting 
was joined by a younger brother, 
William S. Whiting, and upon the 
winding up of the North Carolina 
operation the brothers formed the 
Whiting Lumber Company, for the 
purpose of conducting a wholesale 
business. This business was launched 
in 1895 at Philadelphia, Pa., where 
an office was opened in the Girard 
building. As the members of the 
firm had the greatest experience in 
hardwoods this line was made their 
specialty, and in connection with it 
they handled white pine. Through 
the operations carried on by the 
Catawba Lumber Company, Mr. 
Whiting and his brother had good 
acquaintance with the trade of the 
Quaker City and within a compara- 
tively short period the Whiting 
Lumber Company was placed on a 
substantial basis. So extensive be- 
came the business that it soon was 
apparent that it would be imprac- 
ticable to rely upon independent 
mills for a supply of hardwoods. 
With the purpose in view of pro- 
viding adequate stocks and having 
a profitable business in addition, 
the Whitings formed the Whiting 
Lumber Company, a partnership, 
and began a manufacturing business 
at Elizabethton, Tenn. Frank R. 
Whiting remained in active control 
of the wholesale business of the 
Whiting Lumber Company in Phila- 
delphia, while William Whiting took 
charge of the milling operations. The 
increasing uses of hardwoods led to 
enlargement of the operation at 
Elizabethton and resulted in the 
closing of the Philadelphia office 
and the moving of Mr. Whiting to 
Elizabethton, where he could assist 
personally in the direction of the mills. 
Mr. Whiting’s next venture was 
in the formation of the Janney- 
Whiting Lumber Company, of Phila- 
delphia, in August, 1903. The presi- 
dent and treasurer of this concern 
is Joseph W. Janney, a large whole- 
sale yard lumberman in Philadelphia. A large pier, 
No. 52, along the north Delaware river front was 
secured and an office opened on No. 1151 Beech 
street, at the head of the pier. Mr. Whiting devoted 
his entire time to the building up of this business 
and met with success such as had attended his initial 
efforts in the wholesale line at Philadelphia. The 
wharf has ample room for the piling of lumber and 
the river permits of receiving or shipping by vessel 
while the wharf also is on a belt line. Much of the 
stock handled by the Janney-Whiting Lumber Com- 
pany comes from the mill at Abingdon, Va., of 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company, of which con- 
(Concluded on Page 58.) 
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THE WEATHER. 


Inadvertently, in the article headed as above, printed 
in last week’s issue, the conditions which prevailed in the 
hardwood belt were extended so as to cover the great pine 
belt farther south. This statement was true in part only, 
because along the Gulf coast the weather last fall and 
during the greater part of the winter has been excep- 
tionally dry. Conditions at many pine mills are ideal 
but many of the mills are running part time only because 
of the present unfortunate conditions obtaining, which 
have been and are explained fully elsewhere. 


RETAIL DEALERS’ FORESIGHT. 


At this time of the year, with the inventory out of 
the way and the results of the business of the last year 
known, the retail dealers are making a forecast as well 

s they may of what is to come. The expectations as 
gathered from the data at hand may never be realized, as 
all human ealeulations are subject to change from the 
original drift, at times for the better, at other times 
for the worse, but all men plan. 

Perhaps the majority of those who are looking for- 
ard to the building of houses and barns in some way 

it be known that such is their intention. Especially 

this true in the smaller towns, where the people are 

juainted and do not hesitate to reveal to one another 

ir plans. Not infrequently a man for two or three 
ars has had in mind the building of a house and all 
iis time the retail lumberman has had him on the list 

dy to make him a customer, if possible, when the 
opportune time should come. Possibly the building was 

stponed the first year for financial reasons, the next 
because it was thought that building material was too 
high and that time would bring it to lower figures, and 
possibly too the idea materialized as a result of the 
uilding of a new house by a neighbor, but, whatever the 
ause, the lumberman has regarded it as a transaction 
n embryo. 

The wideawake dealer has not neglected to question the 
armers with whom he has come in contact during the 
tidwinter regarding any intentions of their neighbors to 
build. The merest hint is-treasured up with the hope 
that it may lead to something more tangible. There are 
dealers who do not solicit business outside their offices, 
but these are in the minority, these days the average 
dealer being willing to ride and solicit if there is a 
prospect of a sale ahead. Every legitimate channel 
through which sales may be made is traversed, and often 
with most satisfactory results. Personal letters to those 
who are intending to build have been the seed which 
have brought forth rich fruit. Many a man regards 
it as a favor to be solicited for his trade, and if he 








is so solicited the dealer who showed a personal interest 
in his affairs has at times more than an equal chance with 
the others. It was learned that a farmer who built a 
house at a cost of $3,000 figured with two of the dealers 
in the town, giving as an excuse why the third received 
no recognition that the latter did not ask for his busi- 
ness. This is an exceptional case, and the shrewd busi- 
ness man does not overlook the exceptional. 

If the proposed building to be erected is a business 
block, factory, church or school house the dealers have 
no doubt been aware of the fact for weeks and possibly 
for months. In these cases certain dealers generally 
have a ‘‘pull’’ with proprietors and committees which 
may give them the sale of the material, but it is rarely 
at a profit that is satisfactory, competition in this line 
of building being decidedly sharp as a rule. Outside con- 
tractors have these jobs in view and if their bids are 
accepted the material may, or may not, be bought in the 
town in which the building is to be erected. As often as 
otherwise the outside contractor is an outside buyer; 
if not so it is for the reason that the resident lumber- 
man makes figures which bring light reward for handling 
the material. On the whole, jobs of this character pay 
the lumberman poorly; a dealer was heard to remark that 
two to one he would prefer selling six house bills at 
$1,000 each to a bill for a business block at $6,000. It 
not infrequently occurs that when there is no competition 
from outside some dealer imagines it will redound to his 
reputation to have it said that he furnished the lumber 
for a school house, bank building or other large job, 
and appears to be willing to pay for the reputation it 
will bring him. A school house bill was taken at so 
low a figure that before the building was completed the 
dealer. who sold it jocularly, though in earnest, said to a 
competitor that he would give him $500 if he would take 
it off his hands. A large lot of flooring was rejected 
and other annoyances unexpectedly came up. 

In the larger towns the offices of the architects are 
frequently visited by the retail lumbermen. While the 
plans in these offices are not an invariable index of the 
volume of building for a coming season—it being the 
experience of all architects that for various reasons many 
of the plans drawn by them are indefinitely laid aside— 
a knowledge of them leads to sales. The cultivation of 
the business friendship of an architect is by no means 
labor lost. He generally is in touch with the large 
building propositions and often at the suggestion of a 
dealer he has been known to change his specifications to 
a degree that should the building be erected by a con- 
tractor who favors that dealer the bill could be more ad- 
vantageously furnished than otherwise it could. 


EFFICACY OF THE LAW. 


Aside from mythology and the scriptural miracles, ma- 
terial substance never has been created by legislative 
acts. Men endowed with common sense recognize the 
futility of any attempts of this nature because they tran- 
scend the law of the possible. It is not possible by legis- 
lation to make all men think alike or look alike and it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to do so. Neither is it 
possible to compel anyone to furnish what he has not 
or to do those things for the accomplishment of which 
his abilities are not adequate. Reasonable demand con- 
stitutes the line of demarkation between that which by 
statute may be required and that which may not. This 
primer definition is understood and appreciated by any 
reasonable person and the only conflict is in regard to 
what constitutes reasonableness in law. 

Frequently it is urged by men whose opinion should 
have weight that the people of the United States are 
overburdened with laws—that corporations are harassed 
and embarrassed by a multitude of city, state and federal 
enactments placed upon the statute books for the obvious 
purpose of in some manner regulating their methods. 
In support of this contention it is argued that, by reason 
of the labyrinths of red tape which these regulations im- 
pose, individuality and individual force are frittered 
away without accomplishing reasonable and natural re- 
sults. Arguments of this sort are well founded when it 
is necessary in order for a law to be effective to appeal 
to the judiciary for its enforcement in each individual 
case. 

Legislation of the right sort, however, exerts tremen- 
dous restraining and educational influence. While some 
men may live within the letter of the law because of 
fear of the consequences of violation, by far the greater 
number respect and: observe the mandates of state or 
nation because they believe stich observance to be their 
duty as citizens enjoying the protection of the govern- 





ment under which they live. The man of lofty ideals and 
noble purposes—the educated, God-fearing citizen— 
might do away with all laws were it not that honest 
differences of opinion arise and some arbiter thereof is 
required. People of this class who infrequently are forced 
to appeal to the courts are outnumbered by those who 
observe the law because of fear of the consequences— 
in some cases not so much fear of the consequences of 
the violation itself as of the stigma which attaches to 
the law breaker. 

New conditions, new developments in any line, call for 
legislative measures taking into account such innova- 
tions. In the course of time people outgrow regulations 
which when promulgated may have been of great value. 
Perhaps in no better way can this principle be illustrated 
than by the work carried on by some of the great 
lumber associations. These commercial organizations 
have systematized and made uniform the products of 
hundreds of mills. Uniformity has been brought about 
by doing one thing at a time and with an eye open to the 
sentiment of the producers and consumers. At nearly 
every annual meeting of, say, the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association some change is made in the grading 
rules. Frequently these changes would have been re- 
garded not only as unnecessary but as detrimental a 
year or two previous. When a rule is altered, either 
restricting or enlarging its application, or a new fule 
formed, the general trade is acquainted with such acts, 
and the beauty of the whole system is that it is not 
necessary to invoke the aid of the machinery of the or- 
ganization to secure the acceptance of the law; indeed 
were it necessary to do so the result would be disastrous, 
because in many cases it would cost more to enforce 
the ruling than would be gained by the advantage result- 
ing from its recognition. 

The gist of this discussion is that the efficacy of all 
laws lies in their educational value—teaching the people 
of a nation that it is wrong to do one thing and right to 
do another—and the best results are secured because the 
penalties provided for infraction of laws need be en- 
forced but rarely. What is more, all law represents, or 
should represent, the ideas and the wishes of those who 
are to observe it but who in the absence of any specific 
requirement will or will not do certain things, as profit 
or inclination dictate. 


DISTRIBUTING PRODUCTION. 


On a crowded Chicago elevated car one strap hanger 
said to another: ‘‘It seems to me they ought to work 
in relays in Chicago—say a quarter of the people go on 
duty at 7 in. the morning and work the same length of 
time they do now; another quarter go on at 8, another at 
9 and another at 10. This would relieve the congestion. 
Say, I kept my regular hours.’’ Here his companion 
broke in: ‘‘ That is what everybody says—they want to 
keep their regular hours and let the others change.’’ 

This little story illustrates the general desire of nearly 
everybody to have nearly everyone else change some 
custom or practice in order that the first individual or 
concern may carry out its plans without interruption. If 
too much lumber is being manufactured the other fellows 
ought to limit the operation of their mills in some way. 
The one who gives vent to this desire would do so him- 
self were it not for the exceptional circumstances which 
apply in his case but not to anyone else. If labor is too 
plentiful some part of the workers believe that the other 
lot should quietly withdraw to their homes and remain 
there until there may be a demand for them. 

At the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in New Orleans last week it was sug- 
gested that another enormous crop would prove detri- 
mental to the commercial interests of the country in 
that it would absorb a large part of the facilities of the 
railroads in order to handle it properly and likewise 
create a heavy demand for money to move it. This 
absorption of finances and transportation facilities by 
the farmer would leave other interests unprovided for. 
The lumber manufacturer could not so easily finance a 
scheme for enlargement and the railroads would not be 
able to secure funds on satisfactory terms for double 
tracking their roads or adding to their equipment. These 
possibilities attracted attention presumably because an 
elastic system of providing for the monetary needs of 
the country has not been established. 

When it appears to be necessary to draw in instead of 
branch out it is customary and human to try to convince 
the other fellow that he is the man who should not do as 
much business this year as he did last—that he owes 
a duty to the stability of general affairs which can be 
discharged only in this way. Some who advocate this 
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policy have become so earnest in their representations 
that they lose sight of their obligation to participate in 
the lessened activity. 

It may be the American people during certain seasons 
of the year try to force a 10-inch stream through a 
6-inch pipe This cannot be accomplished, as the pipe 
will accommodate only so much and the remainder must 
wait until a part of the leftover can be put in with the 


ordinary flow and thus ultimately dispose of the entire 
quantity. It is unjust for one interest to say to another: 
‘*There is no room for you. We need all the space our- 
selves.’’ Substantially when the crops have begun to 
move in the past they have monopolized transportation 
facilities to the partial exclusion of everything else. Of 
course, it is not possible to spread out shipments of 
grain, cotton, fruits ete.—particularly fruits and vege- 


tables—over an entire year because some of them if not 
shipped within a short time after being produced are of 
no value. However, it should be possible for grain pro- 
ducers and shippers to make arrangements to spread their 
traffic over a longer period than they now do, enabling 
other patrons of the railroads to be represented in the 
products flowing through the great arteries of com- 
merce—the railroads. 





The testimony of manufacturers of yellow pine shows 
shipments to aggregate anywhere from 10 to 80 percent 
of the normal capacity of the mills. In some districts 
the movement has been larger during the last ten days 
or two weeks because of an improvement in the car supply 
which many regard as temporary—a spurt occasioned by 
local conditions. A thoroughgoing review of the current 
situation was printed in last week’s issue and was made up 
of the statements of a large number of those in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. These statements, while covering 
in a general way the same points, were not explicit 
enough to permit of a tabulation tending to show what 
percentage of stocks on hand had been sold and how 
much in excess of normal the mill stocks now are. It is 
conclusively demonstrated from the testimony given by 
operators that the increases at the plants of those re- 
porting are more than offset by the quantities that will 
be required to fill the orders now on hand. 

Frequently it has been stated—in fact it has been 
urged by certain interests—that had it been possible for 
lumbermen to secure all the cars they wanted in which 
to ship their product the market would have been de- 
moralized. It is claimed by these ‘‘authorities’’ that 
this result would have been inevitable because buyers 
would have been importuned from many sources to place 
orders, and that competition in this way would have 
resulted in unsettling the market, which has been char- 
acterized for twelve months by unusual firmness. These 
reiterated statements contain an element of truth which 
is being shaped and used to fit the peculiar arguments 
of the class referred to. Admitting that the shortage of 
cars has given rigidity to prices of yellow pine lumber, 
it does not follow logically or in any other manner: that 
had manufacturers been able to ship normal quantities 
during the last three months the result would in any 
obviously material way have been detrimental to anyone 
concerned. 





Referring now especially to the manufacturing in- 
terests, it does not seem that any reasonable operator 
would offer inducements with a view to securing busi- 
ness which he would have been unable to handle. For 
argument’s sake, say that for three months shipments 
have been within 50 percent of the normal—that is, the 
mills have shipped half as much lumber as they could 
have sent out had cars been available—the records show 
that despite the fact of the withdrawal of salesmen 
from the road and a careful culling of orders by the gen- 
eral offices the quantity of lumber called for by orders 
which had not been filled has increased heavily. For in- 
stance, several operators say that a month ago they had 
sufficient orders for forty-five to sixty days and now, 
with their salesmen at home, have enough to keep them 
going at their normal capacity for ninety days. This 
is not true in every case and may not represent gener- 
ally the actual conditions, but undoubtedly it does rep- 
resent the state of affairs recently prevailing at many 
large mills. 

Secretary Smith’s report showed a comparative state- 
ment of cut, shipment and stocks on hand at seventy- 
nine mills in various of the southern states. The stocks 
are shown to have been 48 percent heavier than at the 
same time in 1906, but the percentage of stocks on hand 
represents a little less than 30 percent of the total 
product. Of this total quantity on hand it is figured 
that 40 percent has been sold, which would leave only 18 
percent of the year’s product in the hands of producers. 
Whether conditions at these seventy-nine plants are 
typical of the general state of affairs among the south- 
ern mills may not be said definitely, but the report does 
not represent selected plants in a sense that the mills 
were selected because of the state of their order files and 
the stock they hold. 

It is not necessary to go into details of the condition 
of stocks, the subject being covered fully in the very 
concise report submitted to the members of the asso- 


PROSPECTIVE. 


ciation at the meeting held in New Orleans last week. 
The most interesting phase and the most vital phase of 
southern pine is that pertaining to the future. A di- 
versity of opinion has developed relative to the state of 
yard stocks. From observation some contend that stocks 
are light, badly broken and that the prospect for spring 
trade is most excellent. Others assert that the retail! 
distributers have been buying quietly yet persistently 
and they have fair quantities of lumber on their yards. 
Both views probably are correct, but neither one is 
applicable indiscriminately to the yards of every state 
or section. There are yards that are well supplied and 
others that are not. 

If orders now being placed by retail dealers do not 
represent stock required for immediate distribution—if 
the present buying may be looked upon as an endeavor 
to stock up for future requirements—it is evident that 
generally the retail trade has fully as much confidence in 
the future stability of values as have the manufacturers. 
In some respects retailers are more concerned in the 
maintenance of prices at about the present level than 
the producers, as many of them have a large part of 
their capital tied up in stocks on hand or ordered and 
cannot afford to sustain a loss by reason of a slump, nor 
is there any probability that they will be called upon to 
do so. 

In the language of the street gamin, the yellow pine 
manufacturers ‘‘ain’t got no kick coming.’’ The only 
complaint made is in regard to the movement of lumber 
already sold—the half expressed fear that when trans- 
portation shall become more expeditious the market will 
be flooded with the stocks now in the sheds and on the 
yards at the points of production. This fear is not well 
founded, because the partial compilation shows that only 
the normal quantity of lumber is at the disposal of 
operators, and it is certainly difficult to see why the 
demand this year would be below normal; the possibility 
is strongly that it will be far above. 





FREIGHT RATES IN GERMANY ON AMERICAN LUMBER. 


One fact that discriminates against the importation 
of American lumber in Germany is that while the Ger- 
man customs duties are not any higher on American than 
on other imported woods the railways discriminate most 
unjustly against them; so that to all towns which are 
not in railway communication with the great seaports 
the rates are unduly high. 

The German daily papers have been for the last year 
inveighing against what they call the ‘‘chicanery’’ in 
the American custom house; which means that they have 
learned to estimate the value of imported goods on 
which there is an ad valorem duty, according to the open 
market price of such goods as sold in the country of 
origin and not according to the fictitious prices given in 
bills of lading or according to specially low export 
prices on ‘‘dumped’’ merchandise. But there is a very 
marked case of ‘‘chicanery’’ practiced by the German 
state railways in furtherance of domestic lumber in- 
dustries, in that American lumber is charged higher 
freight rates than exactly the same material coming 
from other countries or grown in Germany itself. 

Oak lumber is used much more in Germany than here, 
for the reason that there was formerly proportionately 
much more of that than of other woods and that they 
had more of it than we have. But with the thick settle- 
ment of the country the abundance of oak has disap- 
peared. Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina have 
still immense primeval oak forests, but those countries 
are not sufficiently opened out to enable them to supply 
all that Germany can use; and further, Austria proper, 
to which the latter two provinces belong, absorbs con- 
siderable of the oak lumber exported from all four coun- 
tries named. Further, the use of ‘‘handwork’’ parquet 
flooring is much more common in Germany than in 
America, and the Germans have fewer other woods to 
replace oak in ornamental construction. 

The German industries which formerly used so much 
of the oak from their own neighborhoods and from the 
Harz mountains, Thiiringen, the Teutoburg forest and 
Westfalen, as far as the town of Siegen, now that the 
oak forests in these districts have partly or even wholly 
disappeared must import especially for furniture manu- 
facture. 4 

The cities and towns along the banks of the navigable 
streams Rhine, Elbe, Weser and their tributaries, which 
places being served by water enjoy comparatively cheap 
freight rates on lumber, are given below: 

Beginning with the Rhine, the most westerly of the 
rivers flowing through Germany, although its mouth is 
in Holland, we find in succession the following cities 
and towns lying immediately on its banks, and which 
naturally have water communication with the Atlantic 
ocean, and consequent cheap freights. As far as obtain- 
able are given in parentheses after the name of each 
town the latest figures of population: 

Hoek van Holland, whence the boats connecting with 
continental railway lines steam twice daily for English 
ports, Rotterdam, Arnheim, Zeven, Emmerich, Kleve 
(all Holland towns), Xanten (4,021), Wesel (23,238), 


Mors (18,236), Krefeld (110,410), Diisseldorf (252,630), 
Neuss (30,494), Miilheim (50,807), Koln—some non- 
Germans call it Cologne—(428,503), Deutz, Bonn 
(81,997), Andernach (8,802), Neuwied (18,177), 
Koblenz (53,902), Bingen, of poetical fame, whence 
hailed the soldier of the Legion who lay dying in Al- 
giers, (9,950), Mainz (91,124), Kastel (8,762). 

The Rhine and the Maas (or Meuse) are connected by 
canal, and also by the so called river Waal, on which lies 
the Dutch town of Nimwegen, while there is also water 
communication with the entire Hollandish canal system. 

The Lippe flows into the Rhine, putting it in water 
communication with the towns of Dorsten (5,872), Dort- 
mund (175,292), Hamm (38,431), and Lippstadt 
(15,438). On the tributary of the Ruhr are situated 
Ruhrort, which belongs to Duisburg (192,229), Essen 
(231,396), Miilheim a. d. Ruhr (93,598) and Witten- 
berge (18,501). On another branch, the Mosel, there lies 
Kochem (3,819); on the Main we find St. Goar (1,475), 
Kaub (2,380), Frankfurt (334,951) and Hanau (31,637). 
The Lahn flows into it, by Ems (6,792), Nassau (2,237), 
Limburg (9,917), Weilburg L. (3,830), Wetzlar (12,279) 
and Giessen (29,149). Only towns situated on the 
navigable part of any of the streams are named. 

We will now take the Ems, the estuary of which forms 
the boundary between Holland and the now Prussian 
province Hannover. It is in direct water communication 
with the entire Hollandish canal net; and there lie on 
it the towns of Emden (20,728), Leer (12,348), Meppen 
(4,589), Lingen (7,000), Salzbergen and _ Rheine 
(12,795) ; while the Dortmund canal connects it through 
the river Lippe with the Rhine. Its tributary, the Leda, 
is connected with the Hunte, which flows into the Weser, 
and on which lies Oldenburg (28,600). On its other 
tributary, the Hase, is Haselitnne (2,192). The Weser, 
having at its mouth the three clustered ports of Bremer- 
haven (24,166), Geestemiinde (23,625)—this being, as 
its name implies, the mouth of the Geeste—and Lehe 
(31,829), is the site of Bremen (214,953), and the home 
of the North German Lloyd fleet. Brake (5,171) and 
Vegesack (4,130) lie thereon, below Bremen, Hoya 
(2,143), Nienburg (10,401), Minden in Westfalen 
(25,429) and Rinteln (5,343), higher up. It is dammed 
at Hameln (18,965), an important flour milling center, 
importing much American wheat. Into the Weser flows 
the Aller, navigable as far as Celle (21,400), with Var- 
den (9,728) on the way. A branch of the Aller is the 
Leine, on which lie the town city of Hannover (250,044) 
and Linden (57,944), up to which point it was once quite 
navigable, but on which navigation beyond Neustadt on 
the Riibenberg (2,474)—one of the very many Neustadts 
—is now closed. The estuary of the Weser is connected 
by canal with that of the Elbe; and, farther up, the 
Hamme and Oste rivers and a canal connecting these 
make a second water communication between the two 
rivers. 

The projected Rhein-Leine canal which will pass Han- 
nover should be completed in the next ten years. On 
the Elbe lie Marne (3,332), Briinsbiittel, Gliickstadt 


(6,218) and Stade (10,840); then Hamburg (802,670), 
with its suburbs Altona—accent on the last syllable— 
(168,301) and Ottensen; and near them, Harburg and 
Elbe (55,676). That Hamburg is the headquarters of 
the great Hamburg-America and kindred steamship lines 
all know. The Elbe starts clear up in Bohemia; but 
from this latter country immense quantities of lumber 
come down the river in the form of rafts and other- 
wise. That the railways in this connection are not alto- 
gether wise is proved by the fact that (as is stated in 
the report of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce) seven- 
eighths of the imported lumber is now shipped by water 
and only one-eighth by rail. 

Of course there are some industries in which American 
oak could not be introduced, even if the freight rates 
were reasonable; for instance, for the better class of 
furniture; but when it comes to window and door frames, 
staircases and general inside finishing of houses Ameri- 
can ‘‘Kichen-Bauholz’’ or building lumber is preferred 
to the domestic. It would, therefore, be more generally 
used if, in shipping, American saw mills and exporters 
would be more careful to keep all of a kind together, 
and particularly if in sawing a log the cuts were not 
carried clear to the end, but about three inches of the 
trunk were left unsawed, so that all the parts of any 
one trunk would arrive together, and not only could 
be sold together but would not be sold any other way 
on arrival. 

All along the Rhine American oak finds a good mar- 
ket, because there is cheap freight; and the market 
would be still greater if the exporters at home would b« 
careful to send the kind and size called for and not 
kiln-dry the stuff too much; as this latter process causes 
the boards, when delivered, to be wider in the middle 
of their length than at the two ends, so that they have 
to be sawed or planned parallel, which costs money and 
wastes material that has already been paid for. 

Of the various American woods which are the subject 
of unfair discrimination on the part of the German 
railways may be mentioned the so called pitch pine, yel- 
low pine, white pine, cypress and North Carolina pine. 

The American conifers are used with advantage in 
the construction of railway cars, dcor and window 
frames, water tuns, tanks etc., for which purposes they 
cannot well be replaced by any others. The state rail- 
ways in Denmark, Belgium, Italy and Spain use a great 
deal of American pitch pine for car construction and 
Germans could use more if the rates were such as to 
enable them to do so with advantage. This would espe- 
cially be the case in south and central Germany, as in 
the towns of Gérlitz and Breslau in Schlesien (Silesia), 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Miinchen (which we will persist 
in calling Munich), Cassel and Niirnberg. But as Ameri- 
can lumber must pay at least 40 percent more for rail 
carriage than the German or Scandinavian less of it is 
bought. The most remarkable part of the whole thing is 
that the cheaper American woods pay 40 percent more 
per carload than other kinds of wood which cost twice 
to three times as much a thousand feet. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC TOWARD THE RAILROADS. 


During the last few weeks many appeals have been 
made that the railroads and their customers should get 
together. These appeals have come chiefly from the 
railroad people, who have seemed to feel that there was 
a growing hostility toward them as such on the part of 
the public. This railroad view was voiced at Minne- 
apolis, in some Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ings and elsewhere. Some of the railroads seem to look 
upon the proposed reciprocal demurrage as an evidence 
of hostility. 

We believe that we fairly represent the sentiment of 
the lumber trade in saying that there is no such hostility 
as the railroads think they find; but there is a wide- 
spread conviction, based upon what seems to be con- 
clusive evidence, that the railroads in the past were 
remiss in that they failed to keep pace with the readily 
to be foreseen development of the country and that they 
are still, in spite of all their present efforts, failing to 
give the service which by virtue of their charters they 
are under obligation to furnish. 

The business public knows that having once fallen so 
far behind the requirements it will be impossible in a 
day or a month to bring the trackage and car and loco- 
motive equipment of the roads up to a point where they 
will be adequate to so large a volume of business as is 
now offered. It knows also that to do the things that 
are necessary to be done a larger additional investment 
is necessary. Much of this can be derived from earn- 
ings but a good deal must be secured by the issuance of 
capital stock or bonds. Knowing this the public does 
not desire in any way to prejudice the case of the roads 


nor to bring about such conditions that it will be impos- 
sible, or even difficult, to raise the necessary funds for 
their and incidentally the public’s improvement. 

The public does believe, however, that at least part 
of the present difficulty is due to the ambition of rail- 
road management to pay large dividends—dividends 
that are larger than prevail in many other lines of busi- 
ness and larger than necessary, provided their con- 
tinuance be reasonably assured, to command the favor- 
able attention of investors. Not all the roads are in 
equal position in this matter, but in the case of many their 
stock is selling largely above par, indicating either that 
dividends are larger than they need to be to command 
capital or that the investment beyond that required to 
cover bonds is greater than indicated by the outstanding 
stock. This latter condition, however, obtains in but 
few cases, if any. At the same time any road whose 
stock is above par is able to sell its bonds on a basis 
of net returns of from 4 to 5 percent. 

Looking at these things the public is inclined to 
believe not that the railroads are making too much 
money, but that not enough of the earnings has been 
going into improvements; that is to say, that the anxiety 
to pay dividends has led to a preference in favor of 
stockholders as against the public, to which the roads 
owe a duty as common carriers. 

So believing, the question is how the roads shall be 
brought to see the matter in the same light and to act 
accordingly. One of the means toward that end is 
reciprocal demurrage. A railroad man addressing a 
lumber convention last week said that demurrage was 


rent, but that a charge against the railroads for failure 
to furnish or move cars was penalty. Without going 
into the merits of that proposition at length, further 
than calling attention to the fact that it may be con- 
sidered a payment for unreasonable detention of the 
property of shippers, and for the sake of the argument 
admitting that it is penalty, it is proposed to be at- 
tached in the hopes that it will be the needed stimulus 
to awaken railroad management to a better realization of 
its responsibilities to the public. 

In its treatment of this subject this paper, as also the 
majority of lumbermen who have discussed the matter, 
has perhaps given too much emphasis to the proposition 
that railroads should pay dividends to their stockholders 
—make reasonable net earnings upon the investment. 
This has usually been given first place, and the obliga- 
tion of the railroads to furnish adequate facilities at a 
reasonable price a secondary one. As a matter of fact 
the duty of the carrier toward the public comes first, 
as a matter both of equity and of law; and when rail- 
road management is inclined to forget this fact it is 
well to have a statutory provision, or a legally fortified 
government control, which will remind the railroads of 
the responsibilities they are under toward the public, 
which they were organized to serve, and to recognize in 
practice the fact that roads were allowed to be built 
first for the accommodation of the public, and second 
to make money for investors in them. The railroads 
must make money, from the public standpoint, merely 
that they may be able to perform a public service along 
lines contemplated in their establishment. 





ORGANIZED PROMOTION OF IMMIGRATION AS A STIMULUS TO INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 


The southern states within recent years have made 
great advance in manufactures and commerce. A spirit 
of progress is abroad in that part of the country. Yet 
there is a feeling among the more public spirited and 
energetic men of affairs in the south that their section 
is not being developed to the extent that its resources 
warrant. They think that the principal reason why prog- 
ress is less rapid than they would like to see is because 
of a lack of white men’s immigration. They want a 
large portion of the tide of migration and immigration 
that is being determined into the west to be deflected to 
the south. 

The southern states Jack the right kind of white labor. 
They want a larger share of the labor that is coming 
from Europe. Especially do the men of affairs in the 
south want a liberal influx of the Italians, Greeks, Rou- 
manians, Hungarians and other nationalities that are 
flocking to our shores, mostly through the port of New 
York, to be diverted to the south in quest of employment 
and homes. They realize that the negro population can 
no longer be depended upon as laborers. The colored 
people have become too independent, lazy, shiftless and 
unthrifty to meet the demand for steady workers in 
field, factory and mine. 

The progressive and astute southerners have reached 
the conclusion that in order to maintain the influence 
and dominance of the white population there should be 
a large increase of population of the whites as against 
the blacks. This, they contend, is necessary for a de- 
velopment of the immense resources of their section, for 
dependence on colored labor in the future, as in the past, 
will continue to be a handicap to such development. The 
negroes are inclined to resort to the towns, where they 
lead a precarious and largely dissolute life, working only 
to keep soul and body together and for enough to enable 
them to indulge in their peculiar gaieties and vices. That 
class of labor cannot be depended upon to promote a 
permanent and thrifty agriculture or to maintain contin- 
uously profitable industries. All over the lumber pro- 
ducing territory of the south the saw mill operatives 
are short of help in the woods and at the mills. During 
the last year this has been a serious drawback on the 
lumber business of that section. The only remedy seems 
to be to get in many thousands of white laborers from 
Europe, and as many as can be induced to come out of 
the northern states of our own country. 

Special effort has been made in several of the southern 
states to induce immigration. In this kind of move- 
ment Mississippi is taking a distinct and prominent part. 
An organization called the Mississippi State Immigra- 
tion League has been formed and has vigorously em- 
barked in promotion measures for the purpose of induc- 
ing people seeking new scenes of labor and livelihood to 
settle in that state. The members and managers of this 
league are making special effort to induce the great 
transatlantic steamship lines to make their terminals 
southern ports, particularly New Orleans. The object 
of this is to land a larger number of immigrants in the 
south as against the heretofore prevailing way of dis- 
embarking the great majority at New York, where the 
new arrivals either remain or make their way into the 
northwest or northern portion of the southwest. 

January 29 the United States senate passed a bill 
providing for the establishment of a federal immigra- 
tion station at New Orleans. 

It is claimed that the preference for northern ports 
as terminals for transatlantic liners is due to the assump- 
tion that there they can obtain return freight for their 
vessels, while that would not always be the case were 
sailings made from southern ports. Secretary Fred 
Muller, of the Mississippi State Immigration League, 
has sought to refute this view of the matter by replying 


that New Orleans, which is the port that Mississippi is 
mainly to rely upon for immigrants, assembles a greater 
variety of commodities than any other United States 
port for foreign commerce except New York. Its trade 
with such ports as Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, Rotter- 
dam, Genva, Marseilles and Havre requires the dispatch 
of large carriers the year round. During the winter 
months it is not infrequent that tramp steamers are 
called to help take away the immense accumulation of 
freight. Anybody familiar with the oversea passenger 
trafic through New York knows that the big lines do 
not cater to an extensive freight business, since the 
matter of dispatch is the principal thing to be consid- 
ered. The freight carried by these steamers is to a 
great extent express freight. Should a transatlantic 
line contemplate the putting on of steamers of, say, 
7,500 tons and cater mainly to the steerage and second 
cabin service the return freight at New Orleans would 
always be ready for shipment. All kinds of grain would 
be available for return cargoes, cotton would be a ready 
commodity and a miscellaneous supply of stuff, includ- 
ing lumber, would always be at hand to make up cargoes. 
Mr. Muller contends that it is not a question of not get- 
ting a sufficient amount of freight, nor the often talked 
about delay in the loading and dispatching of vessels, 
but the traffic agreements between some of the large 
steamship companies which are at present interfering 
for the diversion of immigrant traffic away from south- 
ern ports. 

Mr. Muller believes that the determination of more 
of the passenger ship lines to southern ports, particu- 
larly New Orleans, would open up a large field for the 
importation of European goods destined for the middle 
west, most of which business is handled through the 
port of New York instead of through the most direct 
and economical channel by way of New Orleans. He 
thinks that this matter is of such importance that the 
commercial exchanges of New Orleans should take it up 
and open correspondence with the larger transatlantic 
steamship companies, pointing out the vast superiority 
of the peerless port of New Orleans as an American 
terminus. 

In his advocacy of New Orleans as a port of immigra- 
tion Mr. Muller might have gone further by showing 





invades this country, so that the steamship companies 
would profit by that result. 

It seems that of all Gulf state ports Galveston has 
reaped more advantage in the matter of immigration 
than the others to the eastward of that point. This is 
because the North German Lloyd line, running steamers 
to Galveston, caters to the immigrant traffic through that 
port. This is in contrast to the lack of immigration 
service to New Orleans, though the Hamburg-American 
steamers run regularly to that port. Mr. Muller asks, 
‘Why can the North German Lloyd handle immigrants 
profitably into Galveston while New Orleans has to look 
on?’’ 

The Mississippi State Immigration League is main- 
taining the work of circulating information about the 
resources and possibilities of that commonwealth in the 
northern and eastern states; for while it is desirous of 
inducing a larger foreign influx it is not unmindful of 
the contingent that may be secured from missionary 
work in this country. It is sending into the northern 
states circulars which give several reasons why those 
seeking new locations and opportunities should pay 
attention to the claims of Mississippi. It gives ten 
reasons why Mississippi presents an inviting field for 
investment and for homeseekers, as follows: 


Because you will find a mild climate awaiting the settler. 

Because there are uplands, prairie lands and alluvial river 
bottoms. 

Because you can be certain of profitable returns from 
whatever you put into the soil. 

Because there are more and better opportunities for diver- 
sified farming than elsewhere. 

Because the seasons are regular and no fear of crop fail- 
ure. 

Because no better fruit country is known, plums, pears, 
peaches, apples, grapes, strawberries, figs, pecans and others 
fully maturing. 

Because everything grown elsewhere can be produced here 
more abundantly. 

Because truck farming is a success; products, being early 
on the market, obtain high prices. 

Because you will find the most open hearted people on 
the globe. } 

Secause education is paramount; public schools and 
churches of every denomination are to be found in all com- 
munities. 


The status of Mississippi as a state industrially is 
set forth in the following table: 


INDUSTRIES. 


Lumber and tlamber.....ccccccccccccccccccvcccccccessseses 
Cottommee MIS 2. ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccccceseeseevecesees 


Railroad car shops etc.........cccecccccccrcecssece 
COR GOODE 66 cccc ccc tSeccecrrecrerecces cos 
Turpentine and rosin........0.+eeeeseeees 

Planing mills etc.......cccccccrecsees 

Oyster camming ......cecececceeeccess 
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Foundry and machine shops 
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that if the large passenger lines should make of it one 
of the regular points of discharge it would tend to 
induce a tremendous migration through that gateway 
into the middle southern states. This is a field that the 
steamships heretofore have largely left uncultivated, 
but it is one that can be vastly developed. Probably it 
would not much divert the flow westward of immi- 
grants through New York, but it would enlarge the out- 
let for the many thousands who desire to go to America 
but cannot for lack of transportation facilities. It 
also would give many a desire to seek a mild climate in 
America who dread to encounter the winters of the 
north. Thus we may conjecture that a southern ter- 
minus for transatlantic liners would be equivalent to 
an enlargement of the army of immigrants that annually 


sees $10,117,421 





e+. $19,159,833 


Capital. 
1900 


Products. 
1900. 1905. 
$15,286,763 $24,035,539 
6,681,121 





1,930 





1,331,401 2,886,422 

1,472,835 2,462,808 

1,772,435 2,365,720 

1,316,775 2,126,250 

‘ 569.000 1,502,497 

oan 497 492,772 1,082,387 


390,008 489.769 919.949 


$49,968,710 





$29,411,871 


Tt will be seen that the lumber industry in respect 
to capital invested and the value of product by far ex- 
ceeds that of any other branch, being double that of 
cotton in productive results and about three times as 
much in capital invested. It is interesting to note the 
increase in the capital invested and the productive re- 
sults of both the lumber and cotton industries from 
1900 to 1905 inclusive. Cotton goods also show a re- 
markable increase in the five years indicated. The 
exhibit emphasizes the claim that Mississippi is a re- 
markably progressive state and that its enterprising 
men are fully justified in promoting immigration on the 
basis of natural and developing resources. 

The United States Senate passed a bill, Tuesday last, 
to establish an immigration station at New Orleans, 
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LUMBERMEN AND THE RAILROADS GETTING TOGETHER ON CLAIMS. 


Special attention should be called to a report made 
by Secretary Rhodes, of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to the annual meeting of that body 
last week regarding the work of its claims bureau. It 
appeared on page 49 of our last issue. This report 
dealt with the result of codperation between the claims 
bureau of the association and the Western Railway 
Weighing Association, with the object of trying ami- 
cably to settle disputes regarding the weights of lumber 
shipments and claims resulting therefrom. All claims 
made by members of the association for overweights are 
referred to the claims bureau, which keeps in constant 
correspondence and touch with the weighing association. 
The two bodies have taken up together the matter of 
proper methods of weighing, the condition of track 
scales ete. The outcome has been that railroad methods, 
when they were in fault, have been improved, a number 
of claims have been reduced, and those which have been 
presented and-substantiated have been settled with much 
less friction and much more promptly than was previ- 
ously the practice. 

There is a suggestion in this plan adopted by the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association which seems 
likely to be followed by similar organizations in other 
parts of the country and in other lines of business. 
From time immemorial there has been constant friction 
between lumbermen and the railroads in regard to this 


matter of the weighing of lumber. Out of such friction 
grew the weighing associations, to which the railroads 
belonging to them refer weight claims, glad to get rid 
of a vexatious subject. 

Those put in charge of the weighing associations or 
bureaus seemed to feel that their province was to act 
as buffers between the claimants and the roads. This 
attitude has been unfortunate, because claims have been 
rejected or delayed almost regardless of their equity. 
The result has been that a good many business men 
absolutely refuse to deal with these judgment proof, 
financially irresponsible and yet autocratic organizations, 
and make it their policy to refuse to recognize them in 
any way but to deal with the road direct. If they can 
get no more satisfaction from the road with which they 
are doing business than reference to the weighing asso- 
ciation, then they bring suit. This the railroads do 
not like. 

The situation regarding the car service associations is 
somewhat of the same sort. They are joint agents of 
the roads, but are financially irresponsible and act both 
as a buffer for the roads and as an irritant to the 
honest and straightforward man of business who wishes 
to know with whom he is dealing and who insists on 
fair and businesslike treatment. This latter fact has 
come to be appreciated by some individual railroads 
and there is a growing tendency among them to assume 


responsibility for their own mistakes or for the settle- 
ment of disputes with their patrons, and thus bring 
about a better feeling with the public. The more far- 
sighted and capable the management of the road is the 
more inclined it is to appreciate this course and to con- 
sider its adoption seriously. 

Nevertheless, it is recognized that there are certain 
advantages in joint action on such subjects and that it 
would be a pity to abolish such organizations. If they 
are to be maintained, however, they must be reformed 
in spirit if not in form. Their managers must under- 
stand that their success is not to be measured by the 
number of honest claims they can defeat but by the 
uniformity with which they can arrive at just conclu- 
sions and the promptness with which they can secure 
payment of valid claims. 

The business public can assist in the reformation of 
these organizations. The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has gone far toward a favorable revolution 
in the policy of the Western Railway Weighing Associa- 
tion, with which its riembers have chiefly to do. It would 
be well if other similar organizations would take steps of 
the same sort. It is part of a getting-together policy which 
will result in mutual good to the railroads and their 
customers. It would promote not only good feeling but 
economic handling of railroad business and a more satis- 
factory outcome of the operations of their shippers. 





TERM “TIMBER” AND CONTRACT CONTAINING IT CONSTRUED. 


‘*Timber,’’ the supreme court of Georgia says (Pen- 
nington versus Avera, 52 Southeastern Reporter, 324), 
is not a word of invariable meaning. It may be used 
to designate wood suitable for building houses or ships, 
or for use in carpentry, joinery etc., or trees cut down 
and squared, or capable of being squared, or cut into 
beams, rafters, boards ete., or growing trees suitable 
for constructive uses, or trees generally, or woods, or 
a single piece of wood, whether suitable for use in 
construction or already in use; or the body, stem or 
trunk of a tree. The meaning to be given the term 
depends upon the connection in which it is used, and 
sometimes upon the occupation of the person who uses 
the term. In construing a contract where the word 
appears it is not only proper, in determining what is 
intended by the parties, to look to the terms of the 
contract but also the occupation of the contracting 
parties and the purpose for which the contract was 
entered into. 

In this ease an owner of land entered into a contract 
with the proprietor of a small mill for the sale of ‘all 
the timber for saw mill purposes’’ on a given parcel 
of land. A portion of the purchase money was to be 
paid as soon as the ‘‘saw mill was located ready for 
sawing on said Jand.’’ If this amount was not paid 
the mill was to be removed from the land before 
‘‘sawing any timber thereon.’’ There were stipula- 
tions ‘‘that the stumps from which such saw mill tim- 
her is sawed or cut shall be two feet high, and not less, 
from the ground, and no timber is to be sawed or cut 
from said land * * * that is less than 14 inches 
in diameter;’’ that ‘‘any stumps less than two feet 
high, or any timber cut less than 14 inches in diameter, 


shall be a violation of this contract and a termination 
thereof;’’ and that the buyer was ‘‘to have twelve 
months in which to saw said lumber.’’ 

It was contended by one party to this contract that 
the term ‘‘timber’’ therein used conveyed all of the 
trees of the dimension stated, except the stumps two 
feet high from the ground. The other party contended 
that under the contract only such portion of the trees 
was conveyed as was capable of being sawed into 
lumber. The controversy was as to the limbs and 
tops, which, it was conceded, could not be converted 
into lumber. The court holds that only such portions 
of the trees as were capable of being sawed into lum- 
ber passed under the contract. 

The contract, the court says, was for all the timber 
for saw mill purposés, which meant all the timber 
suitable for saw mill purposes. It was argued that the 
contract was in effect for the sale of the trees; that 
the words for ‘‘saw mill purposes’’ were descriptive 
of the trees that passed, and that all of the trees of 
the size indicated, any portion of which was capable 
of being converted into lumber, passed under the con- 
tract. Of course, there may be a valid sale of trees 
which would pass to the purchaser every part and por- 
tion thereof. When, however, the contract under con- 
sideration was taken in its entirety it did not appear 
that the parties had in mind any transaction involving 
the sale of the trees as such. The buyer was to locate 
a saw mill upon the premises. He was to have a given 
time to saw into lumber that which he _ bought. 
When the trees were cut for the purpose of 
sawing, a stump of a_ given hight was _to 
be left, and any cutting which left a stump of 


less than that hight was to be a violation of the con- 
tract, and terminated the same. On the one side were 
the owner of the land and the trees; on the other side 
was the operator of the saw mill. The term ‘‘ timber 
for saw mill purposes,’’ construed to mean timber suit- 
able for saw mill purposes, was to such an extent 
descriptive of the article soid that all timber which 
could be sawed into lumber became the property of the 
buyer and could be used by him for any purposes he 
saw fit, whether for sale or use as lumber or in any 
other manner. 

The fact, however, that the buyer was a saw mill 
man was to be looked into in determining whether, under 
the contract, it was the intention of the parties that 
any greater portion of the trees would pass than that 
which would be converted into lumber in the event the - 
buyer saw fit so to use it. When the occupation of the 
buyer was taken into consideration, and the contract 
was construed 2s a whole, the proper conclusion to be 
reached was that it was the intention of the parties 
that only such portions of the trees as were capable 
of being converted into lumber passed under the con- 
tract. 

Furthermore, the court holds that in the trial of an 
action founded on a written contract of the character 
above indicated oral evidence is inadmissible to show 
that at the time the contract was entered into it was 
the intention of the parties that the limbs and tops of 
trees were to pass under the contract, as well as such 
portions of the trees as were capable of being sawed 
into lumber, because where a contract is in writing, 
and properly construed is unambiguous, its terms can- 
not be varied by oral evidence. 





EFFECTS OF DETERRENT INFLUENCES UPON RURAL 


Those who have taken the time and pains to wade 
through the great mass of reports and speechmaking 
in the annual meetings so far held this winter by the 
several lumbermen’s associations doubtless have observed 
that considerable has been said about the falling off of 
the rural demand in midcountry in 1906 compared to 
that of 1905. Such observations have been peculiarly 
applicable to Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois, 
and to some extent to other portions of the country west 
of the Allegheny mountains. 

Some who have addressed association meetings have 
ventured the suggestion that a partial cause of this de- 
cline was the higher prices of lumber last year than 
in the previous one, with the frequency of advances on 
previous figures that may have acted like cold douches 
on contemplated building enterprises. Others adduce 
other causes, such as the partial failure of the corn 
crop in Iowa in 1905, the inclination of farmers to go 
west or into the Canadian northwest for the investment 
of their surplus in cheap lands, the speculative chances 
that the prosperous times have developed and the conse- 
quent diversion of money away from rural improvements 
requiring lumber, etc. It also has been put forward that 
the older sections of the middle west have been so well 
built up that less lumber is required for building pur- 
poses than when the country was developing from its 
newness. 

It is easy to talk in a general way on such conjectural 
reasons for any change in trade features, but difficult 
to arrive at any positive conclusions. There probably is 
a mixture of causes for the measure of falling off in 
demand for lumber in some of the great river valley 
states, or sections thereof, if indeed any such falling 
off ean be positively demonstrated. It is possible that 
thrifty farmer or villager may have halted in contem- 
plated building undertakings because he was con- 
fronted by high and advancing prices for lumber. .The 
rural citizen is not inclined to be in a hurry about 
spending his money for improvements. He figures a 
long time on the cost of a house or barn before he ac- 
tually begins to build. If prices this year seem too 





high to meet his views, if the cost promises to be 
greater than he expected, it is easy to put off until next 
year, or the next, going into an undertaking of that sort. 


This is especially so in the older communities 
where there is a fair supply of original build- 
ings and there is no immediate necessity of 
new ones. The rush for buildings is in the newer 


sections, where the opening of numerous new farms 
forces their occupants to put up dwellings and shelter 
for live stock and crops. Hence we see that the most 
urgent demand for iumber in 1906 was in western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, in Oklahoma, Indian Territory and in 
the newer sections, in portions of the Dakotas and the 
grain growing sections of Washington and Oregon, parts 
of the country where an inrush of population must be 
housed and initial improvements are to be made. 

It is probable that in the older sections of the middle 
west there has been some check to building because of 
the increased cost of material and labor characteristic 
of recent years. It should be observed that this increase 
of cost applies particularly to labor as well as to ma- 
terial—in respect to material, moreover, of other things 
entering into construction as well as lumber. In re- 
spect to labor not only are higher wages than for- 
merly to be considered but the fact that labor is much 
more difficult to obtain at any price than a few years 
ago, both skilled and common. Anyone familiar with 
life in the rural communities well knows that when a 
farmer or a villager undertakes to build® or repair 
structures he finds it sometimes wellnigh impossible to 
secure masons, carpenters or helpers at all, and scarcely 
ever when he wants them. This is a great discourage- 
ment to those contemplating improvements of any sort. 

Time was when there were plenty of masons, carpen- 
ters, painters and decorators in any well settled locality 
that were ready, even eager, for jobs. But a great 
change has come over the country districts in this re- 
spect. The good handicraftsmen have gone to the cities 
and large towns, where there is plenty of work all the 
year round at $3 to $5 a day, and under union control 
that in a large degree renders them independent of the 





BUILDING. 


bosses. As a general thing the skilled men remaining 
in the rural communities are of the poorer class of 
workmen, who are handy men at all sorts of employ- 
ment requiring some skill and experience but none too 
good at best. Almost any man in the country who can 
do work above that of the common laborer can command 
$3 a day, whereas a few years ago $1.50 to $2 was con- 
sidered a good day’s wage for such work. If these in- 
different workmen could be secured for a building job 
when wanted it would be some satisfaction, but as a 
matter of fact service of even that sort is hard to be 
obtained at any time. 

When the farmer or villager goes to ascertain the 
cost of his sash, doors, nails, paint, building paper, 
hardware and other material he is surprised at the in- 
creased cost above that which he paid when he built 
the old house, barn or granary. The lumber, lath, 
shingles and other materiai named figure up a total 
greater than he expected, which, added to the increased 
cost of labor and the difficulty of obtaining it, has a 
discouraging effect, and he resolves to postpone the mat- 
ter in the hope of a change to more favorable condi- 
tions some time in the future.. 

As a general rule anyone who builds when prosperity 
is at high tide makes a poor investment. The cost of 
a building under such conditions is out of proportion to 
the earning value of the property averaged through 
successive periods of prosperity and depression. The 
time to build is in hard times, when labor and material 
are pressing on the market at low prices. But in- 
vestors do not as a general thing see the matter in this 
light. This is not to be wondered at in the larger cities 
because most of the building in such places is speculative, 
and the builders expect to unload their properties at 
remunerative prices while the buyers are left to pocket 
the loss. But in the country, on farms there is no such 


incentive to speculative building. The wouldbe builder 
can wait for a period of depression when the cost of con- 
struction is at a minimum. It is possible that the rural- 
ite is thus waiting now to a considerable extent, espe- 
cially in the older sections. 
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Fortunately for the lumber producer he does not have 
to depend on the farmers for the sale of his lumber. 
His main market in recent years has been in the cities 
and manufacturing centers, on the railroads and car 


factories. These outlets now take the bulk of the 
forest products of the country. Thus there may be a 
measure of falling off in the rural requirement while at 
the same time there is a market sufficient to absorb 


at profitable prices all the lumber produced. This is the 
condition at the present time, but it is well enough to 
take account of the possible restrictive tendencies in the 
rural demand of the older midcountry states. 





THE GEORGIA RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE L 


The letter in another column from W. B. Stillwell, of 
Savannah, Ga., who, as a lumber manufacturer and lum- 
ber association man is widely known, is a strong argu- 
ment for national reciprocal demurrage as a complement 
to state demurrage. 

It seems to be the common impression that state de- 
murrage laws are either unconstitutional or inefficient; 
but there is one state in which, according to all the testi- 
mony received, the railway commission is administering 
a reciprocal demurrage law that is both legal and effi- 
cient. Numerous communications from lumbermen doing 


business in Georgia agree in stating that reciprocal de- 
murtrage does there, as far as intrastate business is con- 
cerned, all that the advocates of this policy claim for it. 
So efficient is it that the railroads handle business con- 
fined to the state much more promptly than interstate 
business. 

Such a demonstration of the working of that law with- 
in a limited territory points to the possibility of a 
national law of the same sort accomplishing the same re- 
sults for interstate business, which is by far more im- 
portant than the local business of all the states; at any 


AW AS A SUGGESTION. 


rate so far as carload commodities are concerned. We 
do not understand that the railroads of Georgia ar< 
straining their vocal chords declaiming against this law. 
They simply find it convenient, and undoubtedly profit- 
able, to obey it. 

It does not follow, of course, that a national law 
would at once be enforced to the letter, but if it would 
be such a tonic to general transportation as the Georgia 
statute has been to transportation in that state it would 
certainly result in profit to the railroads as well as in 
more satisfactory service to the public. 





CUT AND SHIPMENT OF YELLOW PINE FOR DECEMBER AND FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 


Accompanying its regular report for December last 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
certain statements regarding the business of the mills 
reporting to its Yellow Pine Clearing House concern- 
ing the business done by them during 1906, compared 
with that of the three years previous. On their face the 
figures do not look so discouraging as to the movement 
of lumber as it was in fact. The banner month of 1906 
was August, when shipments were over 332,000,000 feet. 
July, as usual, was a rather quiet month with shipments 
of only 232,000,000 feet; but the last three months of 
the year fall far short of what they should have been. 

There was an enormous demand awaiting the product 
of the southern mills during all of last year. The cut 
was in proportion to that demand, being the largest re- 
ported to the clearing house for any year on record. The 
output of the reporting mills was 3,646,687,333 feet, but 
the total shipments of the year were only 3,354,681,500 
feet, resulting in an increase of stocks on hand of nearly 
300,000,000 feet. In 1905 stocks decreased about 83,000,- 
000 feet; in 1904 about 46,000,000 feet, while in 1903 
they increased 38,000,000 feet. 

This enormous stock increase in 1906 was due not to 
lack of demand but simply to lack of ability to make 
shipments. That there was a magnificent demand which 


could not be supplied is shown by the maintenance of 
yellow pine prices in the consuming sections. Dealers 
and consumers alike are short of stocks and are willing 
to pay the highest quoted prices for guaranteed delivery ; 
but with stocks at the mills larger than they ever were 
before delivery cannot always be made. The situation 
is so well recognized, however, that no mill is so foolish 
as to attempt to unload by cutting prices. Not orders 
but cars is the cry, indicated by prices and condition of 
stocks both at mills and points of consumption. 







1906. 

No. mills Increase Decrease 
Month— rept’g. Shipments. Cut. of stock. of stock. 
Sr 217 297,752,584 276,548,238 coocsces §6LESS 
Feb. .....aa0 264,323,818 260,212,511 ° 4,111,307 
Mar. .. 340,496,819 325,097,095 A 15,399,724 
April .. 282,643,999 289,251,742 3 : 
ae 292,592,092 306, 642 0 
June Dé 236,210,970 263,770,093 3 
July .....23 231,988,704 255,037,517 3 
Aug. 332,317,784 363,400,845 1 
Sept. .. 301,536,602 345,739,415 44,202,813 
ae 254,225,465 307,701,559 53,476,094 
Nov. 266,772,847 359,242,983 92,470,136 
Dec. 294,419,693 40,598,877 








1806 332,720,210 40,715,377 
1905 59,839,519 4% 

1904 .....225 3,35 81,612,437 

1903 3,062,968,529 81,656,667 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF SHIPMENTS BY STATES 
FOR 1903-1905 INCLUSIVE. 





States 1903. 1904. 1905. 
Shipped to— 205 mills. 225 mills. 213 mills. 
New England states...... 17,355,410 22,162,240 25,232,310 
See. TE acacestasen ce . ‘21,397,147 33,466,456 38,446,457 
Penn. and New Jersey.... 34,473,916 37,874,016 59,439,137 
West Va. and Maryland... 3,817,776 12,629,841 14,718,095 
PEE 40002i00000000 36,967,253 44,615,551 47,145,873 


Ohio i ; 132,824,558 129,451,164 
 ~ssesessbeoeecesae 140,456,119 


170,862,948 173,545,137 













SEED 5b:5.64 64 sasebe sdekoe 288,770,858 311,266,123 319,982,100 
ne EOE 66,475,611 67,878,510 54,944,246 
Minnesota .......... 6,708,322 8,453,503 6,307,310 
ES ee . 17,357,673 18,554,455 26,344,612 
i. eae aqeccces SEE 336,593,263 348,691,639 
DE c0sckescnae --.- 219,251,588 234,811,072 236,142,828 
Nebraska .......... -... 98,646,455 347 119,946,306 
Colorado and South Dakota 27,299,607 9,535, 

Ind. Ty. and Oklahoma. 345 148,882,421 
SOND sccccvernpadesdesse BO 829,750,436 
Tennessee and Kentucky. . 83,651,007 91,877,929 
New Mex. and Ariz, Mex. 32,276,145 32,729,673 
“epee cee cubs 282,710,006 255,285,997 
NE os tasncesadeve 205,480,181 146,888 .005 
Domestic 36,493,852 


Not specified ....... 649,992,143 
3,311,772,731 


Total shipments 
sess 8, 229,079,845 


Total cut 





.8,101,123,779 
Average mill shipments 


OP SD <2 cvcvoes 14,941,310 


14,823,550 


15,548,228 


Average mill cut per 
ORD wsdesadss : 15,127,433 


14,620,058 15,159.999 





INTERRELATION OF DRAINAGE AND WATERWAYS. 


One of the leading features of the address delivered 
before the annual meeting of the Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States by 
its president, W. W. Wilms, was his brief but compre- 
hensive discussion of the waterways subject as com- 
bined with and influenced by drainage. Mr. Wilms’ 
lumber producing operations are chiefly, and perhaps 
entirely, in the lowlands of the Mississippi basin below 
Cairo. Consequently he has come into personal touch 


with the drainage questions which affect so vitally all 
the interests of the communities situated in that section, 
whether along the Mississippi river proper or its lead- 


ing tributaries from the west. 

Agriculture is estopped of its legitimate development 
and the lumber business is hampered by the lack of an 
adequate drainage system. A large extent of country, 
chiefly in eastern Arkansas and southeastern Missouri, 
is either drained too much or not enough. It is neither 
dry land nor regularly overflowed land. Consequently 
Mr. Wilms is an earnest supporter of both state and 

itional projects by which some of the richest land in 
the country can be devoted to the uses of profitable 
agriculture, as well as rendered more responsive to the 
work of the lumberman. 


As he suggests, however, in his address, which will 
be found on another page, ‘‘ There is but one step from 
drainage to improvement of waterways, and not infre- 
quently these two subjects are worked harmoniously in 
conjunction.’’ He adduces eminent authority in sup- 
port of a broad and sustained policy looking toward the 
utmost possible development of the natural waterways 
of the United States and of supplementing them, wher- 
ever practicable, by artificial ones. He instances Euro- 
pean example, where the waterways are largely depended 
upon to carry at low cost the low priced bulk com- 
modities, leaving to the railroads the more profitable 
carriage of miscellaneous and higher priced commodi- 
ties—also, of course, reaching with every class those 
sections not served by the waterways. 

Evidently Mr. Wilms would like to see a 14-foot 
channel from Chicago to the Gulf; but he modestly 
declines to pass upon so great an engineering project. 
However, he does urge the creation of an 8 or 9-foot 
channel throughout the present navigable length of the 
Mississippi river and its extension to all the principal 
tributaries. There seems to be no insurmountable ob- 
stacle standing in the way of such a plan. A channel 
of this depth from St. Paul to New Orleans, from Pitts- 


burg to Cairo, from Omaha to St. Louis, from Chicago - 
to St. Louis, would have a wonderful influence, espe- 
cially when looked at in conjunction with the enlarged 
Erie canal and the great lakes system, upon the trans- 
portation system of the United States. 

But the realization of such a plan would not stop with 
the routes indicated above. The Arkansas river, the 
White river, the Red river, and numerous other streams 
in Arkansas and Louisiana; the Iowa river in Iowa; 
the Tennessee and the Cumberland; the Missouri far 
above Omaha, perhaps as far as Bismarck, N. D.; the 
Platte river in Nebraska, and many others, are capable 
of improvement to such an extent that they would 
become valuable parts of a great system of inland 
waterways. 

With such a system in existence the railroads would 
be relieved of much of their lower class freight, which 
now clogs them to such a point that they cannot do the 
work that they are best fitted to do, and would benefit 
by better service and in some cases by lower transporta- 
tion costs the commercial and industrial interests of 
the great interior basin of the United States, and in- 
directly would greatly and advantageously affect all in- 
terests cf the east and west coasts as well. 





PECULIAR AND SOMEWHAT MIXED CONDITIONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The lumber business on the Pacific coast recently 
s fallen into a rather peculiar position. Beginning 
with the embargo of movement of mill product from 
the Puget sound, Grays harbor and Columbia river 
listriets consequent on the shortage of cars and loco- 
motives, product has so accumulated that it has been 
inloaded in unusual volume on the California market. 
The piling spaces on San Francisco bay and at San 
Pedro have been so filled as to have overloaded the 
narket and in a measure clogged the distributive 
ovement. The effect of this has been a fall in prices 
t the mills to the extent of $3 a thousand. 
This has been such a check on demand in California 
that the mill operators have begun a movement for 
shutting down the mills for a period, or running half 
time only, as a means for lessening the output, since 
ontinuing to pile up the surplus must lead to a fur- 
ther decline in prices. This movement has taken 
definite form in the Grays harbor district, where the 
manufacturers have agreed to curtail their cut, begin- 
ning February 1, the shutdown to be extended to an 
equivalent of thirty days, though probably there may 
be a running of half time only by some of the mills; 
this alternate operation, however, to be carried on until 
there shall be a thirty-day curtailment. 
If there can be such a restriction of output it is 
thought that the accumulation on the docks of Califor- 
nia can be so far cleared away as to relieve the market 


and permit stocks to move into consumption. So soon 
as the railroads can begin to carry away the lumber 
that is now wanted for eastern rail delivery — esti- 
mated at 800,000,000 feet—the mills will have an outlet 
that will greatly relieve the coastwise trade. As yet 
there is not much encouragement in that prospect, The 
snows of the Cascade mountain region are doing their 
worst to add to the blockade on the railroads that 
before was such a paralysis of shipments eastward. The 
snow embargo has become so serious that the Northern 
Pacific lately gave notice that it would receive none 
but perishable freight for transmission eastward 
through the snowbound territory. This, of course, for 
the time being stops the feeble movement to eastern 
points that heretofore had been maintained. How long 
this embargo will continue no one but the fates that 
control the weather can determine. 

At Puget sound points shippers are still demanding 
a cut of $2 a thousand feet in charters to California 
ports, but the vessel owners refuse to make such a 
concession. This cut in rates is insisted upon by the 
shippers as some offset to the drop in prices of lumber. 
Late advices indicate that the charter men would 
rather that their vessels lie idle in port than concede 
the proposed cut. The rate to San Francisco bay 
points is $7.50 a thousand and to San Pedro $8.50. 

The Southern Pacific railroad traffic authorities have 
raised the rate on green lumber from Portland to San 


Francisco from $3.10 a ton to $5 a ton, to take effect 
March 15. This will be a handicap to the Columbia 
river rail movement into California, though it will 
not much affect Puget sound shippers who do not use 
that route to market to any considerable extent. 

Late reports indicate that the accumulation of lum- 
ber on dock at San Francisco, Oakland and other 
points on that bay is gradually being reduced and it 
is thought that trade and prices will react to better 
conditions, permitting shipments from the mills to be 
resumed. At San Pedro another big lumber fleet is 
arriving from the north, thus adding to the wholesale 
stocks at that point. The sharp edge of the market in 
southern California has been dulled, buyers now insist- 
ing on a closer adjustment of prices to the quality of 
the lumber offered than was the case late last year. 
Cargo prices are quoted at $25 a thousand for log run 
stock of the ordinary loading, and $26 for cargoes that 
have been put up to suit the notions of the buyer. 

An addition to the mixture of conditions on the 
Pacific coast is the recent advance in the price of logs 
in the Puget sound region. At a recent meeting of the 
Washington Logging & Brokerage Company the prices 
of fir and cedar logs were advanced $1 a thousand. 
No. 2 fir logs are now priced at $9 a thousand, $12 a 
thousand for merchantable and $15 a thousand for fir 
flooring logs. Some of the large mills have been pay- 
ing these prices for more than a month on account of 
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the scarcity. At the interior mills it is said that the plentiful supply of logs and an easier market therefor. blocked with lumber on account of lack of transporta- 
advance will be a hardship. It is reported that many To people unfamiliar with conditions on the Pacific tion by land and by sea. It looks to the man up a 
of the mills that had shut down on account of the cold coast it seems like an anomaly that logs are so scarce _ tree that a general shutdown and a long, restful breath- 
weather will continue idle until there shall be a more and prices have been advanced when the mills are ing spell would be a reviving measure for all concerned. 


Fesrvary 2, 1907. 














HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S LOVE FEAST AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 


While it is not definitely known, there are reasons 
to believe. that the people of Memphis lean toward 
Methodism. There are a great many churches in Mem- 
phis, but the practice of the Methodists to hold love 
feasts seems to have permeated the daily life, or at 
least the convention life, of its business men. This 
week there was a love feast by and between the mem- 
bers of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States and the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, its officers, directors, members and employees. 

When two or more hardwood lumbermen get together 
it is safe to assume that sconer or later, usually sooner, 
conversation will turn to inspection. Furthermore 
every hardwood lumberman in the country believes 
that one system of inspection is the only logical way 
of handling the product of the mills, and he cannot 
see why lumbermen should not get together and bring 
about this much desired amalgamation of interests; 
for all that is necessary to do is for lumbermen to get 
together and agree that the manner in which each 
inspects lumber is the reasonable, logical and correct 
method and indorse and approve it. Thereafter all 
trouble of hardwood lumbermen, in so far as trouble 


arising from grading is concerned, will disappear. 

Those who attended the fifth annual meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States have reason to be proud of the reception given 
them, and those who conceived and carried out the 
ideas of how visitors should be received should be 
proud of the success of their endeavors. In this 
instance honors divide equally between guests and 
hosts, for it is as difficult to be a graceful and appre- 
ciative guest as an engaging host. 

On this occasion the greatest two factions in hard- 
wood affairs in this country got together and rubbed 
a part of the misunderstanding, which for years has 
existed between them, off the slate. Had talk continued 
an hour or so longer probably all differences would 
have been wiped away, provided, of course, the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations had been endowed 
with power to act. 

Taking up the question of universal inspection and 
the reiterated belief expressed during the most engag- 
ing talks by the presidents of the opposing factions, 
as termed by Master of Ceremonies George D. Burgess, 
it is not in the nature of an innovation for either to 


profess a belief in the consolidation of interests in so 
far as concerns methods of grading lumber. The 
deliberations this week might be considered as the 
entrance of a path leading to better and broader 
things. If so it would seem that the two organizations, 
in so far as this matter is concerned, must work out 
their own salvation, which, it was asserted, they are 
far more capable of doing than are the newspapers or 
anyone else. So far as newspapers are concerned 
they have no desire to keep anybody apart. They 
have done more to establish associations than any 
other factor in the lumber world. They have done 
much to harmonize the work carried on by such organ- 
izations, believing that what is good for the industry 
at large in the end is good for each member thereof. 
A great deal was said about getting together, and 
those who did come together at the reception tendered 
January 29 found to their surprise that National men 
did not wear horns and Manufacturers men did not 
have cloven hoofs. This is a foundation upon which 
to rear a new structure; everything is ready for work 
to begin and the sooner it begins the sooner the ‘‘ mil- 
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lennium’’ will arrive. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


It seems impossible to arrest the tide of lumber 
demand in this country. Not an ascending scale of 
prices and actual scarcity of stock in some cases; not 
scarcity of labor and high wages therefor ; not the lack of 
transportation and the difficulty about getting lumber 
delivered and not the recurrence of midwinter, of deep 
snows, blockaded railroads, floods in the rivers nor any 
other deterrent cause suffices in any degree to paralyze 
the insatiable demand for lumber. The condition in 
this respect, which has been growing for two or more 
years, seemingly has reached a flood crest, but no one 
can positively say that this is so. 


¥ * * 


Despite all the drawbacks that were so accentuated 
when the last year closed there are evidences that the 
demand of 1907 will equal and probably exceed that 
of 1906. This is scen in the fact that orders continue 
to roll in from dealers and consumers upon the mill 
operators notwithstanding the producing capacity for the 
leading kinds of lumber is already overtaxed with aged 
orders. This remark applies particularly to southern 
pine, Pacific coast fir lumber and shingles and to the 
hardwoods; in fact, it can be applied to all the kinds 
of lumber in most general use. Usually in midwinter 
there is a subsidence of demand and so much quietude 
in the trade that dealers and manufacturers have plenty 
of time to look about and discuss matters with refer- 
ence to the future. But this winter they have been kept 
busy with orders and the contrivance of ways and means 
to get delivered the lumber that has been ordered. The 
urgency for stocks has been so much in evidence since 
the beginning of the year that there can be no doubt 
but there will be a heavy movement throughout the 
spring, while many of the orders are so large that it 
will consume about all next season for the delivery of 
the stuff called for. 

~ * * 

The northern pine market never held a stronger po- 
sition than now. Manufacturers have advanced prices 
since December from $2 to $3 a thousand and yard 
dealers are wondering how they are to replace stocks 
warrantably without making corresponding raises of 
prices for their stocks on hand. Though they feel that 
prices are about all that buyers will stand they think 
that trade policy should justify an advance on a basis 
of prices at the mills. Then it is probable that con- 
sumers will have to pay higher prices for northern pine 
from now forward than they did during 1906. At 
present there is an extraordinary call for all grades of 
white and norway pine, and buyers seem anxious to 
place orders early for fear they will not only be unable 
to get the lumber wanted but will have to pay still 
higher prices than now prevail. An instance of the state 
of the market is exemplified in the statement that at 
Minneapolis orders are being received from unexpected 
quarters. One lately placed by eastern parties amounted 
to 9,000,000 feet, consisting of D selects and better. 
About all the box grades that will be manufactured in 
the season of 1907 have been contracted for. At 
Buffalo and the Tonawandas it is thought that less 
lumber will come down from Lake Superior than last 
year, and that the trade at those points will have to 
rely on Canada stocks more than ever before. This 
would indicate that the supply is narrowing, a state of 
things that the producers evidently fully understand, 
and hence their present disposition to advance prices. 
Of course there is a breaking point beyond which it will 
not do to push prices, but so long as the demand shall 
absorb all the lumber obtainable manufacturers will con- 
elude that ithe danger point has not yet been reached. 

The hemlock situation in Michigan and Wisconsin 
has been much strengthened by advancing prices and 
the declining supply of pine. In the lower Michigan 








SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, it is 
given out from Washington, is considering rec- 
omendations it will make regarding such amend- 
ments to the interstate commerce law as will 
better define the duties of common carriers and 
provide means by which those duties, especially 
in the furnishing of means of transportation and 
reasonable promptness in the transportation 
itself, shall be promoted. These recommenda- 
tions are to be sent to Congress with the en- 
dorsement of President Roosevelt. It is urged 
that all shippers and receivers of carload freight 
should at the earliest possible moment commu- 
nicate with their representatives in Congress 
asking their support for such measures as shall 
be proposed along the above lines. Less than 
five weeks remain of the present session, and 
any legislation, to be accomplished this session 
or even to receive the benefit of definite action 
in either branch of Congress, needs to be 
strongly and persistently urged and the interest 
of the public abundantly demonstrated. Lum- 
bermen, individually and through their organiza- 
tions, are particularly urged to take this course, 
using every legitimate influence to impress their 
congressional representatives with the serious- 
ness of the business situation resulting from 
inadequate transportation, and their desire for 
the immediate passage of remedial measures. 


J. E. DEFEBAUGH, 
Secretary, Executive Committee of the National 


Reciprocal Demurvage Convention, 

















peninsula extraordinary effort is being made this winter 
to secure a full supply of logs. It is reflected that last 
year’s cut of the mills was readily sold off and that 
the demand for current and spring delivery never before 
this winter was so active. These facts justify the 
conclusion that a larger output of lumber would be 
readily absorbed by the trade at prices fully as high 
as those that prevailed last year, and probably higher. 
In the Pennsylvania and West Virginia hemlock pro- 
ducing fields also there is a scarcity of hemlock lumber 
compared to the current demand, and prospects for 
the entire year were never better. In Michigan there 
is talk of putting up. prices from $1 to $1.50 a thou- 
sand, but as yet no action looking to that result has 
been taken. Yet prices are likely to advance so soon 
as the spring trade shall have gotten under headway. 
Not only hemlock but tamarack and jack pine have 
benefited from the general advance in prices of white 
and norway pine and those once despised woods are 
being looked after with unusual assiduity, 
* * * 


Within a month the prospect in respect to southern 
pine has a good deal cleared. The demand has revived 
unprecedentedly early in the season. Demand for tim- 
bers and car stuff did not slacken when the old year 
turned over its record to the new, but there was some 
accumulation of shed stock, especially the lower grades 


of flooring and other inch lumber. Lately the demand 
for such shed stock has revived in a marked degree and 
prices for it are considered a little better than they 
were. There has been a pronounced improvement in 
demand for yard stock at Texas points within a short 
time. Northern dealers seem inclined to place orders 
early, probably because they have come to the conclu- 
sion that in order to secure supplies despite the car 
shortage they must start a movement to get them for- 
ward early in the year. Besides, there is likely to be 
an extraordinary rush of orders for timber and car shop 
stuff later in the year that will compete heavily with 
the demand for yard stock. It really looks as if the 
yard dealers should get in their stocks early this year, 
in consideration of both supply and prices. 
a * - 

The situation in respect to the hardwoods has increased 
in strength as the winter has advanced. The truth is 
that there is complaint of a general scarcity of oak and 
poplar as well as all the other woods that lead in the 
trade. Short stocks were the rule before the floods in 
the Ohio river and the great swell in the lower Mis- 
sissippi. Many of the Ohio river mills were submerged 
with water, which stopped the running for two or 
three weeks, covered the yards with water, overflowed 
railroad tracks and paralyzed business generally. Before 
restoration of mills and stocks can be expected there 
will be a serious loss of volume in the trade. This 
hindrance is no doubt responsible for the complaint that 
is coming from Lake Erie and eastern points that oak, 
poplar and other woods have lately become scarcer than 
theretofore. The demand in New York and other large 
eastern markets is remarkably good this winter and as 
a consequence stocks on hand are becoming seriously 
depleted. Jt looks as if there will be a pronounced 
shortage of hardwood stocks during the remainder of 
the winter and in all of the spring months, and that 
prices likely as not will be further advanced. In the 
Mississippi river valley below Cairo the overflowed state 
of the bottom lands that for weeks had prevailed has 
been rendered worse by the flood tide that has run out 
of the Ohio into the main stream. Logging and sawing 
have to a great extent stopped in the lower valley, and 
shipments of lumber have been reduced to the minimum. 
The car shortage is being seriously felt in the entire 
Memphis district, which accentuates the condition re- 
sulting from submergence of timber lands. 

* * * 


These deterrent influences have a tendency to restrict 
shipments of hardwoods to northern points and reduce 
supplies in the hands of yard dealers and consumers. 
At St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo and other places trade 
is pronounced good, the main difficulty being to get in 
supplies to replenish depleting stocks. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin the winter generally has been favorable to 
getting logs to the mills, though in the extreme north 
there has been rather too much snow, and it fell on un- 
frozen surfaces; road making therefore is difficult in 
low, wet places. Without doubt, however, there will be 
a normal input of hardwood logs this winter, but not 
much more can be expected. The demand for maple is 
especially good, and such lumber is selling at Tonawanda 
and Buffalo at $2 to $3 a thousand higher than prices 
a few weeks ago. There is good promise for the 
maple trade this year, an important item to the north- 
ern hardwood business. All northern hardwoods are in 
active request at strong prices, with mill stocks of dry 
well disposed of and a disposition on the part of buyers 
to take hold of this winter’s cut with a lively appetite. 


* * * 


On the Pacifie coast is a remarkable conjunction of 
conditions that have an influence on the market.. The 
railroads continue to be embargoed with snow, the case 
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being so serious on the Northern Pacific as to cause an 
order to be issued that no more freight will be received 
for that road for an indefinite time. Without much 
outlet to the eastern trade there has been an over- 
accumulation at San Francisco and San Pedro, Cal., and 
a fall in prices of lumber. This has started a movement 
for shutting. down the mills in the Grays harbor district 
until the market shall have measurably been cleared of 
surplus. The shippers of lumber demand a reduction 
of seagoing freight rates as an offset to the drop in 
the price of lumber, which the charter men refuse to 
concede, laying up their boats rather than to take char- 
ters at reduced rates. In the face of the general clog 
in the movement landward and seaward the price of 


logs on Puget sound has been advanced $1 a thousand 
Though these depressing influences presently are in 
effect, the demand for Pacific coast lumber continues 
good and mill operators all the time can book eastern 
orders far in advance of their ability to deliver the 
preduct. The same aspect of the situation applies to 
cedar shingles. So soon as the railroads shall be able 
to move lumber and shingles with anything approaching 
adequate facility there will be a boom in the north 
coast and Inland Empire trade such as never before 
was witnessed. The mill operators of British Columbia 
are in a predicament about transportation much like 
that which prevails this side of the line, and are praying 
for relief from some power equal to the emergency. 


The cypress trade never was in better condition, 
barring the transportation question. All reports from 
the east and from the middle west indicate an unusually 
good winter trade. Demand broadens, not only on ac- 
count of the merits of the wood but because it so readily 
fills the vacuums caused by the depletion of northern 
and western pine, poplar, cottonwood and other kinds 
of lumber. 

* * * 


The eastern spruce trade is seasonably quiet. North 
Carolina pine is in fair winter request, but mill stocks 
are light and prospects for spring and summer demand 
are good. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


THE ONCE despised tamarack has come to the front 
to stay until the supply shall have been exhausted. Sub- 
stitutes for white pine in box making have carried tama- 
rack into the list. One concern in Michigan manufac- 
tured 1,198,828 feet of tamarack lumber in 1906 and had 
only 53,000 feet on hand at the end of the year. 





JUDGE PERKINS has introduced a bill in the sen- 
ate to provide for the creation of the Calaveras Big- 
tree National Forest, and the bill carries with it the 
power to the secretary of agriculture to secure the 
necessary lands for the completion of such a reserve 
in California. Among the means of recompense to 
the owners from whom such lands may be secured is 
the following: The secretary of agriculture may 


grant to any such conveying owner the right to cut 
from the national forest reserve an amount of tim- 
ber and wood the stumpage value of which would be 
equal to the value of any land conveyed, as deter- 
mined by the secretary. The secretary would also 
have the right to sell for improvement cutting any 
except the big trees with the reserve thus to be 
created. 





LOG owners in the longleaf pine section of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama that was swept by the hurricane in 
September last have hit upon the idea that, even if the 
worms may destroy the sap of the down timber, the 
heart wood can be utilized for lumber of the sort that 
sells at high prices. Thus the silver-lining-to-the-cloud 
idea is again exemplified. 


EXTRAORDINARY activity in getting out hemlock is 
a feature of logging in the country north of Saginaw, 
Mich. High prices of white pine have stimulated the 
demand for hemlock and all available timber of that kind 
is being sought for by mill men and log contractors, 





AT AW auction sale of Indian logs near Cloquet, 
Minn., recently, jack pine logs were bid off at $7 a thou- 
sand. Jack pine a few years ago was considered next to 
worthless timber. Now it is selling in the log at prices 
that would have been considered high for white pine logs 
of equivalent quality twenty years ago. All the once 
despised timbers, such as hemlock, tamarack, jack pine 
and inferior spruce, are now worth as much as pine 
twenty to twenty-five years ago. Anything that has a 
trunk and branches now goes at a substantial price. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES FROM KANSAS CITY, WHICH IS IN MISSOURI. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—Another person, who also 
wrote some very good stuff, said a long time ago that 
Rome sat on her seven hills and from her throne of 
beauty ruled the world. ‘Likewise Kansas City sits 
on her 700 hills and from her thrown-off beauty bosses 
a large part of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Indian Territory. And, to most of the people who 
live in that region, that is the world, or as much of 
it as is worth talking about. People down in this 
country are mighty clannish. I never knew a Kansas 
City man who thought much of St. Louis; in fact, I 
heard a man here in the lobby say today that the only 
good thing about St. Louis is that it is in the same 
state as Kansas City—and he said it in a tone of 
voice that seemed to indicate that he wondered how 
it got in. ‘This need not make St. Louis people feel 
mad—I have heard St. Louis people talk the same 
way about Kansas City. 

It is said that a Kansas City man once fell out 

of his back yard, lit on the roof of his house and 
broke his neck. This accident could never have hap- 
pened in Chicago—not merely because Chicago is on 
the level (topograpically, you understand, topograph- 
ically) but also because a Chicago man has no back 
yard. 
It is all right to talk to Kansas City people about 
their hills so long as you do not say anything for them 
to get irate about. It would not do to accuse the 
Kansas City people of a lack of hospitality, and yet 
they fall down in one regard. When they have a con- 
vention like this down here they ought to provide 
each guest with toe-hooks and a brake. This town 
ought to produce a fine race of telephone linemen. 
There is not a native-born man, woman or child in 
Kansas City who couldn’t run clear to the top of the 
Matterhorn or to the roof of the Coates house without 
stopping for breath. ; 

To the stranger it is rather startling to find the 
street always staring you in the face and dropping 
off in front of you. Yet in years to come these hills 


in Kansas City will be worth millions to this town. 
Every great city eventually becomes crowded and 
congested. New York was built on an island and has 
crowded herself nearly into the river. I never saw 
such crowds as I saw in New York last fall while I 
was there. However, that may have been merely a 
coincidence. I came down in the elevator in the 
Fuller building, popularly known as the Flat Iron, one 
October day. The elevator was jammed to the guards. 
‘*You may not believe it,’’ said a pretty stenogra- 
pher, ‘‘but I am standing on one foot.’’ ‘‘I do be- 














“A great town, winter or summer.” 


lieve it,’’ said I, ‘‘for the foot you are standing on 
is mine,’? 

In Chicago the flats are so small I have heard it 
said that the people have to use condensed milk. I 
moved into one at one time and there was so little 
room to spare, and it was such a close fit, that we had 
to serape the wallpaper off the wall in order to get 
the piano in. You know the Chicago landlord is the 
meanest man alive. The dweller in the large city has 
many troubles. But these troubles will never bother 
the Kansas City people. When Kansus City needs 
more room all the people will have to do will be to 
run a big roller over it and smooth it out and then 
it will be about eight times as large. 

Kansas City people are not touchy on the subject of 
their hills. If you are a northern man and want to 
throw a Kansas City man into a Saint Vitus don’t 
talk about the hills but just say to him, after he has 
told you what a fine town this is, ‘‘But doesn’t it get 
awful warm down here?’’ Wow! 

He will prove to you that a house out here on the 
hills is as cool in summer as the Countess of Yar- 
mouth to her sister-in-law. He will give you a mental 
picture of a Kansas City man getting up .in the middle 
of an August night to fix the furnace. He will try 
to make you believe there is a hammer in every room 
at the Coates house with which to break the ice in the 
wash bowl on a morning in July. 

But, if you come to Kansas City in July or August, 
bring along your pajamas and your palm leaf fan and 
your mint julep recipes. Your Kansas City friend 
may want to borrow them. 

But Kansas City is a great town, winter or summer. 
The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association suddenly 
drops 2,000 people in here, as it has this week, and 
the town never shows a bulge. If the people here are 
full of local pride and if the town itself is full of 
other people it proves that Kansas City is not only a 
good convention town but a good town to live in, 
winter or summer, convention or no convention, 





PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS ON VARIANTS OF EMPLOYEES’ DISPOSITIONS. 


Sitting on a pile of timbers at a southern saw mill 
plant one day it was my privilege to watch two laborers 

work. One of these men was below medium hight 

| weighed probably 155 pounds without an ounce of 
superfluous flesh on him. He was working as though he 

joyed it—not merely the tussle with the inanimate 
jects which he was handling, dimension stock, but in 

way that seemed to give the impression that he was 

sing his mind as well as his hands. I was not then able 
0 say what this man received; I presumed the ordinary 
vage, the same as the other workman was paid. 

His fellow, by the way, was nearly six feet tall, broad 

f shoulder, long of limb—a man who might be described 
as lanky—and obviously lazy. He handled probably four 
}Jeces of lumber to the little fellow’s five and his man- 

r spelt protest in every move he made. 

Sitting there in the comfort which a southern sun gives 
when it is not too pronounced, I meditated upon the rea- 
sons for the difference. In this test of efficiency mere 
bulk was out of the running. So far as a casual in- 
spection could reveal one of these men was in as good 
condition physically as the other and apparently as 
inured to the work. They both seemed to be strong 
men with muscles trained to heavy work and lots of it. 
This eliminated the question of quality of brawn and 
forced the conclusion that it was a quality of brain or 
will which enabled the other to produce the better result. 





Placing myself in the position of the employer of these 
laborers, I rebelled at the thought of paying one man 
as much as the other, yet inquiry showed that they were 
receiving the same compensation. 

Casting about for a solution of the problem I noticed 
the larger man probably was ten years older than the 
smaller one and, judging by his manner of handling him- 
self, I was led to believe he had tested certain copy- 
book maxims and found them wanting, in his particular 
case at least. The other evidently had not and in 
prospective I followed his future course, watching him 
graduate from a loader to yard foreman, from yard fore- 
man to superintendent of the plant, and then on through 
the years I beheld him at the head of an institution 
of his own, still alert and still doing things in his own 
striking, forceful way and producing results. The pic- 
ture was an alluring one but, turning to the other side, 
I saw the figure of his companion bent with years and 
discouraged, broken with toil, with hope dead and life, 
or existence, a burden. 

Leaving this fruitful scene for conjecture I made a 
survey of the plant in general with a view of determin- 
ing how many of the aggressive type could be found 
among the mill workers. The result showed every kind 
of type from a carefree darkey who looked forward to 
pay day and the ensuing crap games to the faithful, 
conscientious worker impelled to do well by reason of his 


obligation to his employers and to those dependent upon 
him, There were a few who worked as though they en- 
joyed the labor and looked upon it as the preliminary 
step to something better, but they constituted a very 
small minority. 

When work ceased for the day the men of family 
went to their homes within whose four walls they ruled 
or were ruled, according to circumstances. Dividing up 
the workers into groups, the pursuits of each separate 
band typified the observation in regard to ‘‘birds of a 
feather.’’ Some of these groups discussed sports of vari- 
ous kinds and seemed to know more about the records of 
horses and ball players’ ability than anything else. The 
subjects discussed by others would not appear well in 
print, save of those of the minority who were talking 
affairs of shop, and mighty interesting talk they made 
of it. 

It was evident that each one followed inclination 
and took up with those who were interested in the same 
things that appealed to him. Meditating upon these com- 
mon traits of humanity the thought occurred that for a 
brief hour the observer would like to have been some 
great magician and have crept through the doors and 
windows and inoculated each of the inhabitants of that 
saw mill town with the toxin that flowed through the 
veins of the small, wiry, 155-pound genius who knew how 
to load lumber. THE PILGRIM. 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW EPOCH IN MEXICO FROM A LUMBERMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


Intimate Details of Lumbering in Mexico Told by Large Operator—Experimental Work Undertaken. 


Building up a great lumber manufacturing enterprise 
has much in common with the building of a state. Only 
those who have been through the mill properly can ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the task and the infinite mul- 
tiplicity of details which must be looked after. Not 
only must a factory for the manufacture of lumber be 
erected and equipped but facilities for securing the raw 
material and for shipping the manufactured article must 
be put in, and in addition to all this a city must be 
built and stocked with inhabitants and a commissary 
provided so that the workers may be fed and clothed. 
Today to build a saw mill means to build a town and 
populate it. In this country where conditions are un- 
derstood it is a great undertaking. The task becomes 
more difficult when the scene of activity is shifted to 
some other country, where the customs, traditions and 
the ‘‘lay’’ of affairs are strange. 

A talk with E. C. Hargrave, late of Bay City, Mich., 
who now is engaged in putting in a mill and establish- 
ing a town for the Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, at a point to be known as Dederich, in the state 
of Chihuahua, Mexico, served to emphasize the fore- 
going deductions. In the work he is carrying on Mr. 
Hargrave has a valuable assistant in his wife, who takes 
a keen interest in every inch of progress made and who 
cheers on the advance of civilization as heralded in the 
advent of a saw mill and saw mill town in old Mexico. 

The plans now being worked out by Mr. Hargrave for 
the Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company involve the 
erection of a twin saw mill, each part of which is to be 
equipped with two band saws and the usual auxilliaries 


which go to complete a modern plant. The mills will 
be located but a short distance apart, with the power 
house and electric lighting plant between them. The 


arrangement is designed so as to keep lumber constantly 
moving, some detail of manufacture being perfected at 
each stopping point. After leaving the saw mills the 
lumber passes into the dry kilns, thence to the planing 
mills and from this point to the dressed stock sheds, a 
rough stock shed intervening between the planing mills 
and the dry kilns. Timbers are handled on a separate 
line of conveyors and carried directly to the loading 
track. A very complete water works system has been 
arranged, each alley being equipped with 9 or 12-inch 
mains and branching out from these mains are smaller 
mains so as to provide fire plugs at every point where 
they can be used to good advantage. Fire engines are 
complete and powerful. The log pond will be forty-six 
acres in area and fed by a stream which has been turned 
from its original course for this purpose. 

Save the few who have investigated the pine timber 
resources of the Mexican states lying in the higher 
altitudes not a great deal is known in regard to the 
extent or value of the timber. Mr. Hargrave’s time 
has been taken up so completely by the building of a 
mill and town that he has not devoted as much time to 
the study of timber resources as otherwise he would 
have done. He has been in the north for some time 
completing arrangements for the purchase of machinery 
and logging equipment to carry on the work, stopping 
in Chicago last week. The logging equipment neces- 
sarily will be on a large scale, as the mills will have a 
capacity of from 500,000 to 600,000 feet a day. They 
include practically every known and approved device 
for gathering in a crop of logs ranging from the old 
standby high wheel carts to aerial tramways. Logging 
must be carried on under such conditions as to necessi- 
tate the employment of a great deal of machinery. By 
the utter absence of underbrush the timber growing on 
a mountainous country is made more accessible than 
otherwise would be the case. 

Speaking of the pine timber in this region—the states 
of Chihuahua and Sonora—Mr. Hargrave said: 


We have, I believe, about seven different kinds of pine 
found at altitudes varying from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. That 
we are now working in resembles in its outward character- 
istics the longleaf yellow pine—the bark, foliage and the 
fruit are almost identical. The wood, however, differs 
radically from southern longleaf pine and resembles more 
nearly the white pine of the north, there being no light 
wood and dark wood to it. The timber is soft. Higher up, 
at an altitude of about 7,500, is encountered another 
pine with a short leaf and smooth bark which reminds me 
very strongly of the pine we found in some of the Saginaw 
territory in the early days. The pine from the highlands 
will run from 15 to 20 percent to uppers. The trees are 
very tall and will cut an average of probably six 16-foot 
logs and will run probably seven logs to the thousand feet. 

I have heard a good bit about the timber being brittle, 
but this is a mistake. In Michigan we used to select the 
best from among our workmen for fellers. Here we give 
axes and saws to the most unintelligent and they go into 
the timber and cut down trees, pile them up in all manner 

of shapes, with the logs criss-cross, and so far we have not 
‘had a broken log to account for. The timber is soft but 
strong, with a great deal of elasticity. While the country 
is rough down there we have had no trouble in finding 
moderate grades for our railroads. The weather gets cold 
but the high altitude robs winter of its rigors. For in- 
stance, we had about five inches of snow in November but 
in three days it was all gone. 


Mr. Hargrave stated that since he had taken charge 
of the work, in September last, good-progress had been 
made not only in building the mills but in securing 
laborers to do the work and in providing decent accom- 


modations for them. Owing to the superior attractions 
in the way of respectable places to live in and fair 
wages the company had no difficulty whatever in get- 
ting all the men required to carry on the work thus 
far undertaken. 

A large part of the product of this mill will be min- 
ing timbers, 8x8 and larger, for use in the mines of the 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Company. This will en- 
able the company to utilize the tops of the trees to ad- 
vantage, as the trunks of the timber up in the limbs 
are strong enough for this purpose nothwithstanding the 
knots they contain 

In addition to working out details looking toward the 
operation of the mill and the logging department Mr. 
Hargrave has taken up several outside issues, among 
them the installation of turpentine operations, which 
will be pushed ahead of the woods work so that the 
timber will not be damaged in any way. The company 
expects to put in this year about 200,000 boxes. The 
work is being carried on with great care and placed 
under the charge of an experienced and competent over- 
seer. If this project shall prove as successful as ex- 
pected the work probably will be enlarged next year. 
The man in charge of the work is studying conditions 
affecting the flow of resin and is making experiments 
as to the best manner of carrying on the work. A small 
tract of timber had been boxed in the old way, but the 


present owners will use McCoy and Hurdy’s cups. 

Another possibility is being examined into involving 
the manufacture of tannin from the bark of a tree 
called the black pine, which Mr. Hargrave said has 
the thickest bark he had ever seen on a pine tree and 
is very rich in tannin. Tests now are being made to 
determine whether or not it is possible to extract tannin 
from this bark and make the work successful from a 
commercial standpoint. 

Referring to the use of timbers Mr. Hargrave said 
there was a ready market for all the heavy slabs and 
edgings not required to feed the boilers. In addition 
men were being put into the woods to work over the 
tops and limbs of trees, which are to be cut into ordi- 
nary cord wood lengths and sold at a profit. The small 
stuff will be piled and burned and in this way danger 
of fire will be done away with, and the young timber, 
of which he said there is a large quantity, will be given 
an opportunity to mature. 

Something of the size of the plant can be appreciated 
when it is understood that 3,200 automatic sprinklers 
will be installed and the fire pumps will have a capacity 
of 5,000 gallons a minute. 

Mr. Hargrave and his wife expect to return to Mexico 
within a few weeks, after having completed the purchase 
of the necessary machinery to carry on the great lum- 
bering operations which he has in charge. 





NEW PRESIDENT OF THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


After a most exciting campaign W. A. Bennett, of 
Bennett & Witte, was elected president of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange on the 
‘‘Red’’ or regular ticket, his opponent being J. M. 
Sears, a prominent insurance man, Mr. Bennett’s major- 
ity being 160. This is the first time for many years 
that the regular ticket has been the winner, the in- 
fluence of Mr. Bennett being great enough to carry the 
entire ticket to, victory. 

The platform on which Mr. Bennett was elected was 
announced as favoring a belt line railroad, better switch- 





W. A. BENNETT, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


President of the Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 


ing rates, increased. terminal facilities and the removal 
of discriminations against Cincinnati by the railroads. 
Among lumbermen it was well known that Mr. Bennett 
was also an ardent advocate of reciprocal demurrage, 
and in a talk before the Lumbermen’s Club on Monday, 
January 7, he placed himself squarely on that issue. 
The meeting then took on the character of a love feast, 
and after many short addresses endorsing his candidacy, 
it was unanimously resolved that the Lumbermen’s Club 
should turn out on election day and work to accomplish 
Mr. Bennett’s election, which took place on January 9. 

The election was a most exciting one, the ‘‘yellows’’ 
working like Trojans for the election of J. M. Sears, 
while the friends of Mr. Bennett literally painted the 
Chamber of Commerce ‘‘red.’’ 

Mr. Bennett has been the recipient of congratulations 
from all the business organizations of the city. He is 
well known as an aggressive fighter, and it is conceded, 
even by railroad men, that all the reforms he has under- 
taken will be accomplished or well on their way to 
fulfilment before his term as president expires. 

Among the lumbermen of Cincinnati no one stands 
higher than W. A. Bennett, as he is always found in 
the forefront of every movement looking to the better- 
ment of conditions. 

While the style of the firm is still Bennett & Witte, it 
has been kept so in remembrance of his former partner, 
Mr. Witte, who some years ago passed over to the silent 
majority, highly honored and lovingly remembered. His 
present business associate is George Ehman, who has 
charge of the Memphis office, while Mr. Bennett con- 


ducts the principal office in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Bennett was a prominent figure at the recent 


meeting of the Union dealers’ association at the Grand. 


hotel, January 22 and 23, and was the recipient of much 
congratulation by the numerous members of the lumber 
fraternity, who were attending the convention, on his 
election to the highly honored position of president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Among business men the position of president of the 
Chamber of Commerce is highly coveted and esteemed 
as the greatest honor that can be bestowed. The presi- 
dency carries with it a wide field of influence, as the 
membership numbers over 2,000 and is composed of the 
leading business men of all lines. 

The local press gave much space to the election of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and many very flattering para- 
graphs were printed on the sterling character of the 
newly elected president. The Times-Star published a 
three-column halftone of Mr. Bennett at his desk, and 
outlined his policy. One thing may be predicted as 
certain, and it is that lumbermen will get all that is 
coming to them during Mr. Bennett’s term of office, and 
his mark will be left on the history of the chamber 
many years after this generation of lumbermen shall 
have passed away. 


PBBAIPIPILPIPP_OP™IP_>_I_PP* 
GOVERNOR WANTS LEGISLATION ON PEONAGE. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 28.—The recently reported 
peonage cases in the lumber camps of the counties of 
Raleigh and Wyoming, of this state, have caused Gov. 
W. M. O. Dawson to send a special message to the state 
legislature, now in session, asking that the members of 
that body enact suitable legislation to prevent any 
further proceeding such as reported to the Federal 
government, which in turn notified the chief executive of 
this state. In substance the governor said: 


These matters are such as ought to be brou 
attention of the legislature, aed t lay them bolene jy 
discharge of my duty. They show a deplorable condition. 
They emphasize the assertion in my regular message to you 
pel on = Pei ee evils of the day is the 

reement o: e laws, and the i 

and contempt Bring consequent disregard 

There is a great demand for laborers in this state. 'o 
supply this demand lumber companies, coal companies Ro 
like industries apply to concerns from the east who are in 
the business of furnishing laborers. The labor agencies are 
paid a stipulated price ($2 I am told) for each laborer that 
is furnished. It is not strange that an undesirable class 
of labor is procured by this means. ‘These laborers are of 
different nationalities, unable to speak our language and 
unable to protect themselves. Many are brutal and vicious 
and, their manhood and spirit crushed by centuries of 
oppression in foreign countries, they confuse liberty with 
license. But they are human beings. Our duty, the instinct 
of humanity, justice, our own safety as a people and our 
good name all demand that they be treated justly, and that 
BD ig a — oo the offenders be adequately 

, an ere be need of further 

promptly, furnished legislation it be 

s to the Raleigh county case, it appears that under 
contract with the lumber company, which was Pa ge 
railroad, a New York labor agency furnished the lumber 
company twenty-six men, the lumber company agreeing to 
pay them $1.50 to $1.65 a day, and advanced money to pay 
their railroad fare from New York. When these men came 
to Raleigh county they became dissatisfied and wanted to 
return. They were summarily arrested and deprived of 
their liberty. Probably they were deceived by the labor 
agency, either as to the kind of labor they were to perform 
or tne compensation they were to receive, or as to both. 
On paying back to the lumber company the amount of their 
transportation expenses part of the men were as promptly 
released as they had been arrested. The men were ail 
charged with fraud. Those who did not or could not 
pay back the money were imprisoned; afterwards they 
went to work in peonage. The whole proceedings show an 
oepnet to collect a simple debt by duress, which is unlaw- 
ul. 
The Wyoming county case shows that these men are held 
in peonage, guarded by armed men, until they have paid 
back the transportation money, and if they escape are un- 
lawfully arrested and brought back by no gentle means and 
—e- by vicious, cruel, lawless men employed as 
guards. 
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INTERESTING CAR SHORTAGE INQUIRY AT TACOMA. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hears Testimony from Lumbermen and Railroads—No Ill Feeling Shown 
by Either Side—Lumbermen Blame Railroad Officials—Testimony 


RAILROAD IRREGULARITIES CHARGED. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 19.—Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Franklin K. Lane arrived in Tacoma 
Friday and devoted today to hearing statements of 
lumbermen relative to the car shortage. The sessions 
were held in the United States court room and occu- 
pied the greater part of the day. There was a large 
attendance at both sessions, manufacturers of forest 
products predominating. Gen. James M. Ashton, of 
this city, represented the lumber interests at. the hear- 
ing, assisted by Attorney Austin E. Griffith, of Seat- 
tle. More than forty lumber manufacturers from 
western Washington were present and displayed keen 
interest in the proceedings. The Northern Pacific 
Railway Company was represented by Attorney James 
Kerr, assistant general counsel with headquarters at 
St. Paul; E. J. Cannon, division counsel at Spokane; 
J. G. Woodworth, of St. Paul, general traffic manager; 
Third Vice President C. M. Levey, Assistant General 
Superintendent B. E. Palmer, General Western Freight 
Agent Henry Blakeley and Division Superintendent 
W. C. Albee, of this city. Mr. Cannon conducted most 
of the examinations for the railroad. 

The facts developed before Commissioner Lane 
showed that the Northern Pacific’s equipment is en- 
tirely inadequate to handle the lumber products of 
western Washington. It was shown that small lum- 
ber companies are gradually being forced into bank- 
ruptecy and that the larger ones have sustained losses 
which will run into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
by failure of the Northern Pacific to furnish enough 
cars to enable the 750 mill plants along its lines to 
market their product. 

There was no feeling shown by either the lumber- 
men or the railroad representatives at the sessions. 
The millmen calmly and quietly detailed how, through 
no fault of their own, they have lost thousands of dol- 
lars in the last eighteen months solely because they 
have not been able to market their product. At the 
same time they complimented the strenuous efforts 
of local officials of the Northern Pacific to relieve the 
car situation and said that, while the Tacoma officials 
had done all they could, the fault lay in the manage- 
ment of the higher officials of the railroad. 

Lumbermen stated that before James J. Hill ac- 
quired control of the Northern Pacific plans were be- 
ing made to double track the entire line. While in 
those days, six or seven years ago, shipments of lum- 
ber were sent from Tacoma to St. Louis in two or 
three weeks, today it takes lumber from seventy to 
120 days to cover the same distance. It was recounted 
that a shipment of lumber sent by sailing vessel 
around Cape Horn at the same time a shipment of 
lumber was started for the Atlantic coast via the 
Northern Pacific, had made the voyage in about five 
months and won the race. 


Mill Operators Testify. 


The testimony presented by the mill operators ex- 
amined in behalf of the lumbermen was alike in 
essential facts of car shortage, and in delayed de- 
livery of shipments. Some of the mills have lost 
more than others, owing to other conditions, such as 
their ability to use water transportation, their lumber 
storage facilities ete. 

Details of testimony related to the policy, alleged to 
be fathered by James J. Hill, of allowing cars to accu- 
mulate on the sidetracks, and then running long 
trains across the continent at a very slow rate of 
speed. The manufacturers stated that this policy, 
shortsighted and unjust to the shippers, has caused 
the ear shortage to be felt much more keenly than 
it would otherwise have been. 

Mr. Lane was also greatly interested in the testi- 
mony relating to the enforced observance by lumber 
manufacturers of certain routings for their shipments 
provided by the railroad. The millmen asserted that 
80 percent of the cars used by the Northern Pacific 
for the transportation of lumber belongs to other rail- 
roads. All of these cars have to be returned east by 
the same route whence they came, and unless the mill- 
men have shipments going in that direetion they have 
found it necessary to adopt the policy of holding the 
cars and paying demurrage until they could secure 
an order for shipments going to points along the line 
of the railroad owning the car. 

The Northern Pacific railway will offer testimony a% 
the Seattle meeting Tuesday. The lumbermen will 
present four or five additional witnesses. 


Statement of Lumbermen’s Counsel. 


James M. Ashton, counsel for the lumbermen, opened 
the hearing by an oral statement of the purposes of 
the lumbermen in bringing witnesses before the com- 
mission. Said he: 

We contend that the railroad companies, through failure 
to provide themselves with proper equipment, have failed 
to transport at least one-third of the business offered them. 
We will also show that the business received by the North- 
ern Pacific has been subject to unusual apd costly delay, 





Shows Business Greatly Injured. 





owing to inadequate accommodations upon the part of the 
railroad company for handling the traffic. 

On the other hand, we will show that the business of 
the shingle and lumber manufacturers has been constantly 
increasing, but that their actual product has decreased, 
because of the shortage in car supply. We will show that 
the millmen have used great diligence in loading the cars 
as fast as they have been received. In view of the fact 
that the millmen, although doing their part, have been 
unable to ship their product, we ask the commission to 
declare that a car shortage exists, and seek to find a 
remedy for the same. 

We are also taking this question up in the law courts. 
Once it hag been shown that the car shortage exists, we 
rest our case upon the obligation of a common carrier to 
transport the business offered it and to provide sufficient 
equipment for handling the same, according to the pro- 
visions of both the interstate commerce laws and the com- 
mon law. At present we intend to show that the railroad 
companies, particularly the Northern Pacific, are at fault 
and request a remedy from your hands. 

Commissioner Lane—You do not understand, do you, 
Generai Ashton, that there is any power in the hands of 
the commission to relieve the situation as it stands now? 

Mr. Ashton—To be perfectly frank, I think there is a 
great doubt about it. However, we hope to receive an order 
which can be used as prima facie evidence in the further 
prosecution of our cause. 

Commissioner Lane—We will continue the hearing under 
the understanding that the object is the discovery of means 
of remedying the situation. 


The first witness for the lumbermen’s interests was 
Frank B. Cole, editor of the West Coast Lumberman, 
of Tacoma, who testified, from information, as to the 
general situation. 

Weighty Testimony. 

J. E. Williams, of the West Coast Lumber Company, 
of Centralia, who for seventeen years has operated a 
saw mill and crossarm factory at Centralia, stated 
that his plant cut about 30,000 feet of lumber in a 
ten-hour day. 


Since last May we have received only ten cars a month 
from the Northern Pacific railway and we have ordered and 
need thirty cars a month. The railroad officials here seem 
to be doing all that they can to make a fair division of the 
core, they have. The trouble is in the equipment of the 
road. 

The effect of the failure of the Northern Pacific to deliver 
ears has been to decrease our output a third and to close 
our mill nearly half of the last eight moifths. We have 
$17,000 worth of stock on hand which has been sold and is 
ready to be delivered. Since last May it has taken about 
sixty days for a carload of lumber to travel from the mill 
to the Minnesota transfer points. 


Anything With Wheels. 


Alex White, owner of a saw mill at Littell, four 
miles east of Chehalis, having a daily capacity of 75,- 
000 feet of lumber, stated that for the last year and 
a half there had been a constant shortage of cars, and 
that during this time his mill had loaded ‘‘ anything 
with wheels on it and in the shape of a car.’’ He 
said that the cars received by him represented only 
30 percent of what he had ordered and really needed. 


Our business has been curtailed 75 percent by the car 
shortage. We have stock on hand sold a year ago, and 
yet we cannot get cars to load it. The 400 people living at 
Littell, near the mill, and who are dependent upon the 
mechanics we employ for support, have suffered greatly 
because of the fact that our mill has been shut down more 
than half of the time. We ordered cars a year ago for the 
delivery of shipments to Walla Walla and North Dakota 
points and have not yet been able to deliver this lumber. 

Because I saw I was losing: money rapidly and must soon 
go to the wall unless I secured cash in some manner or 
other, I made an extremely low figure to the Northern 
Pacific in bidding for.a lumber contract. I secured the 
contract, and although I sold the lumber at a figure $1 
below the market price a thousand, I was glad to have an 
opportunity to run my mill. The Northern Pacific always 
seemed to have plenty of cars to get its own lumber. 


Cars With Strings to Them. 


George E. Birge, manager of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency of Centralia, related his experiences in 
securing cars for the shipment of the products of 
twelve saw mills, the output of which is handled by 
his agency. Mr. Rirge sprung one of the most sensa- 
tional features of the investigation when he said: 


Practically every car I get has a string tied to it. If it 
is a Northern Pacific car it cannot get off the Northern 
Pacific line. If a foreign car coming by way of Billings, 
Silver Bow or Portland, it must be loaded for points along 
the same route whence the car came. I first had instruc- 
tions to return all Harriman cars by way of Silver Bow. 
Then I expended a large amount in =". up a business 
in points reached by way of that route. ‘hen the order 
came to return all Harriman cars by way of Portland. I 
abandoned the Silver Bow business and tried the new field. 
Then I stopped getting Harriman cars. 

It has taken me from three days to six months to secure 
delivery of empty cars I have ordered. We cannot get any 


.more chained cars for long timbers, and while 20 percent 


of the business of the agency before the shortage became 
severe was in long timbers, we cannot accept any more 
orders of this character because we cannot get the cars. 
As a remedy for the car shortage, I secured a contract to 
supply the North-Western railroad with 2,400 cars of 
lumber, on condition that it furnish the cars. About 350 
of these cars were diverted from our mills by the Northern 
Pacific and used elsewhere. We sold lumber to the North- 
Western at $1 a 1,000 feet below the market price. We 
simply had to get the business to keep alive. Cars ship; 
on July 18 to New Salem, N. D., were on the road 118 
days. Seventy days is a good average for the time required 
to deliver cars to Minnesota transfer points. During the 
90s we shipped cars by way of the Burlington to St. uis 
in thirty days and less. 


Photographic Proofs. 


General Ashton—How long does it take a car to get to 
Walla Walla? 

Mr. Birge—We started loaded cars for Walia Walla 
October 30 and they have not reached there yet. 

We have 20,000,000 feet of lumber accumulated at our 
mills. (Here Mr. Birge presented photographs showing the 
stacks of lumber sold a gd ago and still remaining in the 
yards of the different mills he represents.) 

The smaller mills in our section have had to borrow 
money to keep alive. Now they are having to shut down. 
Then the insurance companies withdraw their protection. 
The banks demand new security for the loans and the big 
mills have to help out the little ones, or permit them to go 
into bankruptcy. The southwestern portion of Washington 
is not an agricultural country and the lumber industries sup- 
pest the people. When the mills close thousands of people 
suffer. 

During last September, when the Northern Pacific issued 
an embargo upon lumber shipments, refusing to load any 
ears of dead freight, a man in my employ investigated con- 
ditions east from Spokane to Montana and found the mills 
in that section being supplied freely with the cars which 
we were denied. If cars were supplied me freely my invest- 
ment would be $30,000. At present I am doing about one- 
third the business on a $150,000 investment that I ought to 
do with $30,000 invested. I have here 100 orders for cars 
intended to deliver timbers already sold, which were given 
to the Northern Pacific January, 1906. These cars have 
not been received. In 1905 we received 5,872 cars. Busi- 
ness has increased greatly since then, and together with the 
North-Western cars, we received only 5,222 in 1906. Dur- 
ing 1906 we ordered 12,000 cars. 

Eighty percent of the cars delivered to us is not owned 
by the Northern Pacific railway. As all of these cars have 
to be routed over the foreign lines whence they came, there 
might be plenty of cars to supply our demand, and still 
under the proportion of foreign cars furnished there would 
be a car shortage because of this compulsory routing. 


At 12:30 the hearing was adjourned for a noon re- 
cess. General Ashton announced that he would try 
to pick out his most important witnesses and dis- 
pense with the hearing of about three-fourths of the 
millmen who had been subpoenaed to appear before 
the commission. 

The Afternoon Session. 

At the opening of the afternoon session of the in- 
vestigation Captain Everett G. Griggs, second vice 
president and general manager of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, was called to the stand. Mr. 
Griggs stated that the mills of which he is an officer 
have a daily capacity of about 500,000 feet of lumber 
and 400,000 shingles a day. In response to a question 
by the attorney he stated that he had been engaged 
in the lumber business in this city for sixteen years, 
during which time his company had been sending as 
large a portion of the product of its mills into eastern 
markets as possible. 

Mr. Griggs is president of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and in that capacity was 
active in the attempt made last summer to secure cars 
from the Northern Pacific railroad and Hill interests. 
He said: 


We were the pioneers in the shipping of lumber to eastern 
markets and whatever of our output we can get to the 
eastern market goes there. We have had considerable diffi- 
culty during the last three years and have lost a large 
amount of business in the eastern market because we could 
not get our shipments through. We have facilities for 
shipping by water as well as by rail, but we prefer to sell 
our output in the eastern states rather than export it or 
handle it by the coastwise trade. It is more profitable to us 
to sell to dealers at Missouri river points or in St. Paul 
than to ship by water, but the car shortage has compelled 
us to export a large part of our output. 


Loss Through Lack of Cars. 


Commissioner Lane—What do you estimate has been the 
amount of your loss on account of the lack of cars? 

Mr. Griggs—I should say that about 40 percent of our 
business has been lost in the eastern markets and we have 
—_ compelled to dispose of our product by water, often at 
a loss. 

Commissioner Lane—What percent of your business is 
handled by water? 

Mr. Griggs—I should say about 60 percent. 

Commissioner Lane—Are the prices in the export trade 
higher or lower than in the eastern market? 

Mr. Griggs—The prices vary in both the rail and water 
shipments, but especially so in the water shipments. The 
loading conditions, where the cargo goes and other con- 
siderations have an effect. In the eastern market lumber 
of the better grade is demanded; that is, dressed and fin- 
ished stock. In loading vessels for coastwise and export 
trade this ‘kind of lumber is not in such great demand, but 
the rough grade, which is demanded, must be of such 
quality that the mills lose heavily. This condition first 
caused us to seek a market in the east for the rough grades, 
this is, dimension stuff. Up to a short time ago there was 
little demand for this. When we could not get cars to ship 
the better grades of our output to eastern markets we were 
compelled to sell it wherever we could and often at a 
heavy loss. 

Mr. Ashton—Captain Griggs, give the commissioner some 
estimate of specific losses. 

Mr. Griggs—Our losses have ranged from $2 to $3 a 
thousand feet in a number of instances. We have been 
unable to send long timbers to New York, our best market 
for that class of stuff. These bring the highest prices of 
any of our output, and we have been compelled to send 
what we cut by water to other markets. 

Mr. Ashton—Has your company any retail yards in other 
parts of the state? 

Mr. Griggs—We have eleven yards east of the Cascade 
mountains, which we aim to supply with stock cut by our 
mills here. Our largest yard is at North Yakima, and at 
that point we have ae a competition. We have been 
unable to keep the stock in these yards up because we 
could not get cars to ship lumber even that distance. We 
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have even tried to anticipate the demands of the residents 
of the farming district by placing large stocks in these 
yards months in advance. We were unable to get cars to 
do this even. 


Mr. Lane here asked the witness what he estimated 
the loss of his company for the last two years on 
account of the car shortage would amount to. Mr. 
Griggs said his company had sustained a total loss, 
because of lack of cars, of fully $100,000 during that 
time. 


Mr. Lane—What has been the time required for cars to 
be moved from Tacoma to St. Paul? 


Cars Thirty Days in Yards. 


Mr. Griggs—I should say about ninety days is the usual 
time. Our accounts have been delayed about that length 
of time because of slow delivery. We have loaded cars at 
our mills and have investigated thirty days later and found 
them still in the Tacoma yards. ‘The greater part of the 
delay has occurred west of the Cascade mountains. We 
now have a number of law suits on our hands because of 
nondelivery of orders of lumber because we have _ been 
unable to get cars or they have been held up after being 
loaded. We have refused to take orders for millions of 
feet of all grades of lumber for eastern shipment on account 
of this shortage. 

Mr. Ashton—Have you ever taken up the conditions with 
the officials of the railroads, Captain Griggs? 

Mr. Griggs—We went to St. Paul last June and I per- 
sonally talked with Mr. Hill, president of the Great North- 
ern, concerning the situation. He told me that the north- 
west, and Washington in particular, was being developed 
entirely too fast. He said further that the Great Northern 
railroad would pay dividends if it did not carry a stick 
of lumber. I believe that the railroads have done all in 
their present power to relieve the shortage. It does not 
seem that it is so much the shortage of cars as the inabil- 
ity of the roads to move cars after they are loaded. Last 
summer, when we had no cars here, there were any number 
of empties on sidings in the eastern part of the state. 


The Brokerage System. 


At this point in the inquiry the witness was ques- 
tioned by both Commissioner Lane, Mr. Ashton and 
Attorney Cannon, who represents the Northern Pacific 
interests, concerning the effect that brokers in the 
large cities of the east, who make a practice of buy- 
ing car shipments of lumber and reconsigning them 
to other dealers, have on the situation. Mr. Griggs 
stated that a number of the small mills of the state 
have been built up by this means, but he believed 
that if this system were not followed the cars would 
be obtained more quickly by the railroads and that 
the same small millmen would profit by the 
arrangement on account of the better prices which, 
it would be possible to secure for their product. He 
stated that the practice of these brokers caused the 
prices to be cut to a considerable extent and large 
dealers, who sell direct to the consignee, are unable 
to get the price which the lumber should bring. He 
suggested that this should be governed by a law which 
would compel the purchaser of lumber to release the 
ear after a certain time. 


Mr. Ashton—What were the conditions at the season of 
the year when wheat is being moved by the railroads, up 
to two years ago? 

Mr. Griggs—A shortage of cars at the time of the year 
when wheat was being moved has always existed, but it 
usually lasted only about three or four months. During 
that season we often had difficulty in getting cars. ‘his 
shortage in the fall occurred at the busiest season of the 
year tor the lumbermen. 

Mr. Cannon—Was the shortage more severe at those 
times than it is at present? 

Mr. Griggs—The shortage of cars was never more acute 
than it is at present or than it has been for some time. 
During the last eighteen months it has been difficult to get 
cars and the conditions have been growing worse. 


A. N. Riggs, of the H. McCormick Lumber Com- 
pany, of McCormick, on the South Bend branch, was 
called. 

The first question asked of Mr. Riggs by Attorney 
Ashton was: 


What time is required to move cars loaded at your mills 
to Minnesota transier points? 

“About sixty days is the average.” 

“Mr. Riggs, how long is usualiy required to get cars to 
the mills atter you place the order with the local agent?” 

“The average is about forty-five days.” 


In answering a question concerning the loss to his 
company occasioned by lack of cars and the delay in 
getting them, Mr. Riggs said: 


We have two mills, one with a capacity of 50,000 feet 
and the other with a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. The 
first mill, in which we have invested about $100,000, we 
have not had in operation during the year on account of the 
lack of cars. 

Conditions in Southwest. 


Commissioner Lane here took opportunity to ques- 
tion the witness concerning the conditions with regard 
to the small mills of the southwestern part of the 
state. 


You are familiar with the conditions existing in that part 
of the state south of Tacoma, are you not? What has been 
the effect of this shortage of cars on the small mill owners? 
Have they been able to keep their plants going anywhere 
near steadily? 

Mr. Riggs—I can say that I am well acquainted with the 
conditions in the entire southwestern part of Washington 
and have investigated the effect of the car shortage thor- 
oughly. The result of the shortage has been to shut down 
all of the mills for a part of the time at least. Not one of 
the plants in that section has been able to run a ten-hour 
shift during the entire year just past and the loss to many 
of them has been large. 

Do you lay this entirely to the car shortage? 

Yes, sir, entirely. 

Mr. Ashton—Is it not true that you lost orders for 500,- 
000 feet of lumber because you had no cars? 

Mr. Riggs—Yes, sir, it is true. We had the lumber cut 
but could not get cars. Because of this inability to fill the 
orders we will now be compelled to pay out $2,500 damages 
to the parties who ordered the lumber. Besides this, we 
were compelled to ship 2,500,000 feet to California points at 
a loss of $1.50 per thousand. 


Hoquiam Company’s Troubles. 


Charles H. Jones, of the North Western Lumber 
Company, of Hoquiam, was next called to the stand. 


He stated that the capacity of the plant of which he 
is one of the owners is 140,000 feet of lumber, 225,000 
shingles and 35,000 lath a day. In addition, the com- 
pany operates a box factory and door department. 
The company ships its product by rail when possible 
and by water only when forced to do so. It is en- 
tirely dependent on the Northern Pacific for railroad 
facilities. He stated that it was more profitable for 
his company to sell to eastern markets than to engage 
in the coastwise and export trade, as it handles the 
better grades of lumber almost entirely. 

Commissioner Lane asked for an explanation of 
why it was more profitable to ship to eastern markets 
than by water and in answering Mr. Jones said: 


Lumber which goes east is carefully graded and sells at a 
good figure. The lumber which is culled out is only of the 
poorer grade and can be disposed of in other ways. When 
we load a vessel it is usually with rough lumber, but the 
conditions and competition is such that this rough lumber 
must contain a large percentage of clear stock. This should 
go into a better grade, but in order to dispose of the cargo 
in the California market we must give a better class of lum- 
ber for the same grade than the grade warrants. We thus 
lose a large quantity of clear lumber. 


Mr. Griffith, of Seattle, attorney for the lumbermen, 
conducted the examination of Mr. Jones. He asked: 


How many cars did your company need for interstate 
shipments during the year 1906? 

Mr. Jones—We should have had 1,600 cars. We have 
handled as high as 1,800 cars during a year. 

How many did you get? 

Something more than 800. 

Hiow many did you get in 1905? 

I think it was 1,370. 

What was the condition of the car supply prior to 1905? 

In 1902 the supply of cars was liberal, except in October 
and November. It was short during those months and 
dropped off about forty cars each month. In 1903 the sup- 
ply was shorter and we were compelled to divert a portion 
of the trade to cargo shipments. In 1904 there were more 
cars, but there was a bad shortage when wheat began to 
move. 


Asked if his company objected to the kind of cars 
sent by the railroad, he said: ‘‘We have objected on 
only a few occasions when the class of lumber being 
shipped and the routing required certain kinds of 
ears. We received mostly boxears,’’ 

Mr. Jones stated that the eastern shipments of his 
company were consigned principally to points in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and the central states and to New 
York city and Boston. These shipments are routed 
by way of Billings, Mont. 

‘*How is your company supplied with cars, do they 
come singly or in bunches?’’ asked Mr. Griffith. 

‘*Well,’’ replied the witness, ‘‘they come both 
ways, usually singly, but sometimes we get us many 
as two at one time.’’ 

In regard to the rate of movement of cars and the 
effects of this condition and the general shortage, Mr. 
Jones said: 


It requires from seventy-five to eighty-five days for a car 
to reach St. Paul or Kansas City at present. The result 
is that the manufacturer is under a greater risk and must 
have larger capital invested than would be the case were 
it possible to get cars at the right time and get them 
through to their destination. 


Grays Harbor Conditions. 


C. F. White, president of the Grays liarnor Com- 
mercial Company, of Cosmopolis, one of the most 
active men in organizing the united action upon the 
part of the lumbermen for the betterment of railroad 
conditions, furnished important testimony. He stated 
that the saw mill operated by his company had an 
output of 140,000 feet of lumber a day and that three 
shingle mills under the same management have a daily 
capacity of 500,000 shingles. Mr. White is chairman 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion special committee which is dealing with the car 
shortage. Said Mr. White: 


During 1906 we needed about 2,000 cars to move our 
product. We received 1,267 cars. We have experienced a 
car shortage for seven or eight years. The number of cars 
received by us since 1896 follows: 1897, 1,344; 1898, 1,469; 
1899, 1,684; 1900, 1,954; 1901, 1,722; 1902, 1,989; 1903, 
1,539; 1904, 1,179: 1905, 1,424, and 1906, 1,267. Our 
orders during recent years have increased, while the car 
supply decreased. This, however, is ,the first year during 
which the car shortage has extended over an entire year. 
Since 1904 the Northern Pacific railroad has frequently en- 
forced an embargo upon lumber shipments. I know of no 
other commodity being refused for shipment. The lumber 
— is always made to carry the burden of all other 
traffic. 

Commissioner Lane—Ilow long have you been compelled 
to return loaded cars via the route whence they came? 

Mr. White—For several years. This year from {5 to 80 
—— of the cars furnished us have been owned by foreign 

nes. 

Commissioner Lane—This being the case, you have been 
limited in your business in only being able to load cars 
for points whence they came? 


Order Must Fit Car. 


Mr. White—We have been very much restricted by this 
rule, but this year we have had so many orders and so few 
ears that we could always find an order to fit the cars, in- 
stead of getting cars to suit our orders. We have loaded 
every character of a car, including stock cars, refrigerator 
cars, box, gondola and flat cars. However, this compulsory 
routing of cars causes us to lose considerable business, and 
to lose some trade that is more profitable than other sales. 

Our shingle mills have been shut down a greater part of 
this year and we have an accumulation of saw mill stock on 
hand valued at $100,000. This makes our taxes higher, our 
insurance costs more and in many ways it increases our 
expenses and at the same time decreases our gross receipts. 

We pay out very little in demurrage charges. Occasionally, 
because of our having to resort to the taking of any cars 
we can get, we receive a car which does not suit any of our 
orders. Rather than lose the car we pay demurrage on it 
until we can wire to eastern agents and secure an order 
suited to the car. We have sales offices in Seattle which 
handle the product of other mills. We have received at 
least 100 letters from millmen saying that they cannot de- 
liver any more orders for us because they cannot get cars. 
Railroad sidetracks in this section of the country are packed 
with loaded cars. Time taken in delivering Chicago ship- 
ments averages three months. Five years ago the same 
shipments were delivered in an average of twenty days. 


Through cross-examination Attorney Kerr sought 
to secure a statement from the witness to the effect 


that he and other lumbermen had stated to Northern 
Pacific officials that unless a lower rate on lumber was 
granted in 1904 the Washington shipments would ex- 
perience a great decrease. Mr. White, however, main- 
tained that although such conditions existed for a 
short time during 1904, during the latter part of 1905 
it became clear that there was going to be a phenome- 
nal increase in the eastern demand for Washington 
timber, and that the railroad company was aware of 
these indications and had time to provide equipment 
necessary to handle the prospective business. 


What Mr. Hill Said. 


General Ashton—Mr. White, did you ever have a personal 
talk with James J. Hill concerning the situation? 

Mr. White—I did. He told me that he cared nothing for 
the lumber shipments, and that the Northern Pacific rail- 
road would pay dividends if it did not get a dollar out of 
the lumber business. 

I believe the shortage largely results from Mr. Hill's 
policy of moving cars as slow as possible. He has a return 
per mile policy and on that account overloads his loco- 
motives with long trains. Before Hill’s influence was pre- 
dominant the lumber shippers had little difficulty in hav- 
ing their product moved promptly. The policy of Mr. Hill’s 
predecessor was to double-track the Northern Pacific from 
Puget sound to St. Paul. 


Lynn H. Miller, of the Pacific National Lumber 
Company, was the next witness. The company has a 
saw mill at Ashford, located fifty-five miles from 
Tacoma on the Tacoma Eastern railway. The plant 
turns out 60,000 feet of lumber in ten hours. It has 
been in operation since June, 1906, and employs sixty 
men. Said he: 


Our plant has been shut down most of the time since we 
have been in position to operate it to its full capacity. The 
Tacoma Eastern has handled our business promptly, but be- 
cause the Northern Pacific takes six weeks to accept a car 
from the Tacoma Eastern, and as the latter road has no 
means of storing cars in Tacoma, we have been running 
only one day since December 10, 1906. We have orders for 
three months ahead. It costs us $50 a day to keep up our 
mill when it is not in operation. The Northern Pacific rail- 
way notified us that cars received over the Great Northern 
would have to be returned by the same routing when we 
had loaded them. 


Car Routing Explained. 


At this juncture Commissioner Lane called upon the 
Northern Pacific for a representative who could fur- 
nish data as to the number of foreign cars in service. 
W. C. Albee, superintendent of the Pacific division, re- 
sponded. He presented a chart showing the number 
of Northern Pacific and foreign cars used by the rail- 
road on the Pacific division during 1906. 

Commissioner Lane—Mr. Albee, explain this car routing 
policy of the Northern Pacific. 

‘Mr. Albee—The rules adopted by the American Car 
Service Association require that any foreign car received 
loaded by any gateway can be returned loaded via any other 
junction point. But any foreign car received empty must 
be returned, when loaded, via the same routing whence it 
came. 

Commissioner Lane—Do you agree, Mr. Albee, with the 
statement of the lumbermen that 80 percent of the cars 
furnished them were foreign cars? 

Mr. Albee then presented his statistics. As an ex- 
ample he stated that on December 1, 1906, there were 
1,900 foreign cars out of a total of 6,400 cars on the 
Pacific division. General Ashton was on his feet in 
an instant. 


Mr. Ashton—How many of that 6,400 cars were available 
as public carriers, Mr. Albee? 

Further questioning resulted in Mr. Albee’s stating 
that approximately 300 of these cars were in work 
train use, 600 cars were loaded with logs and 400 with 
coal. Then he added that there were other cars in 
addition to this 1,300 out of the public service, and to 
be deducted from the total of 6,400 to which he had 
referred. 


Commissioner Lane—Mr. Albee, will you have made up 
for me a list of the Northern Pacific and foreign cars in 
actual public service on your division on June 30, 1906? 
Also get for me the number of empty cars received from 
foreign roads by the Northern Pacific railway during the 
first weeks in March, June and October, 1906. Have these 
figures with you at the Seattle meeting. 


E. B. Foote, a Centralia lumber manufacturer, cor- 
roborated statements of other witnesses concerning 
the shortage and said that 50 percent of the cars 
ordered by his mill had not been delivered, and that 
the Northern Pacific required about ninety days to 
deliver an average shipment to Minnesota Transfer 
points. 

Driven Out of Eastern Business. 


W. A. Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, one 
of the large lumber manufacturing plants of Puget 
sound, stated that his company had shipped the first 
ear of lumber ever handled by the Northern Pacific. 
He said: is 


We order from eight to sixteen cars from the Northern 
Pacific daily and receive an average of two cars. It has 
driven us out of the eastern business and compelled us to 
seek another market for our products. 

Commissioner Lane—Have you ever tried shipping a 
eargo around the Horn? 

Mr. Whitman—yYes, we have. However, it takes, as a 
rule, from six to eight months for a sailing ship to make 
this voyage. The bark Gatherer made the voyage in less 
time than the Northern Pacific and the other lines hauled a 


-lumber shipment across the continent, although the ship 


was out five months. Because of the fact that increased 
freight rates to San Francisco and California points make 
it more profitable for sailing vessels to remain in the coast- 
wise traffic, it is difficult to charter any ships to go around 
the Horn. The available foreign ships cannot be used in 
this business. 


Seventy Days to the Transfer. 


A. G. Hanson, of the North Shore Lumber Company, 
of Tacoma, and White River Lumber Company, of 
Enumelaw, stated that it requires about seventy days 
for lumber shipped by his firm to go from the mill to 
Minnesota Transfer points. He said that his mills get 
about 60 percent of the cars they require. Expense 
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bills in his possession showed that the Northern 
Pacific was thirty-five days in moving a loaded car 
from Enumclaw to Pasco, a distance of 210 miles. 
Said he: 


On account of the shortage we have accumulated a stock 
of 7,000,000 feet of lumber, which means an additional cost 
of the lumber to us for moving, insurance, taxes, interest 
ete. of at least $1 per 1,000 feet. | F 

At 5:30 o’clock the commission adjourned the hear- 


Interstate Commerce Commission Continues Investigation 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—A continuation of the hear- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the car 
shortage situation in the state of Washington, ad- 
journed from the Tacoma hearing on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 19, was held in this city at the court house yester- 
day and today, Commissioner Franklin K. Laue sitting. 
This hearing should not be confused with the hearing 
that is to be held a month or so later at the request of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at which time specific charges will 
be preferred against the railroads. The hearing of 
yesterday and today was at the commission’s own 
volition, acting on instructions from President Roose- 
velt to investigate the serious car shortage throughout 
the country and particularly in the northern Pacific 
states. The lumber shippers were represented by coun- 
sel at the hearing and presented considerable evidence 
to show the demoralized condition of the transcontinen- 
tal railroads and the resulting paralysis of the lumber 
industry. As the lumbermen have not completed the 
gathering of evidence for taeir own case considerable 
evidence that will be introduced did not appear at 
yesterday’s and today’s hearings, 


The evidence, however, demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the shippers the contentions that they have made all 
along, nameiy: that the railroads cannot take care of more 
than one-third of the business offered and have not been 
able to do so for some months. In fact, the operating and 
executive officials of the Northern Pacific railroad were 
forced to admit that such was the case and Vice President 
Cc. M. Levy stated in direct reply to Commissioner Lane’s 
query that he could see no relief ahead until the railroad 
should complete the trackage improvements it now has under 
way, including the North Bank railroad from Pasco to 
Portland, which will be completed by next October. The 
defense of the railroad appeared to be that it was operating 
up to its full track capacity, yet by its own admissions it 
was shown it could handle 30 percent more business on the 
western end and through the tunnel had it more equipment. 
This admission was reluctantly made, the burden of its 
testimony being to show that it was track, not equipment, 
it needed. 

The lumbermen also proved from the testimony of the 
railroad’s own witnesses that there has been unjust discrimi- 
nation between mils in the furnishing of cars and showed 
that it was a common practice for shippers to buy cars 
from trainmen. This was proved by cases being cited, for 
the reason that Commissioner Lane declared he knew that 
it was a universal practice throughout the country and re- 
fused to hear further testimony in that direction. 

The lumber shippers who have the principal grievance 
against the “Hill lines,’ as the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Burlington lines are termed, and which are 
the only lines serving western Washington, were represented 
by the counsel of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southwestern Washington Association, 
Gen. James M. Ashton, of Tacoma, and Austin FE. Griffith, 
of Seattle. They were assisted by C. F. White, chairman 
of the law committee of the joint associations, C. E. Patten, 
D. W. Bass, president of the Shingle Mills Bureau, and other 
interested lumbermen. ‘The railroads were represented by 
E. J. Cannon, division counsel of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, Spokane, and B. KE. Palmer, assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters in Ta- 
coma; General Western Freight Agent Blakeley, of Tacoma, 
and Superintendent W. C. Albee, of the Pacific division. 
The Great Northern railroad was represented by L. C. Gil- 
man, Seattle, general western counsel. 

The first witness was W. H. Paulhamus, of Puyallup, 
Wash., president of the Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers’ 
Association. who stated that his association paid the rail- 
roads over $50,000 annually for transporting fruit and owing 
to not being furnished refrigerator cars last year and also 
because some of those furnished were in bad condition over 
$10,000 was lost to the shippers of berries alone. 


Testimony of the Washington Railroad Commission. 


John C. Lawrence, 2 member of the railroad commission 
of Washington, was the next witness called by the shippers. 
He thought that the whole situation was summed up in a 
letter the commission received from Superintendent Albee, 
of the Northern Pacific, under date of September 3, 1906, 
regarding a complaint for car shortage in which Superintend- 
ent Albee stated that the Northern Pacific could furnish but 
35 percent of the cars required and even then it could not 
move promptly. Commissioner Lawrence explained in detail 
the car shortage existing among the grain producers of 
eastern Washington and explained that his commission had 
investigated the number of empty cars westbound on the 
Northern Pacific and found the total to be twelve cars a 
dey and the Great Northern fifty-three and on the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation twenty. He believed the empty west- 
bound movement insignificant and that it would be largely 
accounted for by the local movement and in fact practically 
no empty cars were taken west. He further stated that a 
report of the Northern Pacific at the end of the fiscal year 
June 30, 1906, showed a decrease in box and flat cars but 
a slight increase in motive power, and that the company’s 
report for the year ending June 30, 1905, showed a decrease 
in locomotives in use in freight traffic. 

Commissioner Lawrence was asked by Commissioner Lane 
if he had thought of any way of bringing about relief. 

Commissioner Lawrence—We have. The low rate made 
years ago in forest products awakened a sleeping giant. 
The railroads must furnish more equipment and build more 
tracks. The local management of the railroads is doing the 
best it can but the policy of the railroads of late years has 
been so much along the line of systematizing the business 
of the railroad into different departments that the heads 
of these departments know nothing about the business in 
departments other than their own. We are also of the 
opinion, your honor, that some man living perhaps as far 
east as the Atlantic coast who controls the purse strings 
of the railroads serving the state of Washington has failed 
to appreciate the needs of these roads in order to take care 
of the growing business of this section. 


Conflicting Statements. 


He further said that statements made to members of the 
commission by trainmen conflicted with statements of offi- 
cials. He believed that the eastbound traffic was held down 
to the magnitude of the westbound—in other words no effort 
was made to bring west empty cars to take care of the much 
larger eastbound business and the result was that trains 
were pounded to pieces and trainmen worked forty to fifty 
hours trying to make high records in train mileage. 
it pane need Lane—tThis is the theory of ton mileage, is 

not? 

Commissioner Lawrence—We cannot ignore the statements 
of the men at the front of the trains and in the cabooses 
and we believe that many of the officials are actuated by 


some influence outside of the state that works against gen- 
eral efficiency. 
Insufficient Track Help. 

Commissioner Lawrence stated further that section men 
in many cases were not given sufficient help to keep their 
tracks In proper shape and he believed that many of the 
wrecks in the last two years were due to the tracks being 
allowed to run down. Reverting to a possible remedy, he 
believed first the men should not be worked such long hours. 
Then if the lumber rate, as the railroads alleged, was too 
low for them to furnish proper equipment to take care of it, 
it should be looked into. He believed the people had a 
right to know the facts without equivocation or misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the railroad officials. As an in- 
stance he was told by an official of the Northern Pacific that 
the smoke and gas in the Cascade tunnel made it impossible 
to run trains oftener than forty-five minutes apart. This 
was denied by the men operating the train, who said the 
tunnel was merely one block and that trains could be 
operated as fast as they could get out of the block. He 
believed the heads of departments should get together and 
agree on the reports they should make tothe state railroad 
commission and the public. 

Continuing Commissioner Lawrence stated that the com- 
mission believed that while reciprocal demurrage would not 
build cars or tracks it would furnish a powerful incentive 
for the railroads to do so and would relieve the present 
ruinous situation. Mr. Cannon stated that in June, 1905, 
the tonnage of the Pacific division increased from 200,000 
tons for the same month the previous year to 500,000 tons, 
showing that this was the beginning of the increased busi- 
ness of the railroads. 

Commissioner Lawrence said there was need of better 
efficiency in keeping up tracks and operating trains, more 
passing track and double track on the main line. “We 
attribute many of the wrecks to the bad condition of the 
tracks but our commission has not been given authority to 
investigate wrecks.” 


Increase of Trackage. 

Mr. Cannon stated that the Northern Pacific had increased 
its siding from one mile to ten miles of track to one mile 
to four miles of track. He then attempted to draw out 
from Commissioner Lawrence the source of his information 
regarding smoke in the tunnel. The latter stated that it 
was made by an official who should know what he was 
talking about. 

In reply to question of Commissioner Lane, Mr. Cannon 
said the Northern Pacific was sending out 300 loaded cars 
each way from Spokane and twelve passenger trains and 
that snout thirty trains a day passed through the Cascade 
tunnel. 

Commissioner Lane—That is not a very large number of 
trains. We have evidence that the Rock Island has moved 
twenty-five trains a day each way, or a total of fifty trains 
through tunnels. 

Mr. Cannon—I would like to state that the Northern 
Pacific from June to October, 1906, hauled 9,300 empty 
cars from the east to eastern Washington, where they 
were loaded with grain and taken to tidewater, and after 
unloading turned over for eastbound traffic. 

At this point the hearing adjourned until 2 p. m. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session. 


At the afternoon session evidence was received regard- 
ing the shortage of cars for hauling grain from eastern 
Washington to tidewater, Chief Deputy Grain Inspector 
King testifying. He stated in substance that there was 
from 36,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels of wheat in eastern 
Washington, of which only 10,000,000 bushels had been 
moved. On the Washington Central branch of the North- 
ern Pacific farmers had received cars to move but 20 
percent of their crop. Vessels at tidewater were delayed 
because of nonarrival of grain. The receipts of grain 
at Seattle and Tacoma up to date of last year’s crop 
were 9,046 cars, whereas for the corresponding period 
of the year before the receipts amounted to 12,264 cars, 
worth in eastern Washington from 50 to 60 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. Cannon brought up the matter of the railroads 
being greatly hampered by floods, washouts and snow- 
slides. General Ashton admitted this situation and Com- 
missioner Lane stated that the commission took cogni- 
zance of this. It was shown that there was over 30,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat in eastern Washington waiting 
for cars to move it. 


Lumber and Shingle Testimony. 


S. E. Hood, a shingle manufacturer on the Great 
Northern railroad at Ferndale, Wash., testified that he 
had been in business there for four years. He had two 
mills of the combined capacity of 140,000 a day and 
needed 140 cars during 1906 but received only 100. He 
admitted that prior to 1906 there was some shortage each 
fall but that he never closed his mill more than two 
weeks a year on that account until last year, when one 
mill closed down November 15 and the other December 
15 and they had not been operated since. He never re- 
fused to take any car offered if not a flat car, which 
could not be used in transporting shingles. He shipped 
two cars to Toledo, Ohio, August 27 and another on 
August 16 and they reached their destination December 
18. He loaded another car but it was not taken away 
from the mill for twenty-nine days. The lack of cars 
caused a moving and storage expense of 5 cents a thou- 
sand on 3,000,000 shingles, besides the interest on the 
investment and loss of crew. Other mills in the same 
locality were in the same condition and one mill, not 
having the money to carry its stock, had been obliged 
to quit business. He stated that several mills hauled 
their shingles ten miles by team to Bellingham and were 
able to get cars there. 

Mr. Griffith—Your honor, we wish to show by this last 
statement the poor system of distributing cars, as ship- 
pers can in some instances get cars in Bellingham and 
not at Ferndale. 

Commissioner Lane—What is the cause of this? 

Mr. Griffith—There is no reason except the general 
paralysis and demoralization of the railroad service. A 
factor in the case may be, however, that at Bellingham 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific have to com- 
pete with the Canadian Pacific. 

Had to Shut Down Mills. 

George A. Cooper, a shingle manufacturer of Belling- 
ham, was the next witness. He owns three mills. One 
mill on the Great Northern he bought February 28, last. 
It has a capacity of two cars a day and he had had 
nothing but difficulties since it started. From August 15 
to September 30 he needed seventy-eight cars and re- 
ceived sixteen. Part of these were received because 
they came in loaded with machinery for the mill. From 
October 1 to date for a capacity of 196 cars he had re- 
ceived thirty-seven. On November 15, having accumu- 
lated as large a stock as: he was financially able to 
carry, he shut down his mill with $65,000 worth of stock 
on hand. He had two mills on the Darrington branch 
of the Northern Pacific and these were shut down earl 
in November, owing to the storage capacity for stoc 
being reached. 

Commissioner Lane asked the attorneys for the ship- 





ing to meet in the county court house at Seattle, Tues- 
day morning, at 10 o’clock. The lumbermen will pre- 
sent additional testimony and the argument of the 
railroad company will be heard. 


of Transportation Evils. 


pers if it was their intention to show by these witnesses 
a general car shortage in the northern part of the state 
similar to that shown at the Tacoma meeting as exist- 
ing in the southern part of the state and Attorney Grif- 
fith replied that such was the intention. 

Commissioner Lane—Is this denied by the railroads? 

Mr. Cannon—The Northern Pacific has not been able 
to furnish the required number of cars for some time. 
The percentage is not quite as strong against us as has 
been stated, but in the main the statements made are 
correct. 

Mr. Gilman—There was no car shortage on the Great 
Northern until August or September. 

Mr. Cooper—I have orders on my books that have been 
there since June that I cannot ship because of no cars. 
I do not get any advance on stock sold in June. That 
was sold at a lower price than prevails at present and 
if I could have moved it I could have replaced it with- 
other stock that I could have sold at a higher price and 
made money. 

Remedy Suggested. 

Commissioner Lane asked the witness what he would 
propose as a remedy. He replied that he would apply 
the same penalty to the railroads as to the shipper, and 
he believed this would solve the problem, for if the 
railroads were penalized for not furnishing cars they 
would soon get busy and supply them. He declared there 
was also a fault in distributing cars and that mills at 
terminals were able to operate full time while the in- 
terior mills shut down, lost their crews, their property 
depreciated and they lost money. 

Commissioner Lane—Isn’t it possible a plan may be 
devised whereby a just system of car distribution can 
be put in force in this state? 

Mr. Cooper—If the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific were compelled to take care of the territory they 
started out with, instead of going after new territory 
by building branch lines and extensions to get business 
away from other roads, the shippers on their lines would 
be better taken care of. 

Mr. Griffith—The point is, the railroads ought not to be 
allowed to build branch lines and extensions when they 
cannot take care of the business existing on their lines. 
These branches and extensions are not built by bonds 
but are paid for out of the dividends and the money 
comes from the shippers. 

Mr. Cannon—I think we are getting into deep water 
and away from the subject of this inquiry. 

Commissioner Lane—No, it is not getting away from 
the subject of this inquiry but is very much to the point. 
I will expect you representatives of both roads to give 
me as soon as possible full and complete data on all 
your extensions and branch lines that you now have 
under construction. 

Counsel for the railroads agreed to do this. 

Continuing his testimony Mr. Cooper showed how some 
mills were receiving 15 percent of their car requirements 
while others were getting 50 percent at the same point 
of shipment. He cited several instances, among others 
that of the Whatcom Falls Milling Company, of Belling- 
ham, which on January 1 had $100,000 worth of manu- 
factured product in storage that had been sold months 
ago and could not be shipped. He cited a mill that re- 
ceived two-ninths of a car a day while its need was two 
cars. The mills he was personally interested in needed 
three and a half cars a day and for some time had re- 
ceived but eleven-eighteenths of a car a day. 

Commissioner Lane—You brought these facts to the 
attention of the officials? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it favoritism? A. No, I think it is a lack of 
knowledge of conditions and bad management in dis- 
tributing. 

Commissioner Lane—When you .brought this to the 
attention of the officials what was their answer? A. “You 
are getting your share.” 


Discrimination in Distribution, 


Charles E. Patten, manager of the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of Seattle, with a mill at McMurray, 
Wash., and manager of the Reliance Lumber Company, 
with mills at Tacoma, was the next witness. He testi- 
fied that he had been in the lumber business in the state 
for the last fifteen years and that in addition to the out- 
put of the mills above mentioned his company handled 
the output of other mills. He had been in the eastern 
car shipping business exclusively until the scarcity of 
cars made necessary the building of docks at his Ta- 
coma mill and the engaging in the cargo shipping busi- 
ness. He had ordered six cars daily from September 18, 
1906, to October 10, a total of 119 cars, and had received 
twenty-one. Last week he had ordered five cars each 
day and had received a total of three during the week. 

His Tacoma mill had a capacity of 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 250,000 shingles daily. The Tidewater Lumber 
Company had a mill at Tacoma with a daily capacity 
of 85,000 feet of lumber and no shingles and this mill 
received many more cars than Mr. Patten’s during the 
same time. He stated that on the Seattle division of 
the Northern Pacific, where a daily freight train was 
run for many years, this train now makes only two 
or three trips a week. 

He emphasized particularly the discrimination against 
his Tacoma mill and stated that when he called the mat- 
ter of the discrimination to the attention of Superintend- 
ent Albee that gentleman replied that Mr. Patten’s mill 
was getting its share. Mr. Patten showed him that his 
mill was not getting its share and to the superintend- 
ent’s question as to what he thought was the reason Mr. 
Patten had told him that some one was buying cars. In 
reply to a question of counsel Mr. Patten stated the 
common salutation among lumbermen is ‘‘What are you 
paying for cars now?’”’ 

Mr. Patten gave some interesting figures showing an 
analysis of the entire shipments from his McMurray mill 
for the month of August of the last four years to North 
Dakota points only, in order that there should be no criti- 
cism as to some of the shipments being delayed by connect- 
ing lines. They all went to points on the Northern Pacific 
railway. A summary of these shipments is as follows: 

1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
Total number of cars 


shipped August..... 19 14 22 10 
Average time in transit 
CEE 5 0.0 o.ncies 0000 f 23 22% 47 3-5 


Average distance each 


ear traveled (miles).1,707 1,661 1,617 1,707 
Average distance each 

car traveled per day 

(ES 6 0406e 02048 94% 73 72 36 


The slowest time a car made in a day during August, 
1903, was sixty-three and one-half miles and in August, 
1906, the fastest time made was sixty-two miles. 

Average Time of Delay. 

A strong point made by Mr. Patten’s testimony was that 
even with the business done in 1905 his shipments averaged 
seventy-two miles a day, whereas in 1906 they averaged 
but thirty-six miles a day. Had loaded cars moved as fast 
as in 1903, with the same equipment, the railroad could 
have handled 250 percent more business. He placed an 
order for a car June 19, 1906, but did. not get a car that 
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could be used for that shipment for 117 days. The average 
time of delay in getting cars was seventy-six days and he 
estimated at this rate it would take nine and one-half 
months to get cars to ship the orders already on his books. 
Previous to 1906 during the fourteen years he was in busi- 
ness he had never had any trouble on account of car 
scarcity except during a short time in October and Novem- 
ber each year, when there was probably a falling off of 25 
percent in the car supply. As to a remedy Mr. Patten 
thought it lay largely in the need of additional motive 
power and the necessity of keeping the present motive 
power in working order. He was a member of a committee 
appointed by the association to investigate the car shortage 
in September and had sent a competent man to the Tacoma 
shops of the Northern Pacific and he reported finding thirty- 
six locomotives there waiting repairs on only eighteen of 
which were men working. ‘The reason given by the master 
mechanic, or some one in authority, was that they were 
waiting for an appropriation from the financial end of the 
road at New York. Mr. Patten believed another remedy 
lay in changing the present policy of the railroad in the 
way of moving long trains slowly and instead move smaller 
trains faster. 

Mr. Patten was questioned further by Mr. Gilman and 
stated that during 1905 his mills had not received 85 
percent of the cars needed and during the first half of 1906 
not half. 

At this point Commissioner Lane asked counsel if they 
eould not arrange to hasten their testimony. He thought 
the commission now understood pretty well the car shortage 
situation, as far as the different points were concerned, and 
he asked if the shippers could not put someone on the stand 
who could testify as to general conditions. For this pur- 
pose J. 8. Coulthurst, a shingle manufacturer of Bellingham, 
was the next witness for the shippers, who stated that he 
had been pretty generally over the western part of the 
state during the last few months and had found shingles 
piled up at every mill at interior points and many mills 
shut down because of their storage capacity being filled and 
their inability to get cars to move their output. At junc- 
tion points the situation was not quite so bad. In many 
places barns, old houses and other buildings were used to 
store the accumulation of shingles. He said that many 
mills have been without cars for four or five months. 

As a specific instance he gave the following figures for 
the different shingle mills at Anacortes, Wash., from Sep- 
tember 1, 1906, to January 15, 1907: 

Capacity— Cars ordered. Cars received. 
ST ee 6 1i 
Er re 76 
Se ee ee eee 74 
- 7 SE etek eres 110 
GOO s ccc eres cencrcceces 30 
- | PPT ec ere 86 
err cree eer ee 
BOGGOs ccc cccccceceneneve cies 15 

Mr. Coultburst stated that he had found mills generally 
shut down, but at Everett two mills had been running 
steadily, practically full time, while the balance of the 
Everett mills had been closed down since September 15. 
One of these mills running full time at Everett is the mill 
of the Seaside Shingle Company, and he charged discrimi- 
nation on the part of the railroads in the distribution of 
cars for its being able to run. : 

The last witness for the shippers was Dan W. Bass, of 
the Bass Lumber Company, who merely testified that he 
was familiar with the shingle business throughout the 
state, and particularly at Everett, and that he knew that 
the Seaside Shingle Company did not ship by water but 
entirely by rail. ‘This concluded Tuesday’s session of the 
hearing. it was agreed that the shippers would rest their 
testimony here with perhaps an introduction of one or two 
witnesses in rebuttal. 


Wednesday’s Session. 


Wednesday morning’s hearing of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before Commissioner Lane began with the 
statement of the case of the railroads, and of the Northern 
Pacific in particular, by Attorney Cannon, counsel for that 
road. He said they would show the wonderful growth of 
the great northwest and what the railroads had done to care 
for the industries that had developed so rapidly. No one 
anticipated this rapid development of all industries and he 
would show, without attempting to criticise the lumbermen, 
that they also did not anticipate. It began in June, 1905. 
Since 1902, he stated, forest products as a whole had in- 
creased 96 percent and everything else east and westbound 
56 percent. The company’s locomotive capacity either re- 
eeived or about to be received had increased 79.3 percent. 
He referred to the great amount of double track built by 
the railroads and under construction at the present time 
and also of the line from Pasco to Portland, which when 
completed would relieve the situation. He said in sub- 
stance: 

“Our great trouble is that we have been offered more 
business than any single track road in the country can 
handle. Much has been said here in the way of criticising 
our policy of handling long trainloads, which has been said 
to be Mr. Hill’s policy forced on the Northern Pacific rail- 
way. Whether it is Mr. Hill's policy or not it is our policy 
to handle as heavy trains as possible in order to reduce 
delays in passing, for it is the number of passes that delays 
the transportation of freight. I regret that the state 
railroad commissioner says we are oOverworking our men 
without his previously coming to us and getting the infor- 
mation on the subject that we would gladly have given 
him, rather than for him to take it from discharged or 
irresponsible employees. The average day’s work of our 
trainmen in the busiest months is thirteen and one-quarter 
hours a day. Between here and Trout creek, Idaho, over 
two mountain ranges, we have handled more than any single 
track road in America. The Cascade tunnel interferes 
greatly with our ability, and I regret very much that the 
state railroad commissioner did not come to us for informa- 
tion instead of giving hearsay evidence. We cannot run 
our trains five minutes apart through a two-mile tunnel in 
a block. We are doing all we can with a single track, and 
when we get the Portland line built we will be in better 
shape to handle business, if it is here to handle. We are 
also doing all we can to repair our engines and keep our 
tracks in shape, and ever since Mr. Hill has had control we 
have never had a requisition turned down or a criticism 
made of the improvements we are making. Al) of the talk 
we have heard here about Mr. Hill holding the Northern 
Pacific in an iron hand is merely idle gossip in the minds 
of the people.” 

He denied Mr. Patten’s testimony regarding the buying of 
ears, stating that it was not allowed by his road, and ex- 
plained that a system had been adopted of distributing cars 
to mills according to their capacity. 


Defense of the Railroads. 


Attorney Gilman for the Great Northern stated that the 
matter had been covered very well by Mr. Cannon, giving 
him very little to say. The burden of the attack had been 
jae tata on the Northern Pacific. Mr. Gilman said substan- 
tially : 

“Our evidence will show that since 1904 there has been 
a apent increase in lumber shipments and we have in the 
main taken care of it and even helped the Northern Pacific 
in its work. When the wheat and salmon begins to move 
in the fall there is of course a stringency, but we will 
show that other than this there has been but little trouble 
and that this would not have been serious had it not been 
for adverse conditions the last few months. The coal strike 
at Fernie, B. C., upon which mines the Great Northern 
depends largely for its coal for the western end, interfered 
with our business; then came the great flood of November, 
and after that storms on the eastern end and more recentl 
the storms and severe weather in the west coupled with 
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the coal shortage making it difficult to keep the road open. 
Our road is suffering because of the car shortage, for we 
are building an ore dock on Lake Superior, the largest in 
the world, and we need lumber which we have been unable 
to ship for our own use. 

“It is unfortunate that an attack has been made here 
against the man who is suffering the most by this car 
shortage. Mr. Hill has done more to build up this western 
country and the Puget sound country in particular 
than and other one man, and years ago, when 
the lumber business was in dire straits, Mr. Hill 
granted a 40-cent rate on lumber to Minnesota 
Transfer, which rate made the great development of the 
lumber industry in this state possible. And I want to say 
right here that it is ungracious, to say the least, that the 
lumber industry should be the first to attack Mr. Hill.” 

Counsel for the Northern Pacific introduced considerable 
statistical matter relative to the increase in the road’s 
business during the last few years, among which was the 
following : 

Statement showing company and commercial carload 
shipments originating on western divisions Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, January 1, 1902, to December 31, 1906. 
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OFFICE OF ASSISTANT GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

Tacoma, Wash., January 7, 1907. 

. BE. Palmer, assistant general superintendent of the 
Northern Pacific railroad, was put on the stand and re- 
mained there nearly all day. He stated he had jurisdiction 
over the railroad from Trout creek, Idaho, to the coast. Mr. 
Palmer identified and corroborated various statistical matter 
introduced by the counsel. One statement of interest and 
bearing particularly on the situation was that in 1902 his 
road shipped 27,540 carloads of lumber and in 1906 71,259, 
or an increase of 159 percent. The increase in lumber ship- 
ments was as follows: 1903, 11 percent; 1903, 18 percent ; 
1905, 18 percent; 1906, 27 percent. 

Mr. Palmer stated that the company had increased its 
number of engines from 704 in 1901 to 1,240, which he 
estimated would be received and in use by the end of the 
fiscal year June 30, 1907. He explained in detail the in- 
crease in passing tracks and industry tracks, — that 
where the company formerly had one passing track in ten 
miles of main track it now had one to every four miles. 
He explained that the trouble for the last three years was 
largely in getting traffic through the Cascade tunnel and 
its approaches. ‘Trains were run at intervals of fifty-two 
minutes but during September the interval averaged but 
forty-seven minutes. Dvring four months an average of 
533 cars went through the tunnel daily and during Septem- 
ber and October this was increased to 554 cars. He stated 
that for the last four months the average traffic through the 
tunnel daily was as follows: 8.21 passenger trains, 78.24 
passenger cars; 16.47 freight trains, 41.06 loaded freight 
cars, 42.92 empty freight cars and 2.7 light engines. 

A list of all the mills on the Northern Pacific, their ca- 
pacity, rating and number of cars they had received was 
also introduced, Mr. Palmer explaining how the list was 
made up and stating that he felt deeply the criticism of 
the lumbermen regarding their distribution of cars. Com- 
missioner Lane asked Mr. Palmer if he could show by this 
statement the number of cars received at the Reliance Lum- 
ber Company’s mill and the Tidewater Lumber Company's 
mill in Tacoma, regarding which Mr. Patten, of the Re- 
liance Lumber Company, had the day previous charged dis- 
crimination. 

Discrimination Proved. 


Mr. Palmer stated that the two mills were rated evenly 
and that each was entitled to 1.01 percent. This rating Mr. 
Patten had charged the day previous was unjust because 
his mill cut 100,000 feet of lumber and_ 250,000 shingles 
daily, whereas the Tidewater Lumber Company cut but 
85,000 feet of lumber and no shingles in a day. But even 
considering their rating to be equal, as the railroads had 
done, Mr. Palmer's statement before the commission regard- 
ing cars —— given proved the discrimination alleged. 
His statement showed the following: 

Reliance Lumber Co., Tidewater Lumber Co., 
rating 1.01 percent. rating 1.01 percent. 
Cars received. Percent. Cars received. Percent. 


PE Pe 44 1.19 84 2.27 
OE RS 59 1.47 68 1.68 
ME 66 6 604Atwdik © ak 50 1.15 57 1.31 
. eee 50 1.2 75 1.8 

SSO ere 52 1.4 73 1.97 
IO, os Ss pede os 4 1.25 72 2.25 


Mr. Palmer denied that the equipment of the road had 
been materially reduced by the construction work that was 
going on, as had been charged the day previous, and he de- 


nied that appropriations had ever been refused for the con- 
struction of passing tracks. 

Commissioner Lane—Did you ask for additional locomo- 
tives for this division? A. Yes. 

Q. How many did you ask for last year? A. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, we will have an increase 
of three passenger and twenty-nine freight locomotives. 
We received all we asked for. 


Limit of Improvement. 


Commissioner Lane—Mr. Palmer, the commission has re- 
ceived many complaints from all over the country and par- 
ticularly in the west against both of the transcontinental 
roads. Don’t you think the character of your service could 
be soa by increasing the engines and equipment and 
lessening the number of cars put in trains? A. The ability 
to meet and pass trains is the limit of our ability to do 
business. Our limit is about forty minutes at the tunnel. 
We have an average of one passing track in every four 
miles and I do not think it practical to put them in oftener. 

Commissioner Lane—Then you believe the Northern Pacific 
could not today improve upon its service except by building 
permanent trackage and terminal improvements? You have 
a sufficient number of engines, cars and sidetrack and oper- 
ate in the most modern manner? A. We assume the thing 
to do is to get the most tonnage over the road in the least 
time. There are more tons moved over each mile of the 
Northern Pacific each day and month than over any other 
road in the country, with hardly an exception. On that 
theory we believe our policy of large trains is the correct 


one. 

Commissioner Lane—If this is the case I do not see how 
you are going to improve your service in the near future. 
Your Portland line will still leave you but one track be- 
tween Spokane and the east. 

Mr. Palmer—But 23 percent of the business originating 
west of the Cascade mountains goes east of Spokane. 

Witness explained in detail the extensive double tracking 
now under way between St. Paul and the coast and also that 
part of the traffic that is diverted at Silver Bow and at 
Billings. He declared that the appropriation for repairing 
locomotives at the Tacoma shops was not limited and that 
January 1, 1906, 740 men were employed there and January 
1, 1907, 1,043 men were at work. About 16 to 18 percent 
of engines were constantly in the shops for repairs. A 
statement from the master mechanic giving the condition 
of the company’s locomotives was filed with the commission. 
The hearing then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


At the afternoon session Mr. Palmer was still on the 
stand. Information was filed with the commission as to the 
increase of mill capacity on the Northern Pacific, the num- 
ber of cars demanded and the number furnished. A chart 
was also introduced showing the average per net ton of 
loaded car and per ton mile and other charts bearing on 
matters of this nature. The commission inquired again 
about Mr. Palmer’s statement that only 23 percent of ship- 
ments originating west of the Cascade mountains went east 
of Spokane, and he repeated that this was correct but that 
75 percent of the lumber and from 80 to 90 percent of the 
shingles went east of Spokane. ‘This finished Mr. Palmer's 
direct examination, Under cross examination by General 
Ashton for the shippers Mr. Palmer went into detail as to 
length of branches and main line of the road. He said the 
branch lines were not being double tracked and declared 
everything was being done to move freight and that more 
would be moved when track improvements were completed. 
He stated that the total number of cars loaded on the 
Pacific division in 1906 were 217,413; in 1905, 185,159, 
and in 1904, 187,167. General Ashton questioned the wit- 
ness regarding the showing made in the annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, of an increase of only 
two locomotives, and Mr. Palmer replied that the showing 
made in the annual report must be correct. General Ashton 
tried to show that the volume of business had become such 
that the road had abandoned switch engines entirely and 
put them in the road service. 

Q. If only 23 percent of the coast loads go east of Spo- 
kane and 76 percent of the lumber goes east of Spokane and 
the difficulty is at the tunnel, why don’t you build a double 
track from the tunnel to tidewater? <A. Because we are 
building .2 percent grade line along the north bank of the 
Columbia river. 

Witness was asked regarding his road taking the east 
bound freight each month from such oriental liners as the 
Shawmut, consisting of cargoes of silk and matting largely, 
not perishable freight. Mr. Palmer admitted this freight 
was taken by fast freight in eight or ten days to St. Paul 
and that a cargo averaged about five trains or two hun- 
dred cars. Q. Don’t you consider the interests of the 
lumbermen and wheat shippers as important as the con- 
signees on the Atlantic coast of this oriental stuff? A. Yes, 
but if we don’t handle it quickly we wouldn't get. it. 

Q. If you can’t handle more than 35 percent of the busi- 
ness now offered why are you building extensions such as 
that north of Grays harbor? A. It has always been our 
policy to develop adjacent territory. Had it not been I 
assure you we would have less trouble now. 

Q. Don’t you think it is to keep out other roads. A. No. 

Q. If some power like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would put a time limit on through commodities don’t 
you think your road would make more strenuous efforts to 
get trains to destination? A. Under present conditions that 
could be done under compulsion, but I believe the general 
volume of business they are able to do would be less than 
now. After doubling tracking and other improvements are 
completed it might help. 


Vice President Levy Testifies. 


C. M. Levy, third vice president of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Tacoma, testified that he had been 
with the road since February, 1904, and that he had super- 
vision of the line in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, under 
direction of the president. He introduced a map of the line 
from Billings west showing the double tracking and other 
lines now under construction. The Portland and Seattle 
railway along the north bank of the Columbia would give a 
.2 percent grade east bound and would be completed by 
October 1, this year. It has a maximum curvature of 
three degrees. A revision of the line was about completed 
from Spokane to Trout creek and from Paradise, Mont., to 
a and from there to Garrison it was being double 
tracked. 

“During 1907 and 1908 the Northern Pacific railroad will 
spend $75,000,000 in trackage improvements and equjpment,” 
announced Mr. Levy. 

He went into the matter of heavy train tonnage thor- 
oughly, having been es groaer A connected with the Burling- 
ton railroad in all minor positions up to that of general man- 
ager,; he believed he had a right to speak on transportation 
management. For ten years he had charge of the main 
line of the Burlington in lowa and it figured 400 cars each 
way a day with twelve passenger trains as the limit. It 
handled 270,000 tons per mile per day but the Northern 
Pacific has handled as high as 380,000 tons. He attributed 
the greater business being done by the Northern Pacific on 
heavier grade to its system of heavier trains. 

Commissioner Lane—Do you disagree with the statement 
that has been made that your road takes care of but one- 
third of the business offered? A. No; but I think, consid- 
ering the increase of business, we are doing pretty well. 
The lumbermen have been able to build mills faster than we 
can make improvements. 

Q. Realizing your duty as the western head of your rail- 
road what suggestion for relief do you offer to the commis- 
sion? A. I have explained that I believe the new track we 
are building will improve matters. 

But for immediate or near future relief? A. I do not 
know of any. } 
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Commissioner Lane—I noticed an interview with Louis 
Hill in the daily paper in which he is quoted as saying that 
the interstate commerce law had a bearing on the coal short- 
age, particularly that part preventing railroads from owning 
and operating mines. As this law does not go into effect 
until May, 1908, I do not understand how it can have any 
bearing on the coal situation. 

Mr. Levy—I do not think Mr. Hill ever made such a 
statement. 

Under cross examination by General Ashton Mr. Levy said 
he did not believe that the pooling of the three roads would 
help, because the equipment of one road would get away 
from its line on another road and there would be trouble in 
keeping up the balance of equipment. 

Mr. Gilman—that would not be legal. 

Commissioner Lane—Why not? 

Mr. Gilman—Because no law would stand that would 
allow one road to use the equipment of another when that 
rgad needed it for its own shippers. 


-~ Cannon—That would be near to government owner- 
ship. 
Commissioner Lane—Perhaps that is the solution. 

General Ashton—Mr. Levy, it amounts to this: the ‘rail- 
roads of this country haven’t enough trackage, equipment 
etc. to take care of this country’s business? A. Yes. 

Q. They are the only corporations that have not facilities 
for taking care of the business offered them? A. You 
haven't given them time. 

General Ashton—Why, this increase has been going on for 
years. 

This completed Mr. Levy's testimony. 

At this point Superintendent W. C. Albee, of the Pacific 
division, was placed on the stand by the railroads and their 
counsel introduced a number of exhibits among which was 
Secretary Beckman’'s petition for a 40-cent rate. Mr. Albee 
was asked regarding the allotment of cars to the Reliance 
Lumber Company’s and Tidewater Lumber Company's mills 
at Tacoma and he explained that the Tidewater company 
may have been given more cars because it was getting out 





lumber for the Northern Pacific and North-Western railway 
companies. 

William B. Scott, superintendent of the Cascade division 
of the Great Northern, including lines west of Leavenworth, 
Wash., was the next witness. e stated that the supply of 
cars on his road had been ample up to the middle of last 
summer. His road took approximately 38,000 loads of forest 
products east in 1906 and aided the Northern Pacific by 
taking 1,000 loads from Everett east. The company had 
recently received five new locomotives and expected four 
more and had handled about 6,000 loads from Adrian, Wash., 
to Everett, westbound. He denied that the construction 
work in British Columbia took any appreciable amount of 
equipment out of the regular service. 

This completed the evidence introduced and. the counsel 
for railroad and shippers agreed that they would not submit 
any briefs. Commissioner Lane announced that if any 
parties wished to file with the commission any additional 
reports he would be pleased to receive them. This con- 
cluded the hearing. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN UNANIMOUSLY ADVOCATE RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE LEGISLATION. 


SEAPTLE, WASH., Jan. 19.—A special mass meeting 
of the lumber and shingle manufacturers and shippers 
of Washington was held in the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Club in this city this evening. As many lum- 
bermen had been in Tacoma until late in the evening 
attending the hearing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the attendance at tonight’s meeting was not as 
large as it would have been otherwise, but it developed 
a strong sentiment in favor of endeavoring to secure 
the enactment of a reciprocal demurrage law by the 
Washington legislature this winter, this being the 
object for which the meeting was called. 

The meeting was called to order by C. F. White, 
chairman of the committee having charge of railroad 
matters, owing to the absence of President E. G. Griggs. 
He explained that the meeting was called to ascertain 
if the lumbermen wanted a reciprocal demurrage bill 
passed by the Washington legislature. Owing to the 
hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
in Tacoma and the fact that a number of lumbermen 
were there to testify the attendance was light. He also 
announced that the hearing of the commission in Seattle 
had been postponed from Monday, January 21, to Tues- 
day, January 22. He said there were nearly 1,000 lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturers and shippers in the state 
and with the small attendance at this meeting it was a 
question in his mind whether it would be advisable to 
take any decided action at this meeting, and that an- 
other meeting would better be held after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission meeting next week. 


Opinions of Shippers Wanted. 


A. §S. Kerry, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the association, stated that his committee would 
like to have a full expression of opinion from lumber 
shippers before taking any action looking toward 
legislative action. He thought the matter might be 
talked over at this meeting anyway. 

F. B. Hubbard thought the sentiment of those present 
should be obtained. .A motion to this effect prevailed. 
Mr. Kerry moved that it be the sense of the meeting 
that an effort be made to get a reciprocal demurrage bill 
through the legislature of Washington. 

Mr. White explained that the efforts of his committee 
had been directed along the line of securing national 
demurrage legislation. He and Mr. Kerry both stated 
that they believed the matter should be carefully con- 
sidered before anything be done, as nothing would be 
accomplished by getting a law passed that might not be 
held to be constitutional, or that might result. in the 
railroads keeping cars in the state to care for state 
business to the detriment of the interstate shipping in 
which practically all of the lumbermen are engaged. 

C. E. Patten and F. B. Hubbard believed the attor- 
neys of the association could draft a measure that would 
aid lumber shippers, profiting by similar legislation in 
other states already enacted and tested. 


State Law Possible. 


A. E. Griffith, attorney of the association, gave as his 
opinion that it was possible to have a state law on 
reciprocal demurrage apply to interstate shipments if 
the law is reasonable, and that the courts would sustain 
it. Most of the state laws on reciprocal demurrage have 
not been upheld by the courts because they were too 
drastic. The Texas law was the last that has been at- 
tacked by the courts because they declared it was un- 
reasonable. If a reasonable law was enacted Mr. Griffith 
held it to be his opinion that the courts would uphold 
it as applying to interstate business. It would be no 
use to enact radical legislation, but the bill he had 
framed was modeled on the Texas and North Carolina 
laws, as well as the measure being introduced in the 
Oregon legislature this winter, and the English laws 
bearing on the subject. He believed a state law desir- 
able in case a national law could not be had and in case 
the national law could be obtained it would do no harm 
and would help matters in the state. He firmly believed 
the measure drafted would receive the approval of the 
supreme court, and the federal courts in respect to 
interstate shipments. 

Chairman White stated that the prospects of getting a 
national law looked very favorable. The reports received 
from Secretary Beckman and George H. Emerson, who 
represented the association at the Chicago meeting, called 
by J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and went with the committee to Washington to 
enlist the aid of President Roosevelt, were very encour- 
aging. He read the following telegram received by 
Fred H. Gilman, Pacific Coast representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, from Mr. Defebaugh: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17. 

President Roosevelt has met the wishes of our committee 
and requested the Interstate Commerce Commission to frame 
a law which he will accompany to-Congress with a special 
message at an early date. J, E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Some time was spent in discussing the details of the 
proposed bill as prepared by the association’s attorneys. 

Chairman White, who attended the Interstate Com- 
merce hearing in Tacoma today, said it was brought out 
there that the railroads seemed to have only sufficient 
equipment to move the minimum amount of freight 
offered, while they should have enough to take care of 
the maximum, or nearly do it. 

E. H. Schafer stated that at the Chicago meeting, 
which he attended, the delegates all recognized the jus- 
tice of the demurrage charge but thought it should be 
reciprocal. 

State Measure Approved. 


A roll call on the motion to approve of a state measure 
to be introduced in the Washington legislature resulted 
in a unanimous favorable vote. At the annual meeting 
of the association a week from today in Seattle a further 
discussion of the matter will be had. The sentiment so 
far developed seems to be entirely in favor of a state 
law, and it looks as if a state reciprocal demurrage 
measure will be introduced in the Washington legislature 
now in session with every likelihood of its passing, as 
the legislature seems to be in a mood to do all it can 
to help the shippers of the state, realizing that every 
industry in the state is now paralyzed by the lack of 
transportation facilities. 

Chairman White stated that some good testimony had 
been introduced at the hearing of the commission in 
Tacoma this afternoon, and that the session was har- 
monious, the feeling being very kindly towards. the 
officials of the railroads present; they were not blamed 
for the condition of affairs, it being realized that the 
trouble was with those who dictate the policy of the 
roads. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Attendance 
The following were present: 


A. P. Henderson, BE. F. Heisser Lumber Co., Seattle. 
W. F. White, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 
C. W. Roray, jr., Allen-Roray Co., Bow. 
W. F. Miller, Miller Bros., Bellingham. 
Henry O. Guhr, Guhr Lumber Co., Snohomish. 
M. D. McLean, Burke & McLean, Anacortes. 
M. Jacobson, Jacobson Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Theodore Harstad, Jacobson Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Cc. A. Ewald, Ewald Bros., Ballard. 
S. M. Butler, Butler Lumber Co., Bow. 
J. D. Butler, Butler Lumber Co., Bow. 
J. H. Cavanaugh, Anacortes. 
W. E. Berard, Berard Shingle Co., Anacortes. 
C. E. Maynard, Little Rock Lumber Co., Little Rock. 
T. S. Collins, G. K. Hiatt estate, Sisco. 
A. R. Gustafson, Preston Mill Co., Preston. 
Charles Barnett, Marysville. 
N. B. Sherman, Allen-Sherman Lumber Co., 
S. E. Hayes, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 
H. F. Allen, Allen-Sherman Lumber Co., Little Rock. 
L. Larson, Jacobson Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Edward Ewald, Ewald Bros., Ballard. 
N. Jacobson, Jacobson Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
E. EB. Fifield, National Wood Pipe Co., Olympia. 
J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 
F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 
S. Kerry, Kerry Mill Co., Seattle. 
=. Ratten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
F. B. Hubbard, Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, 
H 
H 


Little Rock. 


. Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Co., Centralia. 
. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake. 
Fred Alexander, Cargo Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 
». C. Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 

John Bratnober, Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co., Seattle. 

G. G. Startup, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle. 

E. H. Lewis, E. H. Lewis Lumber Co., Seattle. 

D. J. Cain, D. J. Cain & Co., Seattle. 

Ed K. Bishop, Montesano Lumber & Shingle Co., Morte 
sano. 

M. Elias, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 

R. W. Douglas, Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle. 

D. Carlson, Carlson Bros. Co., Everett. 

Dave E. Kellogg, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Startup. 

A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw. 

E. Walker Foster, Foster Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

A. N. Riggs, H. McCormick Lumber Co., McCormick. 

T. J. Butcher, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 

R. 8S. Wilson, Seattle. 

E. H. Schafer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

R. A. Stuart, Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle. 

J. S. Bennett, J. S. Bennett Lumber Co., Seattle. 


PERSONAL VIEWS OF TACOMANS. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 25.—Paul H. Johns, of P. H. 
Johns & Co., sees no prospects for joy in the car 
situation, and states that conditions have not im- 
proved at all. Said he today: 

Plenty of orders are offering, all kinds of orders, but a 
man only gets in trouble trying to promise anything. It is 
not a question of prices at all, simply a question of ability 
to ship.. There are fine prospects for spring business, so 
far as demand is concerned, but the indications are that 
there will be about two orders, maybe more, for every car 
that will be available. I fail to see any improvement at all 
in the car situation. 


P. H. Johns & Co. handle fir lumber of all kinds 
and, although one of the youngest lumbermen in the 
business on the coast, Mr. Johns is numbered among 


the most successful ones. 
in the Provident building. 

E. W. Demarest, of the Pacific National Lumber 
Company, is in New York on an extended eastern trip, 
taking a sort of a vacation waiting for traffic condi- 
tions to pick up so that the company can do business 
again. The company’s mill on the Tacoma Eastern is 
idle, unable to run for lack of cars, and Lynn H. Mil- 
ler is looking after the general offices in the Provident 
building. Said Mr. Miller today: 

We could pretty near get orders enough in one day to 
keep us running six months were we only able to ship. It 
would be something if we could ship three-quarters of our 
output even and pile up the rest. Present conditions are 
pretty discouraging and it is uncertain when there will be 
any improvement. We are doing practically nothing at all 
now and have not been for some little time. 


The ‘company’s offices are 


We have received from Granite Falls, Wash., a copy 
of its local paper of January 10 last which furnishes a 
remarkable example of the effect of the transportation 
situation in that state. It reminds one of war times in 
the south 45 years ago, for the Granite Falls Post in 
question is printed on wall paper. Announcement above 
the regular heading is to this effect: ‘‘The car shortage 
and the consequent inability of the N. P. railroad to 
haul 300 pounds of paper from Seattle 53 miles in 10 
days is the cause of this.’’ That seems to cover the 
particular situation of that paper and also the situation 
of large sections of the northwest. 





ONLY SIX-MASTED BARKENTINE. 

Herewith is shown a picture of what is said to be the 
only six-masted barkentine in the world. It is the 
Everett G. Griggs, named for the popular vice president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Capt. 
Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash. This was for- 
merly the German ship Colwmbia and was dismasted off 
the Vancouver coast, but was rescued and taken to 
British Columbia, given British register and a bark rig, 
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CHAMPION OF ITS CLASS. 


the name being changed to the Lord Wolseley. The ship 
was idle for several months and was bought early last 
year by Puget sound shipping men, rerigged into a 
barkentine and renamed the Everett G. Griggs. Captain 
Delano, the well knowa coast mariner, is master. The 
ship’s tonnage is 2,518. Melbourne, Australia, was its 
destination on its maiden trip as a barkentine and it 
will soon be on Puget sound on its return trip, having 
recently left Honolulu. 





The entire holdings—amill, lumber, docks ete., of Moore, 
Kepple & Co. have been bought by T. N. Okerstrom, 
veteran logger and the founder of Port Wing. The 
mill is being thoroughly overhauled and repaired and 
will be put in shape for the manufacture of hardwood 
and pine lumber. Mr. Okerstrom has acquired by pur- 
chase practically all the pine, oak, birch, spruce and 
balsam timber remaining in the locality, which will insure 
the running of the mill for several years longer at this 
point. He is logging 5,000,000 feet this winter for a 
starter for next summer’s sawing. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on Neat Yard Premises—Wideawake and Outgrown Buying Methods Contrasted—Superficial Association Spirit— 
Disadvantages of a Railroad Town—Some Advertising Lore. 


Good Business vs. Orderly Yards. 

When we were looking through the yard the dealer 
said that business had been so good the stock was at 
sixes and sevens, and had been so for a month. ‘‘We 
have had so much to do that we couldn’t keep the 
piles in shape,’’ he said. I told him I was glad to 
hear he had been doing so well. 

A fellow who is plugging around yards all the time 
notices some things which a man who would visit a 
yard semioceasionally might not see, perhaps. The 
tops of the piles in this yard did look pretty ragged, 
and it was also observed that the piles below the por- 
tions of them which were helter skelter were also 
ragged, the ends of the boards varying from one to 
three inches of being even. It has been observed that 
the more nicely the lumber is piled the more orderly 
the boards on top are, no matter whether trade be 
light or heavy. If I should see a dealer slinging his 
lumber into a pile I would not expect that the top 
courses would be in better shape than the lower ones. 

As to being so busy that_a yard cannot be kept in 
order, some may believe it, but with many of us it 
goes into one ear and out of the other. A few years 
ago a dealer took exception to my comments along 
this line, his: objections being presented in a very 
assertive manner, as though he oceupied the highest 
throne in the temple of judgment, and as he beeame 
more and more positive so did T perhaps. Vinally 
T said to him I would bet him ten to one up to $1,000 

















“Depends on the amount of picking.” 


that I could put a foreman in the yard to whom not 
a word should be said about keeping it in shape, and 
who every day would keep it in apple pie order, not- 
withstanding a barn bill, a house bill and a good 
sized wagon trade were sent out every day. If he 
had taken me up I don’t know where my thousand 
dollars would have come from, but I know the fore- 
men of some of you well enough to believe that you 
would back me to the extent of a bank vault full of 
money. 

Whether the top of the piles are kept in good shape 
depends somewhat on the amount of picking that is 
permitted. If the boards are tumbled over it takes 
time to replace them. It depends to a greater extent, 
however, on habit. The foreman who does not keep 
his yard in order has not acquired the orderly habit. 
He did not learn his business under the right kind 
of schoolmaster. <A little keener oversight, a little 
extra work imposed upon the yard men, would do the 
work. 

As an example, we will look to home. When we are 
dressing for church, or some great social function, 
how do we go at it? If we throw the discarded gar- 
ments around slam! bang! it’s the same careless way 
some foremen have of handling lumber. Do you think 
the fact that we are so slovenly when we dress gains 
time? Would it take longer to hang the coat, shirt 
and pants on a chair or nail than it does to throw 
them on the floor and then have to kick them twice 
to get them out of our way? Let us be sensible for 
a moment and reflect how our best girls go around 
the house when doing their work. They just slide over 
the floor, doing with one hand the work that is neees- 
sary to be done, and slicking up things with the other, 
getting a meal with one hand and washing the dishes 
with the other. What coarse animals and how slov- 
enly we are when compared with them. 

Some Object Lessons. 

At the time I do not recall the name of the town, 
but it was in one of the Dakotas and, reaching it late 
in the evening, as usual I took.a little stroll on the 
streets to get an eye on a shed and when I came to 
one it was lighted and the foreman and an assistant 








were putting in bins a car of flooring that had been 
hauled in that day and dropped in the alley—a thing 
that all of you would not permit to be done. There 
are dealers who would show their teeth if a foreman 
laid one board flat on the alley floor. They would 
call it double handling, which it is. It would take a 
little longer to pile it in bin than on the floor, but 
once in the bin it is there for good. This foreman 
who was piling flooring by electric light said he was 
working late to get the shed in order, as he couldn’t 
bear to see piles of lumber in a shed alley. All of 
us are not like this foreman, as sometimes I see the 
driveways in sheds with piles of lumber on either 
side of them along the entire length of the building. 
I have no doubt this particular foreman would throw 
a fit if he had such a looking shed as that in his 
charge. To get his shed in good shape he was work- 
ing overtime, and no doubt the satisfaction of having 
the lumber in shape more than repaid him for the 
extra work. 

Suppose that the foreman, or dealer, who thinks 
that business is so brisk that the yard cannot be kept 
in shape should consider the methods of, say, the 
busy dry goods man. Lumber is not slung around in 
a yard as dry goods are in a store when trade is 
lively. The shipper wants to see every piece of goods 
that is sold by the yard. She has a mania for seeing. 
That particular afternoon it is all she has; she has 
set the afternoon apart for the task and will tire 
herself out if she doesn’t all the clerks of the town. 
We all have seen the counters piled with goods. But 
what kind of a dry goods merchant would he be called 
who would permit the goods to lie on the counters 
over night? If this confusion existed when the eus- 
tomers began to come in the next morning, and they 
knew that the store had remained in that condition 
over night, as sure as we are born they would eall 
the merchant a slouch. 

The plain truth is that some of the dealers who do 
business over in the next county are mighty poor 
stock keepers, not for the reason they could not do 
better but cither they never have learned how or have 
not the disposition to learn. Good stock keeping. is 
easily doable if a dealer or foreman wants to do it. 

Different Methods in Buying. 

It so came about that in two Nebraska yards, one 
twenty-five miles from the other, the methods of stock- 
ing were entirely different. In one of these yards the 
dealer said his stock was ‘‘all shot to pieces.’’ Cer- 
tain items were surprisingly low. Certainly the con- 
dition of trade would not warrant such a stock. In 
1906 as many as fifty houses had gone up in the town, 
several large jobs, and a farm trade that ran into 
good sized figures. Unless the weather should be very 
severe there was little prospect that building would 
let up during the winter. Several foundations were 
in ready for the lumber and I was told that more 
would go in. Under such circumstances I could not 
understand why the stock in this yard should be so 
small. Of course the great majority of the orders all 
over the state had been delayed in coming. Whether 
from the Inland Empire, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, or from the south, transportation facilities had 
held the lumber back. 

This dealer remarked that it cost a pile of money 
to run a lumber yard these days as compared with a 
few years ago, and as he talked on I thought I could 
see that he was not thoroughly converted to modern 
methods. Years of association had made him so famil- 
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“She has a mania for seeing.” 


iar with prompt shipments and smaller stocks that 
he was a little behind the procession in the adoption 
of the present way of doing. 

Yard No. 2 was well stocked. The dealer said it 
cost like the dickens to keep up a stock these days, 
but he was obliged to do it. His town was growing, 
the call for lumber was constant, and he would not 
expect to get his part of the trade unless he had the 
material with which to meet the demand. He had 
anticipated the demand and ordered long enough in 
advance to get the stuff in stock. ‘‘Pretty expensive 
conducting a yard in this way, isn’t it?’’ ‘Certainly 
it is expensive,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but what can a 
fellow do about it? New conditions have arisen and 
they must be met. The town has been building for 
three years, I knew it would push again this year and 
I made preparations for a share of the trade. There 
was nothing else to be done.’’ 

I think you will detect a difference in the spirit 
that prompted these two dealers. No. 1 had not fairly 
caught up yet. He was disposed to hang back in the 
breeching. He was a man of intelligence, knew that 
lumber was high, that it was slow in coming, but he 
could hardly dovetail with the conditions. No. 2 in- 
stead of hanging back was pressing on the bit. I 
think he is more optimistic than his colaborer back 
on the line. In the course of his conversation he said 
in effect that it would be better to carry two or three 
carloads of stuff as dead property for a while—that 




















“No hurry for prices to go down.” 


is, lumber for which there was not a ready call—than 
to have it go abroad that he was unable to meet any 
reasonable demand that might be made on his yard. 


Contrasts in Dealers. 


Nearly every week I meet dealers who might be 
classed with No. 1. They understand the situation, 
still are a little backward in accepting it. As com- 
pared with former prices the figures of the price lists 
of today look mighty steep and they are half disposed 
to buy sparingly, imagining that something may hap- 
pen—something» similar to the bottom falling out. 
They are not ready buyers, not yet being in tune with 
current events. I see one of these dealers occasionally 
and always he has ‘‘wondered’’ if present prices 
would hold. Not long ago I met one of them on a 
train on his way to South Dakota, and as of old he 
was speculating on the price of lumber. He said he 
believed there would be a sharp snap in the price in 
the spring. He had bought land in Dakota and he 
told me that it had doubled on his hands in two years. 
Yet he did not appear to think there was anything at 
all remarkable in this. He took it as a matter of 
course. But when it comes to lumber, that has been 
a different proposition with him. He runs a hardware 
store as well as a lumber yard, but not once have I 
heard him mention the advanced prices he has been 
obliged to pay for stock for this store. From month 
to month, the year round, he is wrestling with the 
price of lumber. 

There are also dealers who train with No. 2. I 
heard one of these dealers say that he wouldn’t snap 
his finger to have prices go down. ‘‘What do we 
want them to go down for?’’ he asked. ‘‘How things 
could be more prosperous than they are now I don’t 
know. We call lumber high. It appears so, but it 
is only in accord with the prices of the times. Knock 
off $5 a thousand from lumber and imagine the con- 
dition of the country that would accompany it. No, 
not any in mine.’’ 

Another dealer in this class observed that now the 
trade had reached a position to take advantage of 
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the advances which have been made in prices. ‘‘For 
a long while buyers thought they were temporary,’’ 
he said. ‘‘They would not hold long, they felt sure. 
Dealers were taking an undue advantage of them, they 
thought. The prices were owing to a feverish condi- 
tion, to a spurt, and any day they were liable to drop 
down to a normal level. This idea, I believe, is 
entirely dissipated. Some of my customers have post- 
poned building on account of prices, but they are not 
expecting lower ones next year. In fact one old 
farmer told me within a week that he was in no hurry 
for the prices of lumber to go down as he was get- 
ting a blank good price for his hogs and grain, and 
if lumber should tumble he didn’t know but it would 
be owing to a condition that would affect the price 
of his corn, wheat and hogs. Sensible, too, I think 
he was.’’ 
Can Mean Only One Thing. 

Outwardly the deaier is a peach of an association 
member. He talks as if he would go broke before he 
would trespass on the trade preserves of his neigh- 
bors, yet I could not say that he is an ideal asso- 
ciation man except ostensibly. According to his 
neighbors, he delights to kick over the traces. He 
does things which are not commendable in a com- 
petitor, and then makes excuses for doins, them. He 
didn’t understand the situation; his man made a mis- 
take; his customer deceived him; or for some other 
reason he did as his neighbors thought he ought not 
to have done. 

From what I heard I concluded his neighbors had a 
genuine grievance. But of course many of us know 
that a neighbor is not always a competent witness. 
A town could be named in which are two dealers, one 
down the street a couple of blocks, the other up on 
the corner near the center of the town, and if the 
latter were to try most conscientiously it is doubtful 
if he could make a move that would please the down 
street man. The latter has got it in for his neighbor 
and on every occasion is denouncing him. He de- 
livered in my presence a regular tirade against him. 
For at least three years there has been this mental 
feud on the part of the down street dealer. He ap- 
pears to be a pretty decent fellow notwithstanding 
his habit of backbiting, as on other subjects he is in- 
telligent and sensible. Evidently, however, he is of 
too little importance for his neighbor to pay any at- 
tention to. And for this we must admire the neigh- 
hor. A good way to deal with a man who has an 
undying grudge against us because his liver is out 
of gear, or a particular portion of his brain light 
weight, is to rise so far in the atmosphere above him 
that he will look no larger than a gnat. 

You do not regard this dealer in his alleged loyalty 
to association principles as much of a curiosity as a 
two-legged calf would be—I know that. We all could 
name association members who are such by name 
principally. Which should not be wondered at, as 
there are members of churches who are such by name 
only, and this line of reasoning could be extended 
to apply to most of us in some direction. . Pretense 
is a large element in the makeup of humanity. 

This dealer in question was obliged to leave home 
the middle of the afternoon I was at his place, and 
the foreman, not being rushed, came in and with our 
feet on the stove rail we had a long chat. My friends 
do not give me credit for being diplomatic, unless so 
to be is to keep mum. I generally say what I mean 
whether the words may hit the hearer in the solar 
plexus, go whistling over his head or bury themselves 
in the dirt at his feet. I would take more comfort in 

















“Rise in the atmosphere above him.” 


jail than I would going through life saying one thing 
and meaning another. But at this time I did want to 
get at the status of this dealer’s methods, so far as 
cutting prices and his disposition to poach were con- 
cerned. I must confess I tried to lead the foreman 
up to a point, and when we were both warmed up 
and talking familiarly he remarked that his boss’ in- 
struction to him was to ‘‘sell lumber.’’ ‘‘That’s it,’’ 
said I, ‘‘he wants you to sell it!’’ putting all the 
emphasis I could on the words. ‘‘He is here to sell 
lumber and he is going to sell it.’’ ‘*That’s what 


he tells me, and that is what I try to do,’’ he replied. . 


Then I knew the story. The foreman’s remarks 
were the key. No dealer once in a thousand times 
would instruct a foreman in that way unless there 
was something unusual in the wind, as ordinarily a 
foreman knows it is his duty to sell lumber anyhow. 
If I were acting in that capacity and the boss should 
tell me to ‘‘sell lumber,’’ if I should slash the price, 
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“The customer takes his choice.” 


or get into a territory in which I ought to be an alien, 
I would expect the boss to stand by me. Such a re- 
mark could be interpreted in no other way. 


A Kink in Selling Front Doors. 

Many of us have methods which are not employed 
by others, and I think it remains for a Nebraska 
dealer to sell front doors in a way that is not else- 
where duplicated in the United States. Kinks and 
kinks and kinks are brought to my observation, but 
this is one of which I never had dreamed. 

In the dealer’s office are a dozen doors which cost 
from $2.50 to $5.25 each and the purchaser takes his 
choice for $6.50. Two years ago two doors with bev- 
eled plate panels, which cost $5.25 each—this being 
the most expensive door in the bunch—were hung on 
the rack, and during the twenty-four months only 
one of them has been selected. As often as otherwise 
the lowest priced doors are chosen. 

The dealer spoke as follows of the principle goyern- 
ing this odd way of disposing of his front doors: . ‘‘I 
ought to know more about the characteristics of wood 
than men who never have handled it, yet when a 
farmer wants an extra piece of 2x4 for a wagon reach 
and I select one that I think will do him the best 
service nine times in ten he will repudiate my selec- 
tion and pick a piece on his own judgment. That is 
the door idea—permit a man to exercise his own judg- 
ment. Approve of the judgment of a man and he 
will pat you on the back. That’s where the front door 
deal comes in—the customer takes his choice. He 
can have no sneaking notion that I am working a 
particular door off on him.’’ 


Objects to a Railroad Town. 

The dealer is far more than ordinarily intelligent, 
has had years of experience, has made his business a 
decided success, and when a man of this character is 
talking I sometimes wish I had an extra pair of ears, 
as the opinions and experiences of these dealers are 
what I aim to have reflected in this department. 

The little city we were seeing from. the dealer’s 
carriage is decidedly a railroad town. The railroad 
has made the town. It is a division and perhaps three- 
quarters of a million dollars are distributed yearly. 
In Illinois the division was moved from a town and 
the bottom fell out of it. Many families went else- 
where and houses with uncurtained windows lined 
the streets. The business houses staggered along for 
a while and in time the majority of them went. 
Three-quarters of a million dollars is a good deal of 
money to let loose in a small town in the twelve 
months, and there are thousands of agricultural burgs 
that would rejoice to see a quarter of that amount 
on the wing. In a town of this kind the lumber dealer 
who also sells coal would tell us that to keep track 
of his coal customers oftentimes makes his heart sick. 
When lumber is put into a house it is there, pro- 
tected by lien law if the dealer so elect, but when 
coal is put into a bin it is not there long. 

This dealer argued that in a railroad town so many 
people were moving out and in that the old established 
dealer loses prestige. No sooner does a man become 
acquainted with a dealer than up he gets and goes. 
To the new comer all the yards are on the same basis 
—a yard is a yard—and he is as liable to buy of one 
as another, hence a new dealer stands as good a chance 
as an old one. 

The sound logic of such a statement is apparent. 
In many a town there is some particular dealer who 
is the mainstay of certain consumers who for years 
have vought all their building material of him and 
frequently without getting prices from others. They 
have become acquainted with him, trust him, hence 
while yards come and go they buy at the same old 
stand. In many towns this holds particularly true 
with the farm trade, some one yard selling more lum- 
ber to the farmers than any other two, for the reason 





that the dealer has for a long time had the trade in 
hand, has become thoroughly acquainted with the 
customers and they stay by him. It is not unusual to 
visit a town in which the great bulk of the sales of 
one yard is to farmers and the bulk of the sales of 
another yard is in town. 

It was no doubt with this state of affairs in mind 
that an old lumberman said recently that if he were 
looking for a location it would be his aim to find a 
town in which there was no dealer who had a pull on 
the German trade, the farm trade, or any other trade. 
If he could have his way every dealer would be as 
new in town ag he, as then they would all have the 
same chance to make acquaintances. Personality and 
stocks would tell and every dealer would have an 
opportunity to show what was in him. 

Why He Would Advertise. 

**O, no,’’ said the dealer when we had come from 
the dining room, and in order to be good and ready 
for the bus which was due an hour later I asked at the 
desk for my bill, ‘‘you don’t pay for any grub in 
this town,’’ and he threw a dollar, the amount named 
by the clerk, on the counter. Then to even up ina 
slight way I bought two quarter cigars and we drew 
our chairs away from the bunch of traveling men 
who were telling stories and discussing trade and 
hotels. 

As the dealer’s cigar was growing shorter he was 
moved to comment on a phase of advertising. ‘‘My 
old boss used to think that the best advertisement 
he could have was to treat his customers square,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Treat his customers square! The devil! 
I don’t like to hear a business man going around 
boasting that he treats the men with whom he deals 
square! I don’t believe I could have implicit faith 
in such a man. If when I went over to my grocer’s 
he should ding into my ears that he was going to 
give sixteen ounces to the pound [ would think that 
was not his usual way of doing. lf when I go to the 
dry goods store the merchant should meet me at the 
door and tell me that he would give me thirty-six 
inches for every yard of calico I bought I would 
think that the man was streaked. Why, it is the 
business and duty of every merchant to treat his cus- 
tomers square and make no talk about it. <A coal 
dealer in this town advertises 2,000 pounds to the ton 
and I could not have faith enough in him to buy 
enough coal for a bonfire. There are three lumber 
yards in this town and I believe every dealer treats 
his customers square. ‘They are honest men, and if 
one of them should go to talking about treating his 
customers square I would think he was trying to 
bait ’em. 

‘<Treat them ‘square and at the same time draw 
them in—that is my belief. I spend some money in 
advertising and I can trace the results definitely. When 
& new man comes in and says he saw my ad in a 
local paper and buys a barn bill that comes to $400, 
as one did recently, I have every reason to think 
that had it not been for the advertisement some other 
dealer would have sold the bill. When I advertise a 
certain brand of shingles and a man to whom I never 
had sold a dollar’s worth drives up, asks to see the 
shingles, buys 4,000 of them and in addition 3,000 feet 
of lumber, I know that the ad did it. If I should 
hitch up my ponies and drive over the country to- 
morrow I might make twenty farm houses and say 
something to the farmers that would set them think- 
ing about buying lumber of me when they wanted it. 
I pay $5.80 a week for an ad in the local paper and 
talk to every man into whose home it goes, and the 
editor says it goes into 800 of ’em. Take it for 
granted—and I think he tells the truth—it would take 
me a month to see that number personally, and if I 


























“I would think the man was streaked.” 


did see them I couldn’t talk to them as I can in an 
ad. When I write an ad I sit down and think out just 
what I want to say and say it in my best way. I am 
having a good trade. I know it is not all due to ad- 
vertising, but I woukin’t think of quitting it.’’ 

I wish he could have talked longer, but the bus man 
ealled out, ‘‘All aboard for the U. P. west,’’ so we 
shook hands, I skun into my coat, picked up my grip 
and the old plug of a bus trundled off toward the 
station. 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS FIFTH ANNUAL. 


Results of Five Years’ Labors Set Forth—Glorious Welcome to a Glorious City—Thoughtful Addresses by 
Officers—Brilliant Entertainment by Lumbermens’ Club of Memphis—A Compre- 
hensive Report of the Annual of Working Organization— 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—Those who have followed 
the fortunes of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and were numbered among 
‘*those present’’ at the fifth annual were somewhat at 
a loss to determine whether or not they were in the 
right box. While all of the old guard were on hand so 
many new faces were in evidence as to disconcert the old 
timers. This of itself is illustrative of the growth of 
this organization during the last twelve months, various 
features of which were outlined in the comprehensive 
reports of the officers. It did not require long for the 
old and the new elements to mingle and boundary lines 
to dissolve, if indeed they ever existed save in fancy. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
by President William Wilms in the club room of the 
New Gayoso hotel. Prefacing his formal address Mr. 
Wilms stated George D. Burgess, president of the Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club, had a message for the visitors. 


Mr. Burgess—As the mayor of Memphis has been un- 
avoidably detained, he has delegated his first assistant spell- 
binder to greet you this morning. In every community you 
have silver-tongued orators, but Memphis excels not only in 
quantity and quality of lumber shipped, but in oratory. It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to introduce to you the 
mayor’s respresentative, Col. ‘Jack’ Apperson, he of the 
golden tongue. 


A Royal Welcome. 


The golden tongued orator, representing the mayor of 
the great city of Memphis, was not inappropriately 
named. He was primed for the occasion with a wealth 
of stories illustrative of the points he made. He said 
the mayor in looking over his stock could not find any 
firsts and seconds so sent common instead. He likened 
himself to that accommodating fellow in the story of 
the old negro preacher who repeatedly inquired who 
would be the sheep and who the goats, when an Irish- 
man volunteered to fill the latter office, just as Colonel 
Jack has volunteered for the good of the cause to wel- 
come the lumbermen. 

Turning his attention to lumbermen and their indus- 
try he traced the part played by them in the upbuilding 
of the country and in the dependence of the people upon 
the products of the saw mill in rough and manufactured 
form from the cradle to the grave. In closing he said: 


Now, gentlemen, on behalf of the great city of Memphis— 
I say advisedly “the great city of Memphis,” for it is a 
great city, a growing city, a coming city—I want to say 
the mayor asked me to impress the point upon your minds 
that had you been here a few months ago all of our 
thoroughfares would have been streets and alleys: today 
they all are avenues and boulevards. This change was made 
for your especial benefit. 

I cannot say the mocking ‘irds are singing a welcome 
for you today, for this is not t!e season. I cannot say the 
beautiful flowers are blooming and perfuming the air with 
their fragrance in your honor. It is a little early for them. 
All of these things and the even hearts of the people go 
to make up that wonderful thing known as southern hos- 
pitality. We people of Memphis do not use that brand; we 
do not give you southern hosp‘tality; we give you Memphis 
hospitality. 

The mayor said some of you here on this occasion might 
have an unquenchable thirst. He has provided a full sup- 
ply of water; the river gage shows thirty-eight feet. We 
have plenty of water. He has not mentioned your visit to 
the fire department or the police department and so long 
as you behave you need have no fear of either. 

The city of Memphis welcomes each and every one of 
you: our hearts, our homes, our hands are always at your 
service. (Applause.) 

A Graceful Response. 

President Wilms—I desire to thank you most heartily for 
the welcome you have extended to us. As a class of busi- 
ness men we are well known to the community. A few of 
us are represented here and all of us have business relations 
with the lumbermen of this city. I have no reason to think 
that anyone will behave in such manner that your mayor 
will be obliged to call upon either department Colonel Apper- 
son has mentioned. 

You have mentioned hospitality of the city and the close 
connection it has with the trade for years. That is the 
reason we came here. A good many of our members have 
business lo¢ations in your city. We feel by coming here 
for our meeting we might bring about a- better understand- 
ing. I thank you for extending this welcome to us and 
request that you kindly convey to the mayor, on behalf of 
this association, similar expressions for each and every 
member. 

I believe Mr. Burgess has a matter he wants to present 
to you. 

Mr. Burgess—It affords me great pleasure, as president 
of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, to extend the right hand 
of fellowship. The mayor's representative has forgotten to 
state that the keys to the city have been thrown into the 
river—thirty-eight feet of water. We want you to have 
the freedom of our city, and I desire to extend to you the 
freedom of our mills and offices. We think it very proper 
that your organization is holding a meeting in Memphis, as 
Memphis is without doubt the largest hardwood market in 
the United States. We job more hardwood lumber here 
than in any other point. Now, gentlemen, the Memphis 
Lumbermen’s Club has arranged an entertainment for 8 :30 
and all of you have been furnished with credentials. I hope 
to see all of you as our guests. 


The introductory program ended the president for- 
mally called the meeting to order and read his annual 
address: 

Annual Address of President Wilms. 


No better meeting place than Memphis could have been 
selected for this fifth annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, and I 
greet you here with particular satisfaction since until 
lately the opinion seems to have been prevalent that the 
efforts of our work were primarily devoted to the in- 
terests of the lumber industry located farther north and 





A Story of Progress. 





east. While it is true that our organization was con- 
ceived in a territory with little or no contact with this 
section of the country, our recognized policy and the 
effective work which we have accomplished in other 
parts of the country gradually have gained for us univer- 
sal recognition, and we count today among our staunchest 
members some of the most successful lumber manufac- 
turers of the southern Mississippi valley, who, in the 
beginning of our existence, were indifferent to our work. 
Commercial. 

We have occasion to look back with much satisfaction 
on the commercial results of 1906. It probably touched 
the highest mark yet attained in point of individual and 
national pros verity. The products of the soil, of the 
mines and of the factories in their aggregate never be- 
fore were equaled. I do not believe there can be found 
a single important item which was not in strong demand 
at good prices. The production of iron ore, copper, of 
the precious metals and of coal were limited only by 
lack of labor supply and adequate facilities for trans- 
portation. 

Dun’s index of commodity prices shows that the aver- 
age during the year was the highest of any within ten 
years, and to find their equal we would have to go back 
before the resumption of specie payments. The high 
prices of commodities were counterbalanced by increased 
wages, which in turn stimulated consumption. The lum- 
ber industry and our own branch of that industry shared 
in the general conditions. Each month showed an in- 
crease in demand and prices, and, while stumpage in- 
creased in value and prices for machinery, supplies and 
labor were higher than ever before, the value of our 
manufactured product has approximately kept pace, thus 
securing to us at least a normal profit on the volume 
of business done. 

Effects of New Industries. 

The improvements in the hardwood market affected all 
woods alike, but the results varied according to the sup- 
ply. More oak and less poplar were turned out of the 
mills than during the previous year, the deficiency in 
poplar stimulating the demand for its competitors. The 
production of chestnut, cottonwood and gum was in- 
creased. In all hardwood lines, however, prices were 
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firm. The development of certain comparatively new 
lines of industry has had its effect upon ours. The re- 
markable activity in the wagon and carriage industries, 
and the wonderful) increase in the automobile output, to- 
gether with some other industries requiring wide lum- 
ber, had a marked effect upon that class of material. 
But it is difficult to single out any particular items to 
which special credit can be given. 
Increase in Timber Values. 

In former years timber resources were considered 
valuable only if located within easy access of consum- 
ing markets, and if susceptible of easy and inexpensive 
logging. Today quite different conditions obtain. The 
well located timber has been largely consumed, and the 
majority of manufacturers are operating in localities 
far removed from points of consumption, and presenting 
difficulties in logging which formerly would have been 
considered insurmountable. Greater efforts and more 
scientific methods have to be exerted in all branches of 
our business to keep abreast of the times and stay in 
line with competition. 

Climatic Changes. 

Apparent changes in the climatic conditions in the 
hardwood timber belt have created additional hardships 
for those engaged in our line of business, and the occur- 
rences during the last few months in various parts of 
the country bear out this statement. Floods in some 
parts of our producing territory and excessive rains in 
others have created adverse conditions which all of us 
know only too well and which have made themselves 
felt in the various departments of our business. 

Assistance from the Forest Service. 

The government is well aware of conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the lumber industries and is endeavoring 
to render assistance by placing at our disposal the 


observations, researches and experiments of a trained 
corps of foresters, leaving to the judgment of the in- 
dividual to apply the remedies suggested, if, in his 
opinion, they will result to his benefit under his particu- 
lar circumstances. 


Decrease in Timber Supply. 


If depletion of forest supplies continues in the same 
ratio in which it has been experienced during the last 
decades, one may readily foretell that at no far distant 
date the scientific suggestions today offered by the 
Forest Service of the United States necessarily will 
find greater recognition and more practical application 
in the future than is the case today. 

The rapidly decreasing supply of some of the better 
known species of our hardwoods made the use of other 
kinds, which may be regarded as substitutes, as it were, 
during the latter years a necessity, and by this means 
new avenues have been opened to our industry which 
might have caused disastrous competition in some quar- 
ters had it not been for the fact that the entire hard- 
wood industry has been confronted with steadily in- 
creasing difficulties in transforming its raw material into 
marketable product. 

Applied forestry offers a means to prolong the life of 
our stumpage, increase the product of every acre of our 
lands, reducing the waste, either by teaching more mod- 
ern and improved methods in the handling of timber. 
or educating the consumers in the uses of woods once 
neglected, and which are gradually coming into the mar- 
ket as substitutes. 

Systematic and scientific drainage of the great basins 
of the Mississippi valley, which include a large percent- 
age of our hardwood producing sections, is now being 
suggested in a number of states, both for the purpose 
of increasing the value of the soil for agricultural pur- 
poses, and also with the object in view of creating con- 
ditions under which logging can be conducted for a 
longer period during the year and at less expense than 
heretofore. Wherever such drainage is being advocated 
or legislation is being suggested to improve existing 
conditions which retard the development of the country, 
the progressive lumber manufacturer should lend willing 
and active support to a movement which will result in 
benefit to the country in which he lives and will enable 
him to operate his business with less friction and better 
final results. 


Improvement in Transportation. 


There is but one step from drainage to improvemeni 
of waterways, and not infrequently these two subjects 
are worked harmoniously in conjunction, where the par- 
ticular conditions make such methods practicable. The 
overburdened traffic of our great railroads has made im- 
provement of existing waterways and creation of new 
ones an important topic of late. Some of the foremost 
railroad men.and engineers of the country, notably 
James J. Hill and Theodore P. Shonts, admit that the 
only solution of the present difficulty lies in supplying 
waterways for the transportation of the heavier bulk 
commodities, which are tributary to them. The rail- 
roads in development are many years behind the country 
at large. Reljeved of the burden which could and should 
be transferred to waterways, they would be better able 
to handle the remaining traffic, which, being ordinarily 
of a higher average class, would result in better profit 
to them. All kinds of freight are delayed in transporta- 
tion because of the extent to which the railroads are 
burdened by the excess tonnage of bulk commodities. 
Fortunately the production of those commodities is to a 
considerable extent in localities where they can be taken 
care of by the means of natural or artificial waterways. 
It seems to me that it is a short sighted policy which 
would object to improvements now greatly needed, and 
which will be increasingly demanded as years go on, on 
the ground of cost. I do not know that a 14-foot water- 
way from the lakes to the gulf is practicable from an 
engineering standpoint, but I do know that an 8 or 9- 
foot channel extended all along the main tributaries of 
the Mississippi, including the Ohio and Missouri rivers, 
would furnish highways for a commodity such as ours 
and would afford cheaper transportation, and, strange 
as it may seem, more rapid movement during the season 
of navigation. I can speak positively in this matter, 
because it has been thoroughly worked out and demon- 
strated abroad. In my native country, Germany, the 
waterways, consisting of improved rivers and canals, 
are to large sections of that country what the Great 
Lakes of this country are to states adjacent to them. 
The waterways carry the bulk freight, thus leaving the 
railroads to care for lighter, miscellaneous business and 
the traffic of higher classification. When you are told 
that the average freight rates of German railroads are 
higher than this country, you should remember that, in 
part at least, it is because the railroads there are largely 
relieved of the carriage of such commodities as lumber, 
coal and grain, which, in the United States, are in the 
main responsible for the low ton per mile charge of 
which we are so proud. 

In connection with the conditions which have been 
prevailing in railroad traffic of late, it might be well to 
mention that remedies to relieve the situation have been 
sought in various directions. Early in January a recipro- 
cal demurrage convention was held in Chicago, and your 
organization was represented by delegates from different 
parts of its field. This convention in which lumber in- 
terests were so dominently represented, made arrange- 
ments to urge the enactment of a national law to gov- 
ern the movement of carload commodities, and to pro- 
mote more satisfactory car service. The executive com- 
mittee from this convention visited Washington, and on 
January 16 and 17 held a conference with the president 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the re- 
sult that the commission was instructed to prepare 
recommendations for a law covering the subject, which 
will be sent to congress accompanied by a special mes- 
sage from the president. 

At the same time the officials of leading railroads have 
been formulating a car service organization which has 
for its main purpose the organization of a car clearing 
hovse or pool. It is hoped, therefore, that such wise 
legislation will be adopted, to be coéperated in as to 
some of its features at least by the railroads, and that 
the burden of inadequate railroad transportation service 
will be largely lifted from the lumber industry. I would 
suggest in this connection that when such a bill is in- 
troduced in congress as meets the requirements of the 
case, as individuals you will use every influence possible 
with your representatives in congress to secure its pas- 
sage. 
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Subjects for Legislation. 


Inasmuch as applied forestry, improvement of present 
drainage systems, or creation of new ones, as well as 
active support to the movement towards better utiliza- 
tion of our waterways and active interest in proper rail- 
road legislation are of paramount interest to the hard- 
wood business at large and to the members of this asso- 
ciation in particular, I desire to bring to the attention 
of this convention the advisability of devoting part of 
our time to these four subjects, and to legislate or to 
organize committees to represent and execute the ideas 
of this convention and to aid in the furtherance of any 
plans that might be forthcoming, either from individual 
interests or public institutions along these lines. 


Relations Between Manufacturers and Consumers. 


Our method of grading lumber has for its principle 
harmonious coéperation between the manufacturer and 
the consumer of our product, and the efforts of our grad- 
ing committees, carried into effect by an efficient corps 
of inspectors, have produced such a favorable impression 
among the consumers that it promises to bring about 
closer connections between the manufacturers and con- 
sumers; in fact, a plan of late has been seriously con- 
sidered by your executive board to invite the consumers 
of our product to affiliate with our association; and I 
recommend to the committee in charge of this subject 
that it present to this convention feasible plans for the 
consummation of such project. 

In this connection I desire to add that during the past 
year the office of this association has been canvassing a 
list of 8,000 to 10,000 names of buyers of lumber, for the 
purpose of obtaining their wants. This plan originated 
with your former president, R. H. Vansant, and I 
am glad to report that the first publication of the book 
will be issued within a few weeks. The report of the 
secretary will show in detail this matter, as well as 
other points which I have brought out in this address to 
you. I believe that action should be taken at this con- 
vention relative to publishing a consumers’ list in book 
form for the membership of the association. 

During the last fiscal year our membership has in- 
creased steadily in a large territory. Our work has been 
made more effective by the establishment of state ex- 
changes, which would enable circles of manufacturers 
adjacent to such exchanges to carry into effect with 
better success suggestions resulting from their particu- 
lar requirements, and I recommend that the policy of 
this association in the future be continued along the 
same lines; that individual aims and circumstances be 
given the fullest recognition compatible with the broad 
policy of this association as a unit. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with 
which this association is allied, represents the entire 
lumber manufacturing industry of this country. It will 
hold its annual convention at Norfolk in May and this 
convention should take steps for representation at that 
meeting. 

Work of the Executive Board. 


The executive board met regularly during the year and 
discussed different subjects, either in routine of business 
or brought before its meetings by members, and the 
policy of our association to give each member an oppor- 
tunity of voicing his opinion has been steadily main- 
tained. 

In Memory of Two Faithful Members. 


Your executive board, as well as the association at 
large, met a serious loss during the year in the death 
of Ferdinand C. Fischer, one of its members, who was 
one of the leading spirits in this organization, as well 
as one of its most faithful supporters. We miss the 
services of his logical mind and his diplomatic talents, 
which were inspired by a genuine good fellowship and 
a broad and sympathetic knowledge of the difficulties 
with which we have to contend. 

Another serious loss was sustained by the death of 
Charles A. Ward, who for years had been the vice presi- 
dent of this association for Illinois. He was particularly 
identified with the industry in the lower Mississippi val- 
ley, and was a man whose conservative judgment and 
strong personality made his counsel and support particu- 
larly valuable. 


Value of Co-operation. 


In conclusion, I desire to thank the executive board, 
as well as the various committees, for the active and 
loyal coéperation and support which I have enjoyed dur- 
ing my administration; realizing that such coéperation, 
both on the part of the committees and the membership 
at large, will be a fundamental necessity for the further 
success of our organization, I urge upon all of our mem- 
bers a continuance of faithful work along the lines which 
we have had heretofore, and feel assured that by such 
coéperation the success of this association will be a 
great and permanent one. Gentlemen, I thank you. 


This was followed by the report of the treasurer, read 
by Secretary Doster, which showed finances, as shown 
by the audit balance sheet, to be in good shape. The 
report set forth the details of receipts and expenditures. 

The next business was the submission of the compre- 
hensive report of the secretary, which is here given in 
full: 

SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Chronological Summary of Events in 1906. 


During the last year we have set down as they occurred 
events that directly affected our office and general associa- 
tion work, which calendar shows the following items: 

February 21 and 22—-The Vehicle & Furniture Dimension 
Stock Association, after meeting several times in convention, 
decided unanimously to apply to our association for admis- 
sion. 

February 23—-Meeting of your executive board in Cincin- 
nati, at which was received full report of the meeting of the 
dimension stock manufacturers. The proposition made by 
them for admission was carefully considered and accepted 
and that association was absorbed by accepting individually 
each member thereof. 

March 7—The offices of the association were moved from 
the Harrison building, Columbus, Ohio, to the First National! 
Bank building, Chicago, where they now occupy suite 1535. 

March 19—Conference of manufacturers of gum and cot 
tonwood at Morehouse, Mo. This meeting was held for the 
purpose of developing proper methods of producing gum and 
cottonwood lumber, especially the kiln drying of gum and 
working it into planing mill stocks. 

March 31—Meeting of manufacturers of hardwood held at 
the Gayoso hotel, Memphis, Tenn., at which thirty-five were 
present, including President Wilms. A number of new 
members were added to the rolls at this meeting and mat- 
ters of vital importance to the manufacturers and members 
in the Memphis district were discussed and the secretary's 
office ordered to put into effect. 

April 25—Meeting of Mississippi hardwood manufacturers 
held at Greenville, Miss., at which thirty-eight were present. 
Matters pertaining to conditions in Mississippi were thor- 
oughly discussed and association work made more promi- 
nent in that state. Old members were reinstated and new 
members added. 

April 27—Meeting of hardwood manufacturers held at 
New Orleans. Owing to the fact that the Confederate 
reunion was on at New Orleans the attendance was small, 
and it was felt that there should be a Louisiana state 


organization of this association and plans were made to hold 
po meeting in the northern part of the state at a later 
ate. 

May 4—District meeting held at Bristol, Tenn., at which 
time the Lumber Exchange of East Tennessee & Southwest 
Virginia was organized. Our official grading rules were 
adopted by this exchange. 

May 5—District meeting held at Asheville, N. C., when 
the Asheville Lumber Exchange was organized. Our official 
grading rules were adopted by that body. 

June 9—District meeting held at the Arlington hotel, Hot 
Springs, Ark., at which time a committee was appointed to 
formulate specifications for bardwood logs, to act in con- 
junction with a similar committee of Missouri and other 
manufacturers. New members were enrolled and matters of 
importance besides the grading of hardwood logs were also 
considered. The association methods were thoroughly dis- 
cussed and explained to all present. , 

June 12—District meeting held at Morehouse, Mo. The 
work of the association was thoroughly explained to those 
who were not familiar with it. New members were enrolled 
and subjects discussed regarding the product of this section. 
A committee was appointed to work in connection with the 
Arkansas committee for the purpose of arriving at a proper 
basis for the grading of logs. 

June 12—District meeting held at the Galt House, Louis- 
ville, Ky. At this meeting the Kentucky operators were 
thoroughly instructed as to the proper methods of associa- 
tion work and a lot of interest developed among all present. 

August 14—An inspector was placed in the St. Louis dis- 
trict to make local inspections for members of the association 
and others who sold their lumber to be graded in accordance 
with our official rules and for local consumption. 

October 9—District meeting of hardwood manufacturers 
of Missouri at Cape Girardeau. Dr. von Shrenck gave an 
illustrated address. 

October 13—Meeting of your executive board at Chicago, 
at which time resolutions were adopted on the death of 
IF’. C. Fischer, treasurer, and ordered engrossed and sent to 
Mrs. Fischer. C. M. Crawford, secretary and treasurer of 
the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, 
elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Fischer, also being 
elected to fill Mr. Fischer's place on the executive board. 

November 19—Edition of grading rule book published by 
the association, showing rules for grading of hardwood logs, 
dimension stock and tupelo. 





Increasing Membership. 


Our membership list the last year has steadily increased, 
applications being received both at the different district 
meetings which have been held from time to time and by 
correspondence from the office. Our total membership has 
thus been increased to 280 members, whose production 
represents the running of over 550 mills. 


Stock Reports. 


Our system of sending our stock for sale and _ stock 
wanted memorandums has been carried on in practically the 
same manner as we have been working in this department 
for the last two years, and have endeavored to make this 
phase of our work of greater benefit to the members by 
sending it out twice a month. 

We also have added a page to this report, showing wants 
of consumers. Frequently we have requests from consum 
ers to be put in communication with firms which can fur- 
nish certain items, and this information we are submitting 
you under this department so that you can communicate 
direct with the parties who want stock. 


Market Reports. 


We have continued the system put into effect a year and 
more ago of sending out a report showing the actual condi- 
tions in the consuming markets and the values which are 
being obtained for the woods represented in this association, 
and this information is obtained at first hand from the var- 
ious members comprising the committees on the different 
woods, as well as other information which has been fur- 
nished to this office from time to time. Six reports were 
sent out in 1906 as occasion demanded and when there was 
a change shown in the market values at consuming points, 
an average of one statement every two months. 

In the publication of the list of market conditions at the 
present time we have used every effort we could to can- 
vass not only the producing markets but the consuming 
markets as well, keeping in touch with both buyer and 
seller. The book form of statement which we have pub- 
lished has proven satisfactory and is sent free to members 
in single copies; additional copies being furnished to any 
one desiring at 10 cents a copy. 

Owing to the broadening of our producing sections, the 
woods covering a number of states, such as oak, ash etc., 
are based both on Ohio river points and Mississippi river, 
the latter taking Cairo as a basis. 

I offer you a comparative statement for publication pur- 
poses which shows the values of some woods of our asso- 
ciation in 1906 as compared with the same kinds of woods 
in the same periods of 1905. 

POPLAR. 
Jan., to Apr., 
1906. 


May, to Aug., Sept., to Dec., 








Panel and wide 1905. 906 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906 
No. 1, 18 to 23 inch.$52.00 $54.00 $56.00 $59.00 $52.00 $59.00 
Boxboards, 13—17 inch 47.00 50.00 52.00 54.00 50.00 57.00 
Fas, 7 to 17 inch.... 45.00 46.00 46.00 49.00 43.00 50.00 
No. 1 common....... 29.00 30.00 29.00 32.00 29.00 33.00 
No. 2 common....... 20.00 20.50 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
OAK, PLAIN. 
eer ee aoe ae 47.00 45.00 48.00 44.00 49.00 
No. 1 common....... 30.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 30.00 33.00 
No. 2 common.... 18.00 19.00 19.00 21.00 18.00 22.00 
COTTONWOOD. 
Boxboards, 13—17 inch 37.00 43.00 38.00 46.00 39.00 52.00 
POD. 2s 600sdvedcvbecsss 27.00 31.00 28.00 31.00 29.00 37.00 
No. 1 common....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 25.00 
No. 2 common..... 14.50 16.50 14.50 18.00 14.50 20.00 
GUM. 
i See . 26.00 30.00 26.00 29.00 28.00 30.00 
3 errr see 17.00 21.50 17.00 21.50 19.50 21.50 
Boxboards, 13—17 inch 22.00 29.00 22.00 29.00 25.00 32.00 
Red, common ....... 15.00 18.50 15.00 18.50 17.00 20.50 
No. 1 common, sap... 13.50 16.00 13.50 17.00 15.25 20.00 
No. 2 common....... 11.00 13.00 11.00 14.00 12.00 17.00 
CHESTNUT. 
a 4 --+-. 40.00 4400 40.00 48.00 40.00 49.00 
No. 1 common....... 28.00 31.00 28.00 35.00 28.00 36.00 
Sound wormy 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 18.00 
. HICKORY. 
l-inch fas 45.00 45.00 46.00 47.00 48.00 
SA GD: o's os ca coves y 55.00 55.00 56.00 56.00 63.00 
l-inch No. 1 common. 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 
2-inch No. 1 common. 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 32.00 35.00 
ASH. 
RO DHE iso 400500 40% 40.00 43.00 40.00 44.00 41.00 47.00 
re 43.50 46.00 3.50 47.00 44.00 54.00 
1-inch No. 1 common. 27.50 29.50 27.50 30.00 28.00 33.50 
2-inch No. 1 common. 29.50 32.00 29.50 33.00 30.00 38.00 


All the above prices are based 
ash and hickory. 
point. 


at the 1-inch price except 
All prices are exhibited as f. 0. b. basing 


Commercial Reports. 


During the year we have continued our system inaugur- 
ated in 1902 of sending out inquiries to all members rela- 
tive to their dealings with certain firms, and have included 


under this department inquiries on 120 different concerns. 
On an average’ each inquiry was answerd by ten members, 
which makes a total of 1,200 different reports received and 
submitted back to all members. 

That this department is working to the benefit of those 
interested is shown from the fact that we have received as 
many as eight requests from the same member at one time. 
We endeavor to get these matters out to all members as 
quickly as possible, realizing that it is information wanted 
quickly. An immediate return of the inquiry when re- 
ceived will materialy assist us in furnishing this informa- 
tion at the time it is wanted. 


Information Bureau. 


In this department we have carried matters like the car 
stake equipment complaint, and freight rates to the Pacific 
coast, both of which were of great importance to the mem- 
bers of the association. Statistics were obtained from differ- 
ent localities for the general committees to secure prac- 
tical results, and along this line I would suggest that as 
this association has not had a transportation committee, it 
should provide at this meeting for such a committee to 
take care of problems of this kind. 

At different times members of the association have wanted 
publicity in matters not only pertaining to rough lumber, 
but logs, timber and saw mills and under this department 
we have endeavored to supply that information to the 
members as soon as requested by those wanting to buy or 
sell those commodities. 


Grading Rules. 


Our work on the grading rules during the year has been 
in line with recommendations made at the last annual meet- 
ing by the various grading rule committees. We have can- 
vassed thoroughly the committees on the different woods for 
their ideas as to how the rules should read, by showing a 
separate rule for. each kind of wood, and to eliminate from 
the rules anything that was not necessary and to put them 
in the clearest possible language. The replies from the dif- 
ferent committee members have been carefully compiled 
and we have placed the result of such compilation before 
the executive grading committee for a report to you. 

We should also state in further explanation that at the 
time the dimension manufacturers became affiliated with 
this association, grading rules for their product were for- 
mulated and have been inserted in our grading rule book. 

Grading rules for hardwood logs also have been formu- 
lated and adopted during the year, and are now published 
in our official grading rule book. 

Owing to the fact that a number of our members in the 
south manufacture a quantity of cypress and tupelo, we 
have inserted the rules as adopted by the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association on both cypress and tupelo. 

Since the first of January, 1906, we have sent out about 
15,000 copies of our rule book, making a total of over 
90,000 copies which we have furnished to the trade since 
1902. 

I find that in the study of the grading situation, it is the 
endeavor of all concerned to have grading rules so written 
when published that they will not be misunderstood either 
by the purchaser or the shipper. Your executive grading 
committee, which has been working during the year on the 
compilation of the rewritten rules, no doubt will report at 
this convention, and I believe that your bureaus which 
handle this matter will be greatly assisted by such work. 


Bureau of Grades. 


We have established a force of inspectors to exemplify 
our grading rules both at the mills and at destinations 
where cars are in dispute, and we are pleased to state that 
this bureau is composed of men of the highest integrity and 
ability to carry on such work, they having given entire 
satisfaction in their rulings on the grades of lumber, with 
the result that settlements of disputed shipments have been 
made easy. 

Our system of making reinspections is as follows: 
have a card form to be used by members in submitting 
their instructions for reinspection, which provides for the 
number of pieces, amount of feet, grade, thickness, kind of 
wood, and any brand marks or mill marks on the lumber. 
This information is usually given us in the form of a letter. 
When we have received such instructions and information as 
are necssary we acknowledge the same by postal card and 
at the same time by another postal card advise the holders 
of the lumber that we have been instructed to reinspect 
certain lumber and that stock should be held intact for 
reinspection purposes. Our inspectors are then sent from 
the nearest point we can route them and are provided with 
statement forms showing that all the lumber found in the 
car is shown the inspector, or that the customer finds that 
he is able to use the stock, or has used it, and will settle for 
the car according to original invoice. One of these state- 
ments is signed by the customer and submitted by the 
inspector to the secretary’s office together with his tallies, 
and also together with a letter setting out the complaints 
made by the customer, the kinds of defects found in the 
lumber reducing it below the grade invoiced, his treatment 
by the customer and any other information of value to the 
shipper, all of which is submitted to the shipper. 

After the inspector’s tallies have been figured up they are 
carefully checked over and a report is made out in tripli- 
cate, the original being sent to the shipper, the duplicate 
to the holder of the lumber and the triplicate retained as 
the office copy. 

At the time of sending to the shipper his copy of the 
report we determine. the amount of variation shown by the 
report from his original invoice, and if there is more than 
4 percent variation in grade or measurement, we submit 
a statement of the actual expenses of the inspector in mak- 
ing the reinspection, the services of the inspector at all 
times in making the reinspection work being without charge. 
If the variation is less than 4 percent no charge whatever 
is made, unless the labor to handle the lumber is supplied 
by the inspector, which is always charged. 

The above explanation refers only to the manner in which 
our work is handled with the members of the association, 
especially the matter of arriving at the basis of charges 
for the work. 

Your bureau adopts the policy of inspecting lumber re 
quested by anyone regardless of membership, and naturally 
such reports are always based on the rules adopted officially 
by this association. Our services for this work are charged 
on a per diem basis and expenses. 

The work of the inspection bureau has been very care- 
fully watched by the members. Our system has been in- 
stalled in new plants this year and would have been put in 
operation more thoroughly had the amount of logs been 
received, the climatic conditions and the car situation been 
favorable for visits of the inspectors to a greater number 
ef plants. It is our intention this year to cover in a 
systematic manner the different sections of the country for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the manufacturing indus- 
try the correct handling of our grading rules. Our manner 
of carrying on this work, in which we take up carefully 
the manufacture, seasoning, proper handling, careful ship- 
ment, the placing upon the market of a product of a higher 
class, and the correct interpretation of the grading rules, 
reduces to a minimum undesirable complaints and at the 
same time protects the shipper from loss in overgrading. 


We 


Consumers’ List. 


As outlined last year we started a list of users of the 
different woods produced by our members. We have kept up 
our canvass this year, covering a list of over 10,000 names, 
sending out several requests at different times, and the 
returns from the canvasses have been compiled and they 
are ready to be set up by the printer for publication. We 
have with us today some specimen pages showing the man- 
ner in which this information is being prepared for publica- 
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tion. We hope to be able to complete this work in a very 
short time. 

This book has been asked for by a great many members 
who are willing to purchase it and we believe that the sale 
of this book confined to members of the association will be 
of great value. The receipts from the sale will enable us 
to keep the work current and show next year a larger book 
in proportion to the added information we are able to secure 
during the year. The information contained in this book 
is not only valuable but necessary, and when such a publi- 
eation can be submitted, showing each kind of wood, each 
state, subdivided into cities and alphabetically arranged, 
it will be a credit to this association and we should employ 
the necessary means to keep it in active circulation. Speci- 
men copies are provided for exhibition purposes and can 
be seen at any time. 


Classification of Expenses. 

In order to show the phases of association work which 
require the largest expenditures, we give below a statement 
showing the cost of the various details in maintaining our 
inspection force and the office work: 

Bureau of grades: 


Mill inspection work...........e.e- $1,541.17 
Reinspection department ........... 8,881.11 
Miscellaneous, printing etc.......... 354.33 $10,776.61 
CPOTIGD, GERES cc cawerscercceccececcseevesoere 6,664.00 
Traveling, office and field work.............e26+- 4,420.60 
Printing Od GtatiONery.. ..sccccccccrcccesoccecee 1,193.51 
I i.-u 6:00: 4.45.6 B16 OG Ow ales De 6: 4b Swe be e0ln wee 1,154.06 
ER Tere Te er ee ere ee Pe ee ee 968.06 
Telegraph and telephone. .c.gcccvccccvccrccccvec 456.76 
Assessment to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
SIEMNNOUR oa x 0.0 4.00016 0:5 cre 40G 6 & dress. 0.baeslemA 388.79 


$26,022.39 
The expenses and the work of this association have been 
gaged on the amount of income derived, based on the 
regular dues of 5 cents a thousand. Your treasurer's report 
shows the amount of money that has been handled and, 
although the membership has increased, our income has not 
been increased in proportion owing to the peculiar conditions 
which have surrounded the hardwood industry in this period. 
The excessive high waters of th® southern district caused 
a decrease in the number of logs delivered to the mills; the 
extreme car shortage also caused a shrinkage in the pro- 
ducing of lumber and the lack of tides for the river mills 
prevented shipments, all of which was noticeable in the 
returns of our monthly assessments in the aggregate. 


is Departments. 


The various departments are subdivided according to class 
of manufacture, for the benefit of the following classes : 

First—The saw mill man. It is our endeavor to have 
lumber properly manufactured and graded, and we endeavor 
to keep him advised as to the correct thicknesses to be pro- 
duced which are in demand ete. 

Second——The planing mill operator who manufactures sid- 
ing, both bevel and drop, ceiling, casing, base and moldings, 
for which we have adopted standard grades and sizes to 
govern proper sale. 

Third—The dimension stock operator who cuts for the 
vehicle trade and for the furniture wants. Grading rules 
have been adopted for this class of material, all of which 
has been a benefit to the dimension stock producers. 

Fourth—We have now before us requests from the opera- 
tors who produce hardwood flooring, realizing the benefits 
which we have obtained for the former three, who have 
asked this association if it is possible to take up that class 
of work in addition to what we have already put in effect. 
The latter class is composed of people who are very close to 
the hardwood industry, and I offer as a recommendation, if 
it is possible to do so, to prepare ourselves for a department 
of hardwood flooring. 


Moving Our Offices to Chicago. 


Moving our office to Chicago has been a great deal of 
benefit to the association, owing to the fact that Chicago 
is the largest consuming market for hardwoods in the 
United States, and we are able to meet a great many people 
— come to our offices, both members and in all lines of 
rade. 

We are at the command of the trade at large which uses 
our office for information which we are glad to furnish. 
Our inspection force which covers the consuming markets of 
the country is most easily handled from this section. In 
addition to this I believe the association has increased in 
membership by our action in coming to Chicago. 


Traveling. 


In my chronological history I covered some of the vital 
events which occurred during the association year, all of 
which I attended, and I will also state that I visited by 
invitation many meetings in other states, and also was 
asked to attend the regular meetings of the exchanges, all 
of which assisted the association in being able to explain 
the benefits of our work, and by demonstration I was able 
to extend our membership into new sections, which resulted 
in the adoption of more uniform methods in the industry. 
aaa this work the travel extended over about 50,000 
miles. 

Suggestions Made to the Secretary’s Office. 


Various suggestions have been made to the secretary’s 
office at different times during the year, a great many of 
which have been acted upon by us with the result, I believe, 
of added benefits to the membership. 

Changes have been suggested in the following articles of 
our constitution : 


Article III, “Objects.” 

Article VI, “Questions in Issue.” 

Article X, “Duties of Secretary.” 

Also, for the purpose of being used by members and the 
railroads in settling disputed weights for shipments of 
hardwoods, that the secretary's office publish in card form 
the official weights of the association as set out in our 
statement of market conditions. 


Standing Committees. 


Your standing committee on grading and on market reports 
assisted the secretary’s office immensely this year, through 
a mail canvass and by holding meetings in various sections 
of the country, and the grading rules which have been 
prepared and presented to your executive grading committee 
and the statements of market conditions published from 
time to time were the result of such hearty coéperation. 
The success of such results proved that their appointment 
was to the advantage of the organization, and I trust that 
the committees to be appointed to serve for the ensuing year 
—_ continue such active communication with the secretary's 
office. 

Your president and the executive board have been in close 


communication with the office during the year by holding - 


meetings and such action has given to our office the proper 
methods of carrying on our work for the year. 

I want to thank the officers of the different committees 
and also all the members for their prompt action on 
various requests which we are sending from time to time, 
as such action helps us to obtain the proper results. These, 
when submitted back to the. members of the association, 
enable them to reap benefits which not only keep them 
closer to our organization but add new members who recog- 
— the important work which your organization is effect- 
ng. 


Progress as exemplified by the results of a year’s work 


on the part of the inspection department was outlined 
by Chief Inspector Hill’s report: 


Report of Chief Inspector Hill. 


I desire to submit my report of the bureau of grades 
for the year just closed. 

We have added to our inspection force during the year, 
having inspectors traveling in the consuming territories 
as follows: In the eastern district, east of Pittsburg; 
in the middle west, covering Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky; in the western district, Chicago, Michigan and 
vicinity, and in the St. Louis district, covering Missouri, 
southern Illinois and points west of the Mississippi. 
These inspectors travel to any point in that territory 
where there may, be cars in dispute. 

Of the number of claims that have been entered on 
our reinspection files the last year, eighty-three have 
not been reinspected owing to the fact that settlement 
has been adjusted before the arrival of the inspector, 
but not infrequently it happens that the car is found 
to be up to grade, upon explanation to the customer of 
what the grade should contain. 

Fifty-one percent of the cars reinspected for members 
have been found to be off grade. Last year we showed 
70 percent were off grade, which shows the material _re- 
duction in off grade shipments in 1906 of 19 percent. The 
reduction in the percentage of off grade lumber is due 
to the fact that the members are continually working 
closer in our official grading rule book, and each suc- 
ceeding year we believe by such action the material 
difference will be reduced in proportion. 

Of all lumber reinspected in 1906 for nonmembers 85 
percent was found to be off grade. We hope the in- 
creasing interest in the proper application of the rules 
will reduce the percentage with the proportion. 

We make reinspections for any one requesting such 
work done, regardless of membership, but only for those 
who ship their lumber to the consuming markets graded 
according to our official rules of inspection. However, 
the charges to nonmembers differ from the charges to 
members. 

Details of Inspection. 

When the car is not intact and only rejects are to be 
inspected it is impossible to report on the true condi- 
tion of the car for the reason that if the stock was in- 
voiced as No. 1 common or any grade lower than that 
any customer makes complaint for stock below grade 
there is always a chance that the inspector, if loading 
out any low grade stock, may also put in some boards 
of a better grade to even up the shipment, and if the 
ear is not intact naturally these better boards would 
not be among the rejects and the report under such cir- 
cumstances would not be fair to the shipper. 

It is impossible to reinspect resawed stock at destina- 
tion properly unless’ the boards have been held intact as 
they were loaded into the car, owing to the fact that 
the grade invoiced is decided upon before resawing and 
as in cases where boards with clear face cuttings are 
sold resawed, if not held intact as above, it is quite 
evident that one-half of the board would possibly be 
one grade lower than invoiced. 

The inspectors of this association all this year, with 
very few exceptions, have received most courteous treat- 
ment at the hands of the customers, who always have 
waited with a great deal of interest for our men to visit 
destination for the purpose of establishing a basis for 
the adjustment of the complaint. 

At a number of places where we have been and com- 
plaint has been made by buyers, upon explanation of 
what the grade invoiced should be they have found that 
they had no cause for complaint and have indicated their 
willingness to accept the car as billed. Customers in 
different cities also have requested us to instruct their 
inspectors in the correct interpretation of our rules, so 
that they will feel competent to decide whether they 
are getting the grade they have purchased, and we are 
always glad to accede to such requests. 

A great deal of confusion is being caused on account 
of lumber being purchased on one grade and sold as 
another, and we find in investigating that it is desirable, 
where placing more than one grade in a car, especially 
where it may be possible to manipulate them, that the 
two grades be separately piled in the car, and that each 
board have a distinguishing grade mark. It can not 
be said then that they were originally shipped for the 
higher grade. 

Uniform Inspection. 

A great deal has been said about uniform inspection, 
but I think that too much can not be said in behalf of 
this very important point. The millman should study 
very carefully this matter and see to it that his inspect- 
ors are careful in their interpretation of the rules. It 
is an excellent idea to have regular meetings of the in- 
spectors and their interpretation of the rules lined up so 
that they will all grade alike. 

The sawyers, edgermen and trimmers are now being 
taken into the meetings and discuss the grades the same 
as inspectors, both on the green and dry lumber, at 
various points, and I have in my routine work visited 
the mills of members and attended such meetings, and 
we are always ready to continue such practice. 


It is important that the same kind of wood shipped’ 


from a mill in Mississippi should not be materially dif- 
ferent from the same grade shipped from a mill in West 
Virginia. We have found that a great many consumers 
making compiaint on the shipment had nothing to say 
as to whether it was graded strictly according to our 
rules or not; merely that it was not as good as another 
car they had received. 


Identification Marks on Lumber. 


A very important point that has been impressed upon 
the .members in previous conventions is. the matter of 
having some mark of identification on their lumber. Our 
inspectors this year have had a number of cases come be- 
fore them where it was absolutely impossible to identify the 
stock, even when the shipper himself was present, as 
was the case on one occasion. This could be very easily 
obviated by a brand mark on the end or side of the 
boards, such as a number of our members, I am glad to 
say, now use on their stock. There’'can be no question 
then about the inspectors getting the right lumber. This 
is for your own protection, gentlemen, not our con- 
venience. 

In closing, I want to say that I would be very glad 
to receive either now, verbally, or by letter, any inquiries 
regarding the proper interpretation of any part of our 
rules, or fuller explanation of any point in our rule book. 
And also, if at any time during the year there should 
come up in your business such points, a letter addressed 
to the secretary’s office will be givén immediate atten- 
tion in as complete a manner as possible. 


R. H. Vansant moved that a committee of five be 
appointed to censider the addresses of the officers and 
report thereon. This motion having prevailed Presi- 
dent Wilms. appointe? A. J. Gahagan, Frank F. Fee, 
W. C. Dewey, W. H. Dawkins and W. W. Dings. 

The report of the standing committee on grading 
being called for, R. H. Vansant prefaced his formal 
recommendations by a general review of the work and 
the difficulty encountered in reaching conclusions satis- 
factory to all. 

Submission of the report ushered in a general dis- 


cussion of the recommendations of the committee on 
general instructions for grading. This discussion was 
informal to a marked degree, but during it a number 
of points developed, some of which are given. 

One member asked for a clear definition of the term 
‘*well manufactured,’’ which he claimed was either 
misinterpreted or misunderstood, 


J. W. Taylor—We are not specific enough in our defini- 
tions. I bump into these words quite frequently and then 
wonder why the other fellow is so stupid. When the other 
fellow pulls the book on me and shows me why he is doing 
a certain thing in a certain way I am at fault. I think 
the rules should be lined up. I want to support what the 
majority decides upon. Personally I do not know what the 
word “judgment” means in lumber or what the term “well” 
defines as applied to quality of manufacture. 

Mr. Vansant—‘Well” is not as strong a term as “perfect.” 

A member—None of us are perfect yet. 

Mr. Taylor—Il would say “not allowing over one-eighth 
inch variation from standard widths.” There are many ways 
to confine the definition so it will be understood. I have 
sawyers who do not know what “well” means and sometimes 


I think they do not know what “lumber” means. 


It was decided after some further discussion to have 
the clause read ‘‘lumber shall be manufactured of 
practically uniform thicknesses.’’ President Wilms 
pointed out the danger arising from becoming too 
technical in the wording of the grading rules, saying 
the United States courts probably could define grades 
of lumber accurately, rules that would read well but 
which the graders could not interpret. 

Here the question of whether lumber was to be in- 
spected as such or. for what it would produce when 
devoted to the manufacture of specialties was inter- 
jected and raised a discussion during which it was 
suggested that standard thicknesses should be %, %, 
%, 4, 4-4 and progress at the rate of one-quarter until 
a thickness of four inches was reached, thus giving 1%, 
2% and similar thicknesses. 

Dr. Herman von Shrenk inquired as to what consti- 
tuted equivaient defects, saying this was the question 
put by the architects. Mr. Vansant stated that for- 
merly it had been determined by the waste in cutting 
but that it was desired to change the rules so that the 
equivalent of standard defects would be the damage to 
the lumber. 

A motion for a recess until 3:30 was made and ¢ar- 
ried. 

THE SECOND SESSION. 

Owing to important committee conferences the sec- 
ond session was nut called to order until 4 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon. The program for this outlined 
addresses on four important topics by four gentlemen 
well qualified to handle them. 

In introducing the first speaker, J. C. Clair, indus- 
trial commissioner of the Illinois Central railroad, 
President Wilms stated that the invitation had been 
extended so that the members of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association would be informed of the atti- 
tude of the railroad companies during times of stress 
when ‘‘you (the lumbermen) are tearing your hair 
under pressure of a car shortage such as has lately 
existed. ’’ 

Responding to this introduction, Mr, Clair said: 


Address of J. C. Clair. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—I appreciate the honor 
and happy privilege ef being with you today and ad- 
dressing such a brilliant body of representative busi- 
ness men. The subject assigned me is a very important 
one and covers a broad field—‘‘Cojperation of railroads 
and lumber interests in the south and developments re- 
sulting therefrom.’’ I will not undertake to cover the 
whole field, but will make a few suggestions pertinent 
to the great Ulinois Central railroad system and tributary 
thereto. 

Progress is the watchword of the twentieth century, 
and I do not know of any trade or industry that means 
so much to the commercial and industrial development 
as does lumber. Without transportation, however, all 
commercial life would come to a standstill. It there- 
fore stands to reason that the railroads and the lumber- 
men should cojperate for the mutual interests of both, 
and what applies to the lumbermen is correspondingly 
significant with reference to all trades and industries 
generally. The Illinois Central railroad is a producing 
railroad, when you take into consideration the great 
commodities that are handled and loaded upon our own 
tracks, including lumber, cotton, coal, live stock, fruits 
and vegetables and general merchandise. I think, if 
you will allow me to make the remark, we are the 
prominent railroad of the world as a selfproducing sys- 
tem of traffic, handling locally about 86 percent of the 
traffic that goes over our system. We loaded on the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
roads, during the year ending June 30, 1906, 1,049,717 cars. 
That is not counting the traffic delivered to us from 
connecting lines. Of that most remarkable tonnage, I 
am pleased to advise you that lumber composed 73,071 
ears, loaded on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley railroads for the year 1906. In other words, 
about 14% percent of the traffic handled for the whole 
system. It, therefore, is most essential to the railroads 
as well as to the public at large to take into considera- 
tion the great importance of the organization you gentle- 
men represent. And I want to say that the Illinois 
Central recognizes the members of your association 
among our best and most substantial patrons. 


Industrial Development. 

In the line of industrial deveiopment I might cite for 
your information that in the state of Mississippi alone 
we have located upwards of 560 saw mills and wood- 
working plants, which demonstrates another great, im- 
portant feature of the lumber interests. I want to say 
a few words. gentlemen, in regard to the great timber 
acreage of the delta country, from 1881 up to the present 
time. Of the 756,000 acres of timber land owned by the 
Louisville, New Orleans & Texas railroad in -1881, there 
was turned over to the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
road in 1892, 600,000 acres of timber property. The Louis- 
ville, New Orleans & Texas sold 156,000 acres in eleven 
years. The Illinois Central, through its land department, 
in thirteen years disposed of the 600,000 acres, the last 
sale having been made in November, 1905. Our com- 
pany disposed of about four times as much as the Louis- 
ville, New Orleans & Texas in the same time. There is 
a reason for it. The first thing the company did was to 
reduce the profits. For what purpose? To not only 


have the advantage of disposing of the property to men 
who would develop it and give us the traffic, but also to 
interest and assist agriculturists and the general de- 
velopment of the great delta country. The Illinois Cen- 
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tral sold that property to 6,000 purchasers. The largest 
purchaser bought 156,848 acres. The Illinois Central ap- 
preciated the importance of the general distribution of 
the land, and 600,000 acres means a great deal to any 
portion of our country, in handling lumber or any other 
commodity. 

There is a great future for your organization. Appre- 
hending, as I do, and if you will allow me to say, pre- 
dicting, that with the completion of the Panama canal 
this great Mississippi valley is going to be the center 
of the commercial life of the United States, it is well 
to consider it now. The industrial department of a 
railroad looks out for tomorrow as well as today. The 
operating and traffic departments are busy looking out 
for the time being, and they are kept on the jump with 
the handling of the great traffic you are giving them 
and endeavoring to answer the complaints. That, how- 
ever, is something I will not touch upon, although it is 
a serious matter for all of us. It is safe to predict, how- 
ever, that the railroads have got to increase their mileage 
as well as their equipment, and in turn you people must 
also do your part in meeting us half way. 


Factor in City’s Progress. 


As I look into the faces of this audience I see a gen- 
tleman whom I trust, appreciative of his modesty, will 
allow me to make reference to him, to his work, what 
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he has accomplished and is accomplishing for this great 
city of Memphis. If there is any one department of a 
railroad that is important for its development, as well 
as coéperating with the towns along the system, it is 
the industrial department. We must have a knowledge 
of the resources of the road and be ready at all times 
to present the opportunities and advantages for the loca- 
tion of industries along the line. My work, to a large 
extent, is to go about from Dakota to Louisiana, inas- 
much as our road covers twelve states, and codéperate 
with the citizens in forming industrial clubs, boards of 
trade, commercial organizations and such, calling their 
attention to the importance of being wideawake, taking 
advantage of their natural surroundings and being will- 
ing to codjperate with the railroad system for the up- 
building or greater development of their respective towns 
or cities. You are today holding your convention in one 
of the fastest growing, most progressive and in every 
way uptodate cities in the United States. There has 
been a great deal accomplished here in the last five 
years. How much you may have to do with it I don’t 
know. But going back to my allusion a moment ago, 
you have in your audience a gentleman who has had 
much to do with’ the building up of this city: L F. 
Peters, secretary of the Industrial League of this city. 
I have coéperated with him and the traffic officials in 
Memphis have done the same, and all in all we have 
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brought about the great natural development here, 
thanks particularly to Mr. Peters. When he assumed the 
office he now holds, in 1901, there was very little known of 
the general commercial development of this city; but 
with an excellent organization and the support of the 
people progress has been facilitated. He has been in- 
strumental in locating eighty-five industrial or manu- 
facturing plants, with 10,000 employees, which, accord- 
ing to the customary way of numbering individuals of 
a family, would mean 50,000 additional population to 
Memphis since 1901. 


Great Producing Point. 


I realize that you are great producers, great manufac- 
turers of one of the greatest commodities in the United 
States. Beyond the sawing of lumber and its sales how 
much have you gentlemen coéjperated in the way of 
bringing to the point of production woodworking and 
manufacturing plants? Possibly you have done a great 
deal, but if you have, pardon me if I am going beyond 
my limit; but I do know that you are the people who 
can accomplish a great deal, and in behalf of the Illi- 
nois Central railroad and its industrial department I 
today solicit your coéperation in future work. 

I stepped into a store on Main street today, being 
attracted by some nice model pieces in a furniture 
store, and I thought I would ask the merchant where 
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they were manufactured. I did so, and to my astonish- 
ment he said he didn’t know. He said it came from the 
north, possibly Grand Rapids. I said, “Have you any 
furniture manufacturing plant in Memphis?” He said, 
“No, sir.’ I think you grasp the point. 

In my opinion, from a railroad or traffic standpoint, it 
would seem to me that there should be an unusual and 
an extraordinary effort upon the part of the people en- 
gaged in your line to call the attention of your northern 
and eastern friends to the importance of locating at 
the point of production. There must be more or less 
waste, throwing out of the culls or small timber, that 
would not be merchantable in the northeast or west, 
that could be made so, practically at the mill door, by 
bringing the furniture man, the veneer manufacturer, 
the stave man and all others in the woodworking indus- 
try to the point of production, which would mean not 
only profit to yourselves, not then not having to call upon 
the railroad people for quite so many years, but you, 
in the first place, getting a good price for your lumber 
and selling that part of it that is not merchantable now; 
it would give us the opportunity of cutting out the heav- 
ier traffic and handling that which is most profitable, a 
point your worthy president alluded to this morning in 
speaking of the merchandise and transportation of Ger- 
many. I assure you that this matter of getting together 

in the first place there is nothing like goodfellowship, 
and certainly men can accomplish more where there is 
joint action than the individual can by taking up mat- 
ters. We know that to be the case with railroads. And 
I want to emphasize this point, if you have not already 
given it the attention it deserves; upon returning to 
your respective homes, wherever they may be, whether 
on the Illinois Central or any other railroad, that, if you 
have not already a commercial club in your town or city, 
you use your influence in bringing about such an 
organization. Through such organizations much can be 
accomplished. If you have a proposition to go before a 
railroad you can transact the business more quickly and 
satisfactorily through a committee from a commercial 
organization representing the towns or cities as a whole 
than you can by taking it up individually. ‘In union 
there is strength.’’ The business man and the railroad 
corporation can do much by working together. 

We have at the head of our company an Officer that 
every other official and every other man is proud of; a 
man who has studied the technical and practical points 
of railroading probabiy as no other man has done in 
this country. He is interested in the progress of our 
southern territory, the great Mississippi valley, and I 
am sure he knows full well and appreciates the import- 
ance and magnitude of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. I refer to J. T. Hara- 
han. 

In conclusion, in behalf of the railroad I represent, as 
well as personally, I thank you for your kind attention, 
and I sincerely hope that I may hear from some of you 
gentlemen, particularly those of you who desire the up- 
building of your cities, especially if they are located on 
our line. I will always give you a ready response and 
I will, to the best of my ability, work in the interest of 
all. 


At the close of his inspiriting talk Mr. Clair was 
warmly applauded. ' 
With an Eye to the Future. 


The next speaker and the next subject were of more 
vital concern to those in attendance as the subject 
selected was of personal and direct interest to the 
association members. In presenting Dr.:Hermann von 
Schrenk President Wilms confessed that it had not 
been considered advisable to confine the Doctor to 
any specific subject, and he was free to discuss any- 
thing that might be considered of benefit to the trade. 


Mr. President and gentlemen ofthe association: I feel 
like expressing my appreciation yof,.the.Wery cordial invi- 
tation I received to meet withthe /National Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, but I felt’ some hesitation 
about coming here, because of a fear of my inability to 
say anything of interest to you. However, I feel that 
we are all working with one end in view, namely, the 
best realization that we can get out of the development 
of the hardwood industry. I have no formal paper to 
present to you, but I jotted down some notes about some 
of the factors in connection with the hardwood industry 
and the lumber industry as a whole, which have struck 
me and which may be of some interest to you. 


Lumber Operators Are Students. 


All of the operators in the lumber industry nowadays 
are students, not only -of the present situation but of 
the future. One.‘of..the things I want to talk about is 
the present method of operating the logging situation in 
a saw mill, the relation which that bears to market con- 
ditions, and what it will be as the years go on. I think 
you -have felt sometimes that while we have a lot of 
things to count on at present, some of us feel rather 
shaky as to what will be the situation a few years hence. 
But what are we going to do? If you will look over the 
present circumstances you will see that the source of 
supply of hardwood is limited. You realize that the kind 
of trees now coming from the forests are not what they 
were some years ago. They are further removed from 
the centers of operations, cost more to get them to the 
saw mills, and you don’t get the quality of lumber you 
did years ago. It is a condition that has brought into 
the market kinds of lumber which you did not consider 
five or ten years ago, which are growing in importance 
day after day, replacing some of the woods you counted 
on some years ago. The question is, what is going to be 
the character of the lumber, hardwoods as well as pine, 
in the future? How best may we meet the changed con- 
ditions? I am not a great believer in prying or attempt- 
ing to pry into the future to see what may happen, but 
it is a wise policy to try to see where we are going. 

The first operators in lumber were saw millmen who 
sold direct to the trade. With the increase in the de- 
mand the distribution through yards was inaugurated, 
this business usually being carried on by another man. 
As the yard business increased and lumber became more 
difficult to get the yardman in turn became a manufac- 
turer, securing lumber from one or more _ producing 
points. Following up this history leads us to the great 
lumber manufacturing and distributing concerns of the 
present. Hand in hand with this change is coming an 
increased cut from some certain defined hardwood sup- 
ply not taken into account when operations first were 
begun. 

With the increased output comes a corresponding de- 
crease in the available supply. Some operators have had 
to stop because of the exhaustion of their timber. I 
foresee a swinging back of the pendulum and possibly a 
return to the independent production which once existed. 


Lumber in Buildings. 


The United States is a wooden house building nation. 
In considering our present methods of manufacture that 
condition should be borne in mind. A very large per- 
centage of the lumber product of the mills of this coun- 
try goes into the construction of buildings. The house 
building tendency is to be held responsible for the fact 
that our lumber products too largely are boards and 
board products. The tendency is to manufacture boards. 
Furthermore, on the part of a majority of operators the 
tendency is to saw as many boards as possible with the 
plant at their disposal. The idea has been to make the 


output as heavy as possible. All of you have witnessed 
the elation of some manufacturer when he broke the 
record of his mill or the type of mill he operates. 

Within the last year or two there has been a tendency 
for the economical use of lumber products. The grades 
of our lumber are not as good as they were and we find 
we cannot get the same quality and quantity of uppers 
as formerly, and the question is, what are we going to 
do about it? What can we do toward putting off the 
day of reckoning? ; 

1 would like to call your attention to the idea of spe- 
cialization in manufacture as distinguished from spe- 
cialization in the sale. From the time the timber is 
felled—measuring its cubical contents—until it is manu- 
factured into whatever it may be converted a very large 
percentage has gone to waste. This loss or waste is 
estimated at 30 to 35 percent of the cubical contents. 
Now, the question is, how can we reduce this loss and 
how can we make better lumber? The use of improved 
methods is one way and this involves the selection of 
matured trees and their adaptation in a practical way. 
Another benefit would be derived from the younger 
growth at some future time. Still another method 
would be to cut the forest clean, and plant. Personally, 
I do not believe that in a majority of instances this lat- 
ter practice would be profitable save, probably, for the 
very largest land owners. 


Getting the Most Out of Timber. 


I want to discuss briefly the second way of getting the 
most out of our timber—by the use of economical meth- 
ods. If we follow a log from the woods to the market 
we find that it is felled without reference as to whether 
or not it will strike another tree or encounter some 
obstruction which will injure it. The waste from this 
source is not sustained by all of you, but in many cases 
saws and axes are placed in the hands of people who do 
not know anything about the business. Thousands and 
thousands of feet of lumber are ruined every year by 
the absolute inattention to any kind of care except in 
certain instances. Sometimes there may be remedies 
and sometimes there may not be. The felling of logs in 
accordance with any general scheme to conserve timber 
is a most important matter. No one realizes better than 
I the difficulty of operating in hardwood tracts. 

The next step in the progress of the log is in the 
saw mill. As I said before, we are sawing boards. We 
are sending them through as fast as possible, and as 
we stand by the band saw or the resaw it is almost im- 
possible to take in at one glance and recognize the qual- 
ity of each particular board passing through. I have 
tried to inform myself by talking with some bright 
sawyer as to how he determines the quality of the lum- 
ber he cuts. 

I know one or two mills that are beginning to pay a 
great deal more attention to this matter than ever before. 
They have decreased the cut and improved the quality. 
The sawyer can make or unmake the quality of board 
that comes from the mill. In fast operation we have 
this further question to consider, the inability of the 
sawyer owing to the speed of operating, to judge fully in 
regard to quality. - 

Following closely upon this the question of bluing, 
checking and the entire principles of kiln drying are im- 
portant. Lumber should be made into the form that 
will be acceptable to the people who use it. I hate very 
much to see valuable timber mutilated by careless 
operators. 


Dr. von Schrenk here interjected a story of the man 
who went to see a customer to whom he had sold a lot 
of gum lumber, about which some complaint had been 
made. The request to look at the stock was answered 
by the statement that it was unnecessary to go out on 
the yard for that purpose as the lumber traveled 
around the yard once every twenty-four hours and was 
due at that point in ten minutes. Continuing he said: 


Red Gum Lumber. 


I hate to see timber as valuable as red gum slaughtered 
and put on the market and given a bad name simply be- 
cause of the failure of the manufacturer to give it the 
attention it deserves. It is not sufficient to say they 
do not know how. I have seen red gum boards give com- 
plete satisfaction if they were used properly. We have 
at St. Louis in our University Club a room finished in 
red gum and it has not changed one bit in nine years. 
It gives me pleasure to demonstrate to architects what 
it means, too. 

If there is one thing I would like to impress upon you 
it is the cost factor, namely, that you want to pay atten- 
tion to quality and insist that it be recognized. Bring 
to the attention of the consumers the specific quality of 
the timber you have for sale. Do not over-capitalize the 
quality of any timber. State the case fairly, give the 
wood a proper chance, and I am sure none of you will 
be disappointed. 

Lately I have been trying to find out what reasons 
actuated architects in specifying certain kinds of lumber 
for building houses. [I have not been very successful. 

I spoke before of the fact that the lumber industry is 
a board manufacturing affair. The hardwood industry 
more than any other is ceasing to be a board manufac- 
turing affair. You are endeavoring now to manufacture 
specific sizes. I would like to put forth the idea that 
perhaps someone of you now and then may find it ad- 
visable to select particular qualities for particular pur- 
poses—that is, that you do not cut select logs into 
boards. 

In Germany no chair manufacturer or manufacturer 
of panel ware would dream of securing supplies from 
yard stock. He would go into the woods or out onto the 
log yard, select his stock for its quality and make a con- 
tract to have it sawed for his particular purpose. After 
it is sawed it is bundled up nicely in its original shape 
and shipped to the point where it is used. 

The point I wish to make is that some logs are adapted 
for chair manufacture or some other particular purpose 
and some are not. It may not be time for us to spe- 
cialize as minutely as they do in Germany. This is sim- 
ply an idea as to what kind of work we may follow in 
the future, so we may use what is in the log. If you 
can get a great deal more by selecting logs I do not see 
why you could not sell the finest kind of logs for fancy 
prices. 

Study of Timber Necessary. 


We must study our timber and learn more about it. 
I was hunting around some weeks ago for data to present 
to the long distance telephone company of the country as 
to the fitness of hardwoods for the manufacture of cross- 
arms ete. I wanted to know about red gum, and I 
found a line in southeastern Arkansas which had been 
furnished with red gum for crossarms ten years ago. 
The architects tell us red gum is not good for outside 
uses; that it has no resisting power. I cut this sample 
from an electric light line and it does not seem to me 
to be very rotten. There were hundreds of them in this 
good condition. Red gum for ties in Louisiana has given 
an average service of nine years. 

Now, with respect to what I call minor troubles. I 
regard stain, insects and rot as passing evils. ‘hey do 
not show any inherent defects. We can stop stain and 
warp and rot in the softer woods and we can do the 
same thing in hardwoods. We can do all these things. 
There is nothing inherently bad in any wood fiber which 
cannot -be eradicated by attention. 

I want to express my firm belief, and I do not think 
I am over-optimistic, in your continued progress and 


development. This is bound to be the history of the 
future in all branches of the lumber induStry, and I 
believe particularly so in hardwoods. 

This will be so, provided we keep informing ourselves 
of these qualities which I have spoken of and in the 
way they may be handled. I am very sure there is intel- 
ligent competition between these woods, and I am very 
sure that with concerted effort our optimism will not 
be misplaced. 

In introducing the next speaker President Wilms 
said: 

In conjunction with the improvement of transportation 
facilities and the improved drainage conditions it seems 
but proper to call upon John A. Fox, of Blytheville, Ark., 
who recently has trayeled in various parts of the coun- 
try, visiting representative business interests, to give us 
some information in regard to the improvement of our 
waterways and what is being done or could be done in 
carrying out drainage schemes. 


Address of John A. Fox.. 


Lord Bacon once said, ‘“‘There be three things which 
make a people great and prosperous. They be productive 
mines and fields and forests and busy workshops, with 
easy means of transportation for men and things.” I 
do not think that this epigramatic expression of that 
great philosopher can be equaled anywhere and brought 
home more closely than in the business in which you 
gentlemen are engaged, because it comes directly to your 
minds when you have the forest at hand and your saw 
mills and your factories represent the workshops and 
your various wide operations in getting your logs, and 
the railroad facilities represent the means of transporta- 
tion. It was extremely gratifying to me this morning 
to listen to the address of your president and hear him 
call attention to things which apparently are not germane 
to this particular line of business but in the great ad- 
vancement of this country, and in our great progress it 
is eminently proper that men of your capacity and of 
your great business ability should consider such ques- 
tions pertinent to the economics of the country, and it 
is particularly gratifying that your president called at- 
tention to matters of drainage and to the protection of 
these lands and to the general importance of your water- 
ways, and I thank you for having the opportunity to ad- 
dress you on this occasion. I hope you .will not feel 
that some extraneous condition is being injected into 
your particular work. 

A Nation’s Activity. 

Our country has advanced during the last twenty-five 
years in strides that exceed all the dreams of the past 
dreamers. Our farms in value have grown in the last 
twenty-five years from $12,270,000,000 to $26,280,000,000. 
The products of our farms have increased from $2,212,- 
000,000 in 1880 to $6,412,000,000 in 1905. The production 
of our iron has increased from 3,225,000 tons in 1880 to 
25,000,000 tons in 1905. The production of our steel has 
increased from 1,247,000 tons in 1880 to 23,023,000 tons in 
1905. The output of our coal mines has increased from 
71,000,000 tons in 1880 to 392,000,000 tons in 1905. The ton 
mileage of our railroads during the last fifteen years has 
grown from 89,000,000,000 ton miles to 187,000,000,000 ton 
miles in 1905. Keeping pace with this great growth of 
our country our railroad mileage, which began in 1830 
with but twenty-three miles of road, was in 1880 180,350 
miles of railroad. and in 1905 more than 217,000 miles, 
and this year it is reckoned that more than 223,000 miles. 
Keeping pace, however, with this great amount of de- 
velopment in our growth and in our railroad construc- 
tion, the government of this country has been extremely 
negligent with regard to its development of those com- 
mercial highways which have fallen to us as a heritage. 
In England in 1890 water transportation was the means 
of placing England supreme in her commercial relations 
with the world and England, because of her canals, was 
held up to the world as the model nation, and we, emu- 
lating her great example, began in 1832 to construct in 
addition 103,000 miles of navigable waterways and 16,800 
miles of canals or artificial waterways. The railroads, 
however, coming as they did and helping to build up the 
country more rapidly, tended to destroy the great 
impetus that had been given to canalization and water- 
way development until today the waterways have prac- 
tically gone into disuse, and this government in this 
magnificent development and progressive advance, while 
it has acquired territory in the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and Cuba, while it has built a navy that now ranks third 
of the nations of the world and has expended over $900,- 
000,000 upon that enterprise, has simply expended upon 
its magnificent waterways the meager sum of $470,000,000 
in all the United States, or directly upon these internal 
water courses during the history of this government we 
have spent only a little over $207,000,000. 

Meager Expenditures on Waterways. 

How does that contrast with the magnificent empire 
that today in Europe stands commercially at the head 
of the nations of the world? Germany in 1871, recogniz- 
ing that her cities being far inland, that she was at a 
disadvantage with England, whose cities stood close to 
the coast. Ellsbacher, who was appointed by the British 
government to investigate conditions in Germany in 1903 
and report to the British parliament the secret of her 
success, returned and stated that Germany’s supremacy 
was due to her magnificent system of waterways, con- 
necting every city in Germany with every other city; 
that her manufacturing cities fifty to 300 miles inland 
from the coast had been put into communication with 
the seaboard, so that Germany could manufacture her 
products and carry them out by ship for export. He also 
ascertained that from 1875 to 1895 Germany had con- 
structed .1,091 kilometers of artificial canal, bringing the 
seacoast inland; had undertaken the construction of 
3,752 miles of additional canals, at a cost of $250,000,- 
000. He also reported that while the internal commerce 
of Germany had increased from 410,000 tons per mile by 
rail to 590,000 tons in 1895, that the internal commerce 
of her waterways had increased from 268,000 tons per 
mile to 790,000 tons. Or, in other words, the German 
waterways in their carriage of commodities of Germany 
had exceeded the railroad carrying 150 percent. 

Now while Germany, striving to place herself at the 
head of commercial nations, is expending these great 
amounts, her territory is but 208,000 square miles, or 
57,000 square miles less than the state of Texas, and 
while in her history she has expended $1,400,000,000 in 
developing her waterways and making communication 
possible with all parts of her country, this magnificent 
government, with 3,000,000 square miles, has spent the 
meager sum of $470,000,000, or only one-half billion, while 
France has spent $1,200,000,000 on her 3,000 miles of 
waterways. 

Does it pay to construct these waterways, and is it 
possible to construct waterways that will play a part 
in the commercial development of our great nation? 

In the Mississippi valley alone, about which Napoleon 
said, ‘“‘The nation that owns that valley will be the 
nation that will rule the world,’’ 16,800 miles of water- 
ways, 2,200 miles from St. Anthony’s falls to the Gulf, 
940 miles from Pittsburg to Cairo, 2,680 miles from Fort 
Benton to St. Louis, and on all of these magnificent 
waterways the internal improvements that have been 
made have hardly exceeded $1,000,000. On the great lakes 
there has been expended $68,000,000 out of the $470,000,- 
000 that have been spent. As the result of the expendi- 
ture of that $68,000,000 upon the great lakes alone a 
commerce has developed since 1830 that has grown from 
12,500 tons as measured at the Sault Ste. Marie canal to 
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44,270,000 tons as measured there in 1905 and to 72,268,000 
tons as is exemplified by the report of Colonel Davis for 
the year just ended. 


Growth of Commerce. 


It is hard to comprehend what a commerce that is that 
has been built up, but when you realize that it is twelve 
times as great as the commerce of the Suez canal and 
eight times as great as the commerce of the city of New 
York, when you realize that if that commerce were 
placed in freight cars it would reach from Duluth to 
Seattle nine times, in cars of a carrying capacity of 
90,000 pounds, you will realize the great commerce upon 
our inland seas. That commerce has been brought about 
at a total cost of $68,000,000, resulting annually in a sav- 
ing of more than $232,000,000 to the people of this coun- 
try. The average railroad rate ton mileage in the United 
States is 7% mills; the rate per ton mile on the great 
lakes is 85 mills. As near as I can ascertain the rate 
which governs the railroads in their carriage—the aver- 
age rate, I might say, because large tons of raw ma- 
terial are carried—is about 4% mills on the lines which 
parallel the great lakes and enter into competition with 
its transportation. Apply the 3 mills there saved as the 
difference between railroad ton mileage and the lake 
ton mileage and it amounts annually to more than $132,- 
000,000; and multiply that by the commerce that must 
come in by that same route in manufactured products 
and you have doubled the amount that goes out. That 
is $132,000,000. saved annually on an investment of $68,- 
000,000. But the railroads that parallel the lakes which 
make those rates are not the only ones which feel the 
effect of it, but Mr. Albert Fink testified that those rates 
were felt as far as the Gulf of Mexico, therefore you 
can add an additional saving by reason of this cheap 
transcontinent rates. How would the rates be affected 
if the United States government, which owns the water- 
ways and owns the canals of the country, if those rates 
were applied to the great systems of inland waterways? 
It would cost $220,000,000, approximately, to thoroughly 
improve the Missouri river from Omaha to the Missis- 
sippi, to improve the Ohio from Pittsburg to the Missis- 
sippi, from St. Anthony’s falls to the Gulf of Mexico and 
to improve the Cumberland and the Tennessee and 
Arkansas rivers. 

Water Transportation. 


As the result of the expenditure of $220,000,000 for the 
raw material that originates in the states adjacent to 
these magnificent water courses, taking advantage of 
water shipments for these commodities, such as _ iron, 
stone, coal, lumber and the cereals, and if we could suc- 
ceed in getting the benefit of a simply 1 mill per ton per 
mile out of 7% mills—and it is reasonable to suppose 
they would get that much, when the rate by water is 
only 1 mill on the Mississippi, 76 mills on the Ohio and 
85 mills on the great lakes, and by rail it is 7% mills, the 
difference in the clear being 6% mills—it is reasonable 
to suppose that we would get the benefit of simply 1 mill 
per ton per mile. If these commodities, constituting the 
low class freights, could have had the advantage of com- 
plete and extensive water transportation, it would have 
resulted on the output of 1904 in the saving of $183,- 
000,000 to the people. Those figures seem incomprehensi- 
ble, but they are based upon the statistics furnished by 
the bureau of statistics and labor, and the rates are 
furnished by the commission and you can obtain them. 

What is the solution of this great problem that con- 
fronts us today in keeping pace with the output of the 
country, one in which you gentlemen are particularly in- 
terested, the movement of freight? Mr. Hill on the 6th 
of October said before the Commercial Association in 
Chicago that, while the output of the country had in- 
creased 110 percent, that the railroad facilities for taking 
care of that output had increased only 20 percent. Mr. 
Hill further stated that it would take ten years to secure 
the equipment and railroad mileage to handle the output 
of the country and it would require an expenditure of 
$500,000,000. He pointed out particularly that it behooves 
our national government to improve its large water 
courses at the estimated cost of $500,000,000 so that it 
could take care of the low class commodities. If these 
waterways were improved there are certain freights 
which would seek them for cheap transportation, and 
among those freights are the lumber and timber which 
enter into your business. Should we antagonize the rail- 
roads by any such move? By no means! Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish in conversation once remarked that the railroads 
were not antagonistic to the development of the water- 
ways on a wholesome and judicious basis; that if the 
waterways were wholly developed and were not used 
simply as a subterfuge and a hammer for rates that they 
would be beneficial to the railroads in this wise: That to 
the waterways and to water transportation would be 
relegated the low class tonnage; that an_ increased 
amount of this tonnage carried by water and enhanced 
by commercial development would add to the manufac- 
tured product for the railroads to carry, and no one 
would suffer, and it was illustrated by the great todo 
that was made’ in New York when the elevated lines 
were started. The surface lines fought them because 
they believed they would take their traffic. But the 
elevated railroads were built and the surface lines were 
still unable to take care of the traffic. The subway was 
built and still they all are unable to take care of the 


traffic. 
Channel to the Gulf. 


I believe there should be fourteen feet of water be- 
tween Chicago and the Gulf, and I believe it is prac- 
ticable, because engineers have reported that it is prac- 
ticable between Chicago and St. Louis, and a survey is 
eing made that will demonstrate that it is practicable 
vetween St. Louis and the Gulf. I do not have any 
dreams of great vessels going up this channel, but I 
believe future transportation by water will be by large 
teel barges such as are used on the German waterways, 
arrying 150 to 1,500 tons of freight at a low cost. If 
his river were placed in a navagable condition there 
would result a movement of freight originating adjacent 
to the rivers, amounting to 27,000,000 tons, carried at a 

iving. of 3 mills per mile a distance of 231 miles would 
result in - $11,400,000 a year, or almost half of the total 

mount invested, and if these waterways were system- 

tically improved within the next ten years it would 
relieve the great conjestion of freight now confronting 
you; it would awake prosperity in this country not now 
dreamed of. It would open up to the South American 
countries trade that would be marvelous. 

It behooves every man in this association to study this 
question, and it behooves you gentlemen as a body to 
indorse certain movements that are being made to have 
this-question investigated by the government and a relia- 
ble scheme undertaken for the immediate improvement 

these waterways. 


The Matter of Drainage. 


As. to the other question, the matter of drainage, I 
elieve that the hardwood growth of the country is found 
irgely in the alluvial valleys of the country and that 
necessarily .there is a great deal of rainfall where the 
iardwood forests exist, and therefore the perplexing 
juestion of drainage must be taken care of and handled 
before efficient logging in hardwood can be accomplished. 
in the immediate Mississippi valley there are more than 
29,000 square miles of territory covered with large hard- 
wood forests in which the rainfall is more than fifty-four 
inches per annum greater than- anywhere else in «the 
United States, and this rainfall renders logging opera- 
tions very expensive when drainage is not provided for. 

The efforts to improve these conditions should receive 
the hearty support of every man who is interested in this 
country in the manufacture of hardwoods. Perhaps most 





of you are not familiar with the great question of levees 
and of the protection of this country, and it behooves 
you to take a direct interest in this matter in whatsoever 
locality you are situated, to join if possible with the 
levee boards and to familiarize yourself with the methods 
in use that you may be largely responsible for the results 
that are obtained. Do not stand back in indifference and 
allow political parties and others to take charge of these 
affairs when your interests are at stake and it is your 
province to take a direct interest in them. These ques- 
tions are particularly germane to your work, and do not 
feel that we have injected something outside or foreign 
to the business of the hardwood manufacturers. It is 
your duty as business men to investigate such things as 
indirectly bear upon your particular work, and I trust 
you will draw such resolutions before you adjourn as 
will commend the work which is now being promulgated 
to enhance the waterways of this country, and I trust 
that you will embody in those resolutions such clauses 
as will memorialize Congress to expend larger and more 
regular sums upon the development of our waterways, 
and I also trust that you will interest yourselves in the 
question of drainage and the levees. I thank you very 
much for your attention. 


A Pleasant and Profitable Paper. 


The Chair—Next we will be pleased to listen to one of 
Capt. A. J. Gahagan’s pleasant papers, which I know will 
interest every one of us. 

Mr. Gahagan—A well established rule in the conduct of 
business is that the more closely the producer and consumer 
are related to each other, the better for each of them. The pro- 
ducer of hardwood lumber or any other product, for that mat- 
ter, is interested in procuring the best values for his output, 
and the consumer of any product is directly interested in 
procuring his supply at the lowest possible prices. Every 
time any commercial article, whether it be the product of 
the forest, the mine or the field, changes hands the transfer 
necessarily adds something to the cost, as all commercial 
products are handled with a view of making something out 
of them in the way of a profit to each man handling them. 

In practically all lines of commercial business, the jobber 
or distributor is a necessity as the medium between the 
manufacturer and producer and a certain class of buyers. 
lt would be inconsistent to assume any position that meant 
the elimination of the jobber or distributor from the avenues 
of business. The manufacturer of any commercial product 
and particularly of lumber is interested in making large 
and permanent contracts. The consumer often buys in small 
quantities. In cases of this character the jobber or dis- 
tributor is a necessary factor between producer and con- 
sumer. This rule will apply alike between producer and 
consumer 0j lumber the same as between producer and con- 
sumer of agricultural or any other commercial products car- 
ried in store or in the yards of the small lumber consumer. 
in the relations between the large manufacturer of lumber 
and the large manufacturing consumer of lumber the more 
closely they can identify their interests the better for each. 
They can consistently cultivate and encourage mutual re- 
lationships among each other that will prove in every way 
satisfactory to the producer and likewise profitable to the 
manufacturer. If the large manufacturer of lumber dis- 
tributes the products of his mill through the wholesale 
dealer or jobber it must be on such a basis of prices that 
will give the wholesale lumber dealer or jobber a profit in 
his transaction with the consumer. The large manufacturing 
consumer in many cases employs men whose business it is 
to look directly after the lumber supply of the business they 
represent and necessarily he must go either to the lumber 
manufacturer, to the wholesale lumber dealer or broker. In 
order to supply his wants at the lowest possible cost he 
naturally would seek the lumber manufacturer first. This 
class of buyers in many cases handles more lumber than 
many small wholesalers or jobbers do. In the list of large 
buyers there are many of the large furniture manufacturers, 
wagon and carriage manufacturers, car constructors, railway 
builders, agricultural implement manufacturers, bridge build- 
ers etc. The successful conduct of commercial business in 
this twentieth century makes it necessary for the producer 
to sell his products at the very best price possible, and the 
same rule makes it necessary for the large manufacturing 
consumer to buy his supplies at the lowest possible basis of 
cost. To do this, in the case of lumber, it is natural that 
he should look to the producer for his source of supply; 
consequently no two interests in handling lumber can possi- 
bly be more closely identified with each other than the lum- 
ber manufacturer and the large manufacturing consumer. 

Producer and Consumer. 

Another strong reason for mutual relationship between the 
lumber producer and large manufacturing consumer is that 
as a rule the manufacturing consumer requires nearly all 
the grades of lumber turned out by the mills and in buying 
directly from the mills he will usually get about the pro- 
portions of each grade required in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. And, as a rule, lumber purchased under such condi- 
tions will run of a more uniform grade than if bought 
through the wholesale dealer. It is natural for the whole- 
sale dealer to regrade his lumber in many cases and put 
into a higher grade when he sells lumber that has been 
bought on a lower grade. 

Then again many wholesale dealers and jobbers are pre 
pared to handle lumber and cut it up into dimension stock. 
In doing this they naturally sell the dimension steck on 
grade and very justly and appropriately there will be a 
great deal of the stock that was bought on the basis of 
the lower grade that, when put into dimension stock, prop- 
erly belongs in the higher grade. 

if the large manufacturing consumer buys from the mills 
direct he saves to his factory all the advantages to be 
gained by cutting into dimension stock and by the improve- 
ment in grades in this way. 

Now, it would not be at all consistent to advocate that 
all manufacturing consumers of lumber should buy direct 
from the producer. The whole country is full of worthy 
and successful small manufacturing consumers of lumber 
who cannot for the want of capital or piling space lay in 
large quantities such as the large manufacturing producer 
would want to sell; hence that class of manufacturing con- 
sumers must necessarily go to the small mills or the whole- 
sale lumber dealers for a supply. 

In my opinion there has been no better system or rules for 
grading adopted than the rules approved by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. They appear to me to be sim- 
ple, plain and fair alike to seller and buyer. If properly 
construed they are not accessible to so many constructions 
as other rules that are now and have been heretofore in 
use by lumber dealers. In the conduct of nearly all lines 
of manufacturing business with the single exception of lum- 
ber the methods of grading are fixed by the producer, or if 
not directly so, by common consent and custom practically 
a uniform rule applies in all sections of the country. It 
would be far better for both producers and consumers of 
lumber to be governed by one uniform rule of grading. In 
this both the producer and consumer are alike interested. 

The Right Policy. 

The policy of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
should be to continue the high plans upon which the asso- 
ciation was first organized. Its efforts should be to cultivate 
the most intimate relationship between the manufacturer 
and producer and the manufacturing consumer of lumber, 
and to accomplish this end I would advocate extending the 
limitation of membership to make eligible planing mills, 
ear builders, furniture manufacturers, wagon and ricul- 
tural implement manufacturers, bridge and ship builders, 
and in fact all legitimate enterprises using largely wood 
products who could be classed as manufacturing consum- 
ers. This plan would interest a much larger number of 
manufacturing consumers and more closely identify them 
with the manufacturing ——— 

There is probably no industry in the country today that 





is surrounded with more uncertainty and more complications 
— that of producing, distributing and consuming lum- 
er. 

The forests are rapidly being exhausted. Each year 
will show a greater shortage in the supply of lumber and 
necessarily a corresponding advance in its market value, 
and as lumber gets scarcer and more difficult to obtain the 
interest of the producer and the manufacturing consumer 
will necessarily become more closely identified. 

One of the greatest benefits to the lumber industry of 
the country, and this applies alike to producer and con- 
sumer, is the information and statistics compiled and dis- 
tributed through the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
covering the supply and demand for lumber. 

Every large manufacturing consumer of lumber is di- 
rectly interested both in the supply and price. Informa- 
tion covering both of these points can .be no more ac- 
curately obtained anywhere than through the office of the 
secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association ; 
through that medium the producer is enabled to locate the 
caoes and the buyer is advised where he can find the pro- 
aucer. 

The relationship brought about between the manufactur- 
ing producer and the manufacturing consumer, through the 
systematic methods of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, tends largely to minimize losses through bad debts 
and the sale of lumber to irresponsible buyers. 

As the scope of the association becomes extended, its 
membership increased, the greater will be the extent of its 
benefits to both buyer and seller. There will perhaps never 
be a greater number of saw mills in operation in the 
United States than at the present time. It is very doubt- 
ful if there are as many mills in operation now as there 
were five years ago. This condition is being brought about 
by the depletion of the forests, and as this process goes 
along greater economy in the production of lumber and its 
distribution and uses must be practiced by both the pro 
ducer and the consumer. 

Through the work of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation since its first organization great improvements in 
the conduct of producing and distributing lumber have 
been made. Its mission has by no means been finished. 
Its policy should be to mutually identify in its work 
every interest embracing production, distribution and con- 
sumption of lumber. It should continue to advocate a uni- 
form method of grading and in every possible way encour- 
age a closer relationship between the manufacturing pro- 
ducer and the manufacturing consumer of lumber. 

The Chair—We have had the pleasure of listening to the 
addresses of four gentlemen who, with the exception of Mr. 
Gahagan, stand outside of our industry. The subjects are 
of such vital interest to the further development of the 
country in which we do business that I believe in tendering 
thanks to these gentlemen. I voice the opinion of all who 
have heard them. 


A Comprehensive Committee Report. 


The next business taken up was the report of the 
committee appointed earlier in the day to consider the 
addresses of the officers of which Mr. Gahagan was chair- 


man. The report as read was adopted and is given 
herewith: 


We, your committee, have thoroughly digested the re- 
ports of the president, secretary and treasurer in their de- 
tails and believe that the association can be greatly bene- 
fited by bringing out the important subjects that have been 
fully covered by their recommendations. 

The first subject is one of great importance to the entire 
producing sections of the Easdweet industry embraced 
within the territory drained by the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries. Under this head is embraced the most im- 
portant source of transportation that interests lumber 
manufacturers, and we therefore recommend that every 
possible encouragement be given to the development and 
improvement of the waterways of the country by appoint- 
ing a committee of five. 

In the past we have been asked as an organization to 
take active part in matters which have not been fully devel- 
oped, regarding the methods of transportation by rail, 
rates, weights, specifications etc., and the suggestion that 
a transportation committee of five be appointed is one of 
importance to the association, as transportation is one of 
its greatest items of cost. 

Consumers’ Membership.——_We recommend that the rules 
of the association be so amended as to admit manufactur- 
ing consumers of lumber to membership in this association, 
and that the president ap »oint a committee of three to 
take up the methods by which they can be admitted. 

Consumers’ List.—-Your committee has looked on the 
“consumers’ list” as suggested by the president and secre- 
tary with a great deal of interest and feel that this work 
is of the highest advantage to the members of the asso- 
ciation; and we believe that when its usefulness is thor- 
oughly known there is nothing of equal value that has 
come up to our association for years past. We take great 
pleasure in recommending and — the work that has 
so far been accomplished and we believe that this work 
alone should be the cause of largely increasing our mem- 
bership. We therefore recommend that the incoming execu- 
tive board adopt the methods best suited to the interests of 
the association for the publication and distribution of the 
work. Our opinion is that the sale of this book should be 
confined to the membership of the association. 


Recommendations of the Committee. 


We recommend that the convention authorize the presi- 
dent to appoint delegates at the proper time to represent 
this association at the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Norfolk, Va. 

We recommend the creation of an executive grading com- 
mission that will be composed of men whose interests are 
directly identified with the manufacture, sale and purchase 
of your products; the number of members to be fixed by 
the executive board of the association as circumstances 
may require. . 

In line with our usual procedure, the variety of the 
woods, in the methods of grading, have been controlled 
by standing committeees, subdivided into the different 
woods, and we recommend that such plan still be retained 
and that committees be appointed as follows: 

Poplar and basswood—Seven. 

Oak, ash and chestnut—Seven. 

Cottonwood—Seven. 

Gum—Seven. 

Cherry, walnut, sycamore, hickory and pecan—Seven. 

Beech, birch, soft and rock elm, hard and soft maple— 
Three. 

Vehicle dimension stock—Five. 

Furniture dimension stock—Five. 

We recommend that a statistical committee, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining proper services for the benefit of the 
members of the association in disseminating information 
regarding the stocks on hand, market conditions and other 
information of value which can be submitted to the mem- 
bership, be appointed and be subdivided as follows: 

Poplar and basswood—Seven. 

Oak, ash and chestnut—Seven. 

Cottonwood—Seven. 

Gum—Seven. 

9 Cherry, walnut, butternut, sycamore, hickory and pecan— 

Seven. 

— birch, soft and rock elm, hard and soft maple— 
ree. 

Vehicle dimension stock—Five. 

Furniture dimension stock—Five. 

Hardwood flooring being a product that is closely relatea 
to the production of woods represented. in this association, 
we recommend that the policy of this association would be 
to create a department of hardwood flooring for this asso- 
ciation, and that a committee of three be appointed to 
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draft the proper rules and regulations for the admission of 
this class of manufacturers. 

We have noted the treasurer’s complete and concise re- 
port, and congratulate the association upon its financia? 
condition. 

The chief inspector's report is a very interesting docu- 
ment. He is entitled to the recognition of the association 
for his efficient services. 

The president is entitled to the thanks of this associa- 
tion for the unselfish work he has done during the last 
year, by his strict attention to the interests of the ass0>s 
ciation he has endeared himself to every member of the 
organization. 

The association is to be congratulated in consequence 
of the efficient work of the president. 

The association is to be congratulated greatly in conse- 
quence of the efficient work done by its secretary, Lewis 
Doster. His continuous reélection to the position he now 
holds since the organization of this association is the 
strongest possible evidence of our appreciation of his 
services. Kespectfully submitted, . 

A. J. GAHAGAN, Chairman, 
. W. H. DAWKINS, 
FRANK F. FEB, 
W. W. DINGs, 
W. C. DEWEY. 
Odd Length Discussion. 


R. H. Vansant, chairman of the executive committee, 
introduced the recommendations of his committee on 
general grading rules and moved its adoption. The most 
important change outlined in the report of the committee 
was the recommendation that standard lengths be 8 to 20 
feet inclusive and that standard thicknesses be increased 
so as to provide for an increase of a quarter-inch in the 
standard thicknesses of all lumber more than an inch 
thick up to four inches, this division giving one-quarter, 
one-half and three-quarters of an inch of each unit up 
to four inches. 

This recommendation was amended by C. Crane, who 
asked to have added the words: ‘‘Odd lengths shall be 
considered standard lengths the same as even lengths.’’ 


Same Old Obstacle. 


The Chair—We are going back to the point we had up 
this morning as to whether or not the expression “8 to 20 


feet inclusive” would really include odd lengths. This is 
the point to decide now. We will put it to a vote as to 
whether these words properly express what the committee 
which brought in the report intended to convey or whether 
the committee shall bring in another report. There is 


danger of becoming too technical in these matters, as lI 
said before. 

Cc. Crane—I quite agree with you that it is a technical 
point but think the other statement is plainer. People will 
know what we mean if we put in such words and it will 
not hurt anyone. 

J. W. Love-——I am opposed to odd lengths. We have al- 
ways sold lumber on even lengths. If we put in odd lengths 


we will have to buy on them. If the report is left as it is, 
eight to twenty feet, everyone will know what is meant. 
Cc. Crane—In other countries there is a preference for 


odd lengths. 

hk. H. Vansant—The executive committee does not agree 
with Mr. Love in his attitude on what eight to twenty feet 
means. We say “all lengths and widths are inclusive.” 
That will enable us to measure 9-inch boards as well as 
10-inch boards. It was considered that eight to twenty 
feet would mean odd lengths the same as seven to seventeen 
inches means odd widths. 

J. W. Love—There is a question as to whether I am mis- 
taken or not. In Nashville we have no eleven or thirteen 
foot lumber. I do not think anyone would want to buy odd 
lengths. p 

Be Specifically Specific. 

Frank F. Fee—It strikes me these words read a little bit 
different from what Mr. Vansant thinks they read. Why, 
under that construction, are we not forced to measure twelve 
feet nine inches? We have had a custom for years of meas- 
uring walnut and cherry in odd lengths. Hickory is used 
in the same way. The point I want to avins out especially 
is that if you make eight to twenty feet there is no pro- 
vision as to measuring inches. I move, therefore, that in 
measuring lengths the standard shall be eight feet, adding a 
foot for each length up to twenty feet. 

A member—I believe if you will leave it as you had it, 
“eight to twenty feet,’ there will unavoidably be discussion 
as to what is meant. Say a customer objects to a carload 
of lumber. The inspector says he is not sure whether the 
odd lengths are standard or not. There is a question as to 
what is meant. In the past we have always measured our 
lumber in lengths separated by two feet. Buyers will point 
to this custom and on the strength of the custom will 
assert that the seller is not justified in claiming that he 
must adapt himself to the seller’s views. 

Even Lengths Cause Waste. 

A. J. Gahagan—The universal rule has been to cut lumber 
even lengths. As timber gets scarcer every producer is 
anxious to get every foot there is in a board. I would sug- 
gest that the rule be changed to read: Standard lengths 
shall be eight to twenty feet and no fraction of a foot to 
be counted. 

Another amendment was offered reading ‘‘ lengths 
eight to twenty feet in whole feet.’’ A suggestion was 
made that odd lengths be specified thus: eight, nine, ten, 
eleven feet ete. 


Comparative Advantages of Lengths. 


Cc, Crane—lI think it is just as much to the advantage of 
the consumers as it is to the producers and it should enable 
the latter to sell lumber a little cheaper and probably 
would make a difference of $1 a thousand feet in lumber cut 
from logs coming from the mountainous districts. Ninety 
percent of the orders we have from Europe contain specifica- 
tions for odd lengths. 

A motion was made by Mr. Ransom that standard 
lengths shall be 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 feet, and this 
was supplemented by the statement that if anyone 
wanted to sell odd lengths he was at liberty to do so. 

One or two of the motions and amendments to the 
motion were withdrawn and the proposition to adopt 
odd lengths as standard was lost by a vote of thirty to 
SIX. 

After this business was concluded the convention took 
a recess until the following morning at 10:30. 
THE CONCLUDING SESSION. 

Upon convening in the morning it was stated by the 
chair that before adjourning the previous day commit- 
tees had been appointed in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the committee on 
officers’ addresses. The chair named the following com- 
mittees: 

DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS. 
8. _B. Anderson, .Memphis, G. E. W. Luehrmann, St. 


Tenn. Louis 
at 5 Lee Wilson, Wilson, W. C. 


. Mo. 
Dewey, Marked Tree, 
rk. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


R. L. McClelland, Chicago. J. S. Garetson, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. 
Ohio. 


POPLAR AND BASSWOOD GRADING. 
C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, 
Ohio hi 


Cc. M. Clark, Clay City, Ky. J. 

S. Lieberman, Nashville, Tenn. hio. 

J. W. Kitchen, Ashland, Ky. F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT GRADING. 

John W. Love, Nashville, 7 - Delaney, Cincinnati, 


enn. 0. 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va. J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio. 


0. 
W. Mayhew, Columbus, 
i 


COTTONWOOD GRADING. 
E. A. Lang, Chicago. R. E. Lee Wilson, Wilson, Ark. 
Ws. ae Gilchrist, Memphis, W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tenn. Claude Moore, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. C. Dewey, Marked Tree, Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, 
Ark. Mo. 
GUM GRADING. 
Howard Rule, Morehouse, Mo. W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn. P. L. Throne, Fair, Ark. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, John Dickson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mo. W. B. Burke. 
BEECH, BIRCH, SOFT AND ROCK ELM, HARD AND SOFT MAPLE 
GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, J. W. Mayhew, 
Ohio. 


0. 
F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
VEHICLE DIMENSION STOCK GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
John W. Love, Nashville, at Galloway, Clarendon, 
F 


rk. 
E. L. Davis, Louisville, Ky. 
W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 


FURNITURE DIMENSION STOCK GRADING AND STATISTICS. 


F. W. Webster, Huntsville, Van Perrine, Fort Wayne, 
Ala. nd. 

George E. Breece, Charleston, 0. C. Galloway, Clarendon, 
W. Va Ark. 


Frank F. Fee, Newport, Ark.. 
POPLAR AND BASSWOOD STATISTICS. 
A. J. Gahagan, Chattanooga, C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, 
Tenn 


Columbus, 


Tenn. 
E. W. Pratt, jr., Crofton, 
Ky. 


A. Loveman, Nashville, Tenn. F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
J. W. Kitchen, Ashland, Ky. J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, 
Floyd Day, Clay City, Ky. Ohio. 

OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT STATISTICS. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, John B. Ransom, Nashville, 


Ohio. enn. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 
Ohio. Frank F. Fee, Newport, Ark. 
OAK FLOORING. 


R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, 
John B. Ransom, Nashville, Ohio. 


Tenn. 
CONSUMERS’ MEMBERSHIP. 

R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, 
John B. Ransom, Nashville, Ohio. 

Tenn. 

EXECUTIVE GRADING COMMISSION. 

R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. J. «tf. Himmelberger, More- 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, house, Mo. 

Tenn. Fk. W. Webster, Huntsville, 
E. A. Lang, Chicago. ata. 
John W. Love, Nashville, ©. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, 


‘Lenn. Ohio. 

W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. W. H. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky. 
CHERRY, WALNUT, BUTTERNUT, SYCAMORE, HICKORY AND PECAN 

GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
“r. Greenfield, Ohio. 
“Mem Rurke, Dayton, Ohio. Scranton, Pa, 
Robert Vestal, Knoxville, “olumbus, Ohio. 
Settling Odd Length Questions. 


On behalf of the executive committee R. H. Vansant 
reported that during the recess the executive committee 
had gotten together and recommended standard lengths 
of four, six, eight, ten and up to twenty feet. This 
recommendation proved acceptable and his motion to 
adopt the report was carried. 

Slight Revisions in Grading Rules. 

Following this came the report of the committee on 
the grading of various woods in which some changes and 
innovations were made, prominent among them being the 
admission of a grade of shorts in poplar and a grade 
of selects in oak. It was not possible to compile a state- 
ment showing the actual changes in the wording of the 
grading rules but this probably can be presented at an 
early date. 

On the Admission of Consumers. 


In reporting on the advantages of inaugurating a con- 
sumers’ department and admitting them upon the same 
basis, R. H. Vansant said: 


We have found it necessary to get as close to the con- 
sumer as possible and in doing so we have in a measure 
invited them to become auxiliary members of this associa- 
tion. This committee has prepared a statement of eligibility 
to membership as follows: 

Manufacturing consumers are eligible to membership, 
based on the following rules: 

Inspection.—They to have all privileges of calling for the 
inspection of hardwoods, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the bureau of grades, as interpreted by the secre- 
tary’s office. 

Mail.—To be privileged to the information of stocks for 
sale, market condition reports and such other information 
as the executive board may determine. 

Representation.—To have proper representation on the 
executive grading committee and other committees of im- 
portance to their interests. 

Dues.—To be subject to annual dues of $—, payable in 
advance. The amount of dues to be decided by the execu- 
tive board on a basis of not less than $10 nor over $25 per 
annum in advance. 


’ 


R. H. VANSANT, 
J. B. Ransom, 
C. CRANE. 


Advisability of Admitting Consumers Discussed. 


A member stated that he thought it was a wrong 
policy to admit the consumers into the association—that 
they were interested in buying as high grade goods for 
as low a price as possible, while the producers, if their 
attitude be resolved to its finality, were anxious to sell 
as low a grade for as high a price as possible. 

The chair stated that it was not intended to invite the 


’ consumers to join the association with a view of havin 


them control its policy. After a somewhat lengthy dis- 
cussion on this point Frank F. Fee said: 


There is perhaps one line of thought which has not been 
touched upon, or, if so, it was during my absence. Those 


of us who go into the offices of buyers or who are on the 
road have to defend ourselves whenever prices are men- 
tioned. We say conditions force the advance in prices. We 
try to convince them so that they will accept our ideas. 
This idea of introducing the consumer as I understand it is 
that he may represent preferred stock and we the common 
stock, but the government of the association remains with 
the producers. I believe if they come in here on the floor 
where in detail the causes of higher prices are explained 
they will appreciate our position a great deal better; they 
will understand that we are losing logs by excessive rains, 
that insects are damaging timber and that stumpage values 
are increasing. Where would it be possible to impress them 
more thoroughly with these facts than on the floor of this 
association? I think we could do this better here as an 
association than we can on the road, 


The question was called for and the report as read by 
Chairman Vansant adopted. 


On motion it was decided to dispense with the evening 
session and to conclude the work of the convention with- 
out taking a recess, 


Committee Appointment, 


Upon recommendation a committee of three on resolu- 
tions and nominations was appointed by the chairman, 
the following gentlemen being named: A. J. Gahagan, 
chairman; A. C. Loveman, and W. W. Dings. 

It was considered advisable to have the committee 
on statistics and market conditions of the various woods 
report in writing direct to the secretary instead of going 
into a discussion of trade affairs on the floor. 


Believe in Water Transportation. 


At this point R. E. Lee Wilson, of Wilson, Ark., pre- 
sented a resolution which was read by the secretary and 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, This country is gifted by nature with a match- 
less system of water courses, which could be made use of 
for transporting cheaply large volumes of commerce if ade- 
quately improved; and 

WHEREAS, The present congested condition of the freights 
of the country and the inability of our railroads to cope 
with the proposition demonstrate the need for the imme- 
diate development of these water courses; and 

WHEREAS, Improved commercial relations with the South 
American countries and the construction of the Panama 
canal will tend to promote such additional inland com- 
— as to accentuate the present congested condition; 
an 

WHEREAS, It has been demonstrated by other countries 
that water transportation for inland commerce is_ six 
times as cheap as it is by rail, and is in every way prac- 
ticable; and 

WHbREAS, The general government of this country has 
never entered upon a systematic and comprehensive plan 
for the proper utilization of our water courses; and 

WHEREAS, There is now being promulgated generally 
throughout the United States a sentiment in favor of larger 
and more regular Me tte ry for river and harbor de- 
velopment to the end that these waterways may be speedily 
and adequately improved; therefore, be te 

Resolved, y the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 

of the United States assembled in Memphis, this 29th day 
of January, 1907: 
_ First. That we heartily approve of such a policy for 
improved waterways as of direct benefit to the lumber 
traffic generally throughout the United States, and that we 
heartily commend the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in its efforts to bring about the desired end. 

Second. That we aid both as an organization and as 
individuals in disseminating such information and in creat- 
ing such a sentiment in our several congressional districts 
as will cause the general government to adopt such a policy 
and carry it out immediately. 

Third. That copies of these resolutions be sent to Presi- 
dent Joseph E. Ransdell, of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress; to Chairman Theodore E. Burton, of the 
tivers and harbors committee of Congress; to the Hon. 
Joseph Cannon, speaker of the house of representatives, and 
to President Theodore Roosevelt. 


Mr. Wilson then moved that the association become 


a member of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
which motion prevailed. 


Dimension Stock Affairs. 


F. W. Webster, chairman of the committee on oak 
chair and furniture dimension stock, prefaced a written 
statement as follows: 


Last year at an annual meeting in Louisville the idea was 
conceived by some members of this association to organize 
a dimension department. The matter was taken up later and 
at Cincinnati it was consummated. Manufacturers of di- 
mension stock found themselves quite disorganized and at 
the Cincinnati meeting we found some of us were selling 
the same class of goods at $10 more than others were 
receiving. We thought if the information was given to 
others they would be able to get as much as we did for 
their products. 

Through systematized efforts, members whom we have 
talked with in regard to this matter said that they were 
able to get more satisfactory results than before the organi- 
zation of this association. We are getting a little above the 
prices of firsts and seconds for quartered oak chair backs— 
in other words about the same prices as for lumber out of 
which chairs are cut. We are now selling quartered red oak 
backs at within $1 of the price of quartered white oak 
firsts and seconds. It seems there are various members of 
this association who are wasting a great deal of their prod- 
ucts they could convert into salable stock for teraiture, 
chair and other dimension business. If they will take care 
of it and manufacture such stuff as they now are shipping 
as lumber to the consumers to manufacture such stock out 
of they would get more out of their timber. Any informa- 
tion this committee can give we will be glad to furnish at 


any time. 
Opportunity for Economy. 


C. M. Carrier—This association should take up this di- 
mension stock trade in order to get it into shape. I know I 
am burning up some stuff that could be made into dimen- 
sion stock. 

A member—I am a manufacturer of wagon stock and find 
there are a great many small mills here manufacturing spe- 
cialties, dimension stock and wagon material and they are 
not posted on prices. I get more than the most of them. I 
am very careful to make a good grade of stuff but if we can 
get these prices the other members should be able to, pro- 
viding they make an equally good grade of stock. I think 
they should belong to the association. I think we have 


about twenty-five mills in our county only two of which 
are members. 


The chairman explained that it was up to those who 
were members to get the others in and suggested the 
oe of holding a sectional meeting to interest 
them. 

Dimension Stock Committee Review. 

On behalf of the committee Secretary Doster read the 

report as follows: 


At a meeting of the people interested in manufacture 
and sale of oak furniture and chair dimension stock, held 
at Cincinnati on February 23, 1906, this committee was 


appointed to look after the dimension stock affairs in the 
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above two lines. We have done our best the last year to 
stimulate through the market reports of this association 
the manufacture of oak and chair dimension furniture 
stock, to give the manufacturers of this stock an oppor- 
tunity to realize quite a nice sum for the waste of their 
saw mills, to give the consuming trade at large well manu- 
factured stock at reasonable prices and we report fairly 
satisfactory results. Our experience is that there are quite a 
few small manufacturers of this class of material who are 
not particular and careful about their methods of manu- 
facture and are manufacturing their product unevenly and 
are not careful about their grades; consequently they have 
to sell for a very much less price than the real value of 
the well manufactured product should be. 

Too much stress cannot be put upon careful and correct 
manufacturing and proper grading. We should not ship 
dimension stock that does come up to the grade as laid 
down in the grading rules of this association and if we 
ship it according to these grading rules our experience 
has been that the shipments give satisfaction. Since the 
organization of this department of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation more uniform prices have prevailed and if our 
work is kept up we see no reason why all producers of 
dimension stock will not very soon obtain prices for their 
output at least equal to the price of firsts and seconds lum- 
ber out of which the consumer of dimension stock will be 
compelled to cut his dimensions in the event that he can 
buy it from some producer. We urge upon all members of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association their hearty coip- 
eration and help for this committee: 

J. S. GARETSON, 
F. W. WEBSTER, 
C. M. CLARK. 


Vehicle Dimension Stock Report. 


This was followed by reading the report of the com- 
mittee on vehicle dimension stock, as follows: 


At the beginning of 1906 the vehicle dimension stock 
trade was in a very unsatisfactory condition. General 
trade was good, a large volume of business was being done, 
but, the vast differences in the values placed upon the product 
by the different manufacturers, the difference in the manner 
of grades and the arbitrary and at times unjust methods of 
inspection by the purchasers buying this class of material 
made the business unprofitable. 

In February, 1906, a meeting was held in Cincinnati of 
the manufacturers of dimension stock. At this time it was 
decided to unite with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. A committee was appointed for arriving at a sat- 
isfactory basis of grading etc. After carefully considering 
the different conditions, rules were formed for grading 
the different material and adopted. The results accom- 
plished during the last season have been very satisfactory. 

We would recommend that there be no changes made 
and that the present rules continue in effect for the grad- 
ing of vehicle dimension stock. 

E. W. PRatt, JR., 
W. W. DINGs, 
O. C. GALLOWAY. 


Election of State Officers. 


The next matter taken up was the election of state 
officers and directors. The roster of the new year showed 
the following names: 


ARKANSAS. 
G. E. W. Luehrmann, vice president, Indiana & Arkansas 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, St. Louis. x 
t. E. Lee, Wilson, director, two years, R. E. Lee Wilson 
& Co., Wilson, Ark. 2 
H. W. Mosby, director, one year, Helena Box Company, 
Helena, Ark. 
F. E. Gary, Baker Lumber Company, Turrell, Ark. 
ILLINOIS. 
William Moore, vice president, Moore & McFerron, Mem- 
phis. 
E. A. Lang, director, two years, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Company, Chicago. - A 
E. T. Scott, director, one year, Metropolis Lumber Com 
pany, Metropolis, Ill. 
INDIANA. 
C. H. Kramer, vice president, C. & W. Kramer Company, 
Richmond, Ind. i 
Daniel Wertz, director, two years, Maley & Wertz, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
Frank May, director, one year, May Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
KENTUCKY. 
Floyd Day, vice president, Swann-Day Lumber Company, 
Clay City, Ky. ? 
S. W. Pratt, jr., director, two years, Pratt-Worthington 
Company, Crofton, Ky. 
W. H. Dawkins, director, one year, W. H. Dawkins Lum- 
ber Company, Ashland, Ky. 
IOWA. 
Elmer W. Harris, vice president, Harris & Cole Bros., 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
George E. French, vice president, Atlantic Lumber Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. ; 
William E. Litchfield, director, two years, Litchfield 
Bros., Boston, Mass. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
W. B. Burke, vice president, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. J. Cude, director, two years, W. J. Cude Hardwood 
Lumber Company, Kimmins, Tenn. 
W. B. Morgan, director, one year, Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 
MISSOURI. 
J. H. Friant, vice president, Himmelberger-Harrison Lum- 
ber Company, Morehouse, Mo. 
Thomas W. Fry, director, two years, C. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
George B. Wheeler, director, one year, Ferguson & 
Wheeler, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
W. W. Dings, Garetson-Greason, St. Louis, Mo. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
A. F. Hall, vice president, W. T. Mason Lumber Com- 
pany, Asheville, N. C. 
G. N. Hutton, director, two years, Hutton & Bourbon- 
nais, Hickory, N. C. 4 
Cc. A. Schenck, director, one year, Biltmore, N. C. 


OHIO. 

W. I. Barr, vice president, Greenfield, Ohio. 

W. H. Nigh, director, two years, Nigh Lumber Company, 
Ironton, Ohio. 

H. C. Hossafous, director, one year, Dayton, Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

W. M. McCormick, vice president, Little River Lumber 
Company, Philadelphia. 

W. H. Herbertson, director, two years, Cheat River Lum- 
ber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. J. Mead, director, one year, Mead & Speer Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

TENNESSEE. 

S. Lieberman, vice president, Lieberman, Loveman & 
O’Brien, Nashville, Tenn. 

M. F. Greene, director, two years, Davidson-Benedict 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

A. J. Gahagan, director, one year, Loomis & Hart Manu- 
facturing Company, Chattanooga. 

Robert Vestal, Vestal Lumber_& Manufacturing Company, 
Knoxville. 


VIRGINIA. 

A. A. Johnson, vice president, Pennington Lumber Com- 
pany, Pennington Gap. 

H. Fugate, director, one year, H. Fugate Company, Rich- 
lands, Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Cc. L. Ritter, vice president, C. L. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, Huntington, W. Va. 

E. L. Davidson, director, two years, Parkersburg Mill 
Company, Parkersburg. 

W. L. Watson, director, one year, John W. Mahan Lum- 
ber Company, Mahan, W. Va. 

TEXAS. 
A. Deutsch, vice president, San Antonio, Tex. 
ALABAMA. 

F. W. Webster, vice president, Huntsville Lumber Com- 

pany, Huntsville, Ala. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

N. W. Gennett, vice president, Gennett Lumber Company, 

Madison, 8. C. ; 
Miscellaneous Business. 


C. M. Carrier asked for permission to refer the report 
of the committee on oak flooring to the executive com- 
mittee, which was granted. 

A change was made in the definition of log run so as 
to make it uniform for all lumber and to specify 50 
percent or more of sound cutting. 

Secretary Doster made a brief report on the book 
containing a list of consumers and their requirements 
which was compiled last year, after which a number of 
subscriptions for the work were tendered. 

Following this Mr. Doster said: 


I have noticed that the assignment of committees is much 
larger than in 1906 and think we should get together as 
often as possible. It is our intention this year to keep up 
more thoroughly the system of canvassing conditions. We 
want to know what you are selling lumber for. The in- 
formation which we obtain from you is held absolutely con- 
fidential. None of our reports show from whom our informa- 
tion is received. 

If there are any questions at any time from any com- 
mittees we would like to have them and to keep closer in 
touch with you and we can give you information only when 
we get it from all sources and compile it for your benefit. 
We want members to feel at liberty to call on us at any 
time. I believe you have all felt at liberty in the past and 
I want this policy to continue. 


Association and Its Benefits. 


Pending the return of the committee on nominations 
and resolutions President Wilms called on Frank F. Fee 
for a talk. 


Frank F. Fee—This is a very unexpected pleasure, gentle- 
men. In this case I really have not any prepared notes. 

Relating to our work as an association 1 think there is 
very little to be said negatively. It is all for our good. I 
look around this assemblage and at the friends that have 
met here and am impressed. Comparing this gathering with 
that which met four or five years ago I am sure that we 
have better faces, better clothes and some of us now are 
able to shine our shoes. I am sure our bank accounts have 
been increased. I believe as successful men that our wives 
and children find a little better husbands and fathers be- 
cause of the change which this association has brought 
about. At our first meeting there was reticence—there was 
some vicious snapping among us all. We had a lack of 
confidence in our competitor whom we thought a villain to 
whom truth was unknown and if he told the truth we did 
not believe it. Today we work as one man, as a body and 
instead of it being a bear market as it was heretofore we 
have made it a seller’s market. I recall years ago when 
selling lumber in New York city we had to figure a price 
that would admit of a deduction of $75 to $100 a ear. If 
we could not stand for this we had no call to send lumber 
into the general market. Conditions have changed. We 
have not told them what they should buy but said this is 
the price we are willing to sell raw material for which 
admits of a fair and reasonable profit. Lumber today is 
like money from the mint. It has value. We all believe 
in that value. We are not a trust but we talk these things 
over and our prices are based on the principle used by 
Uncle Sam in paying his soldiers—a fair price. . 

I can only thank you for this opportunity of presenting 
these ordinary facts. I believe there are more happy smiles 
in our hearts and larger rolls in our pocket books than 
were there before we started this association. 


It was stated by Secretary Doster that the constitution 
provided for additional directors in Arkansas, Missouri 
and Tennessee. 


F. E. Gary was elected director for Arkansas, W. W. 
Dings for Missouri and Robert Vestal for Tennessee. 


The Election. 


Chairman Gahagan here submitted the report of the 
committee on nominations and resolutions as follows: 


Your committee on nominations recommend as follows: 

For President—John B. Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn. 

For First Vice President—W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 

For Second Vice President—John H. Himmelberger, More- 
house, Mo. 

For Treasurer—C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 

For members of the executive board—W. M. Ritter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. H. Van- 
sant, Ashland, Ky.; William Wilms, Chicago; D. P. Mann 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn.; R. M 
Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; John B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Frank F. Fee, Newport, Ark. 

We also recommend the adoption of the following: 

WHEREAS, The cordial reception of the city and the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Lumbermens’ Club of Memphis on 
the occasion of the fifth annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States will be a 
pleasant memory to every member of the association pres- 
ent at this meeting, as an evidence of our appreciation of 
hospitalities never surpassed by any city in which the asso- 
ciation has held its former meetings; be it . 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States be and hereby are 
tendered to the city, and also the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. 

As guests of the Lumbermen’s Club our pleasure has been 
full. to overflowing, and in its membership we have found 
an ideal host. We will part with them as warm friends 
and we will leave with them good wishes in lavish abund- 
ance for their future prosperity as individuals and continued 
usefulness to the city of Memphis as a social and business 
organization. 

We tender to Mr. Wilms, our retiring president, the sin- 
cere thanks of the association for his unselfish work and 
his untiring interest in its behalf. His administration has 
been one of unbounded success. By his labors he has 
added much in usefulness to the association. Its value as 
a business organization representing one of the great indus- 
tries of the country is becoming more appreciated every 
year. In his retirement as president he carries with him 
the thanks of every member of the association. We ap- 
preciate his good fellowship as a man and his executive 
ability as a presiding officer. 

It was with sincere regret that the membership of this 
association learned of the death of its former treasurer, Fer- 
dinand C. Fischer. The association will miss his advice 


, 


and presence at our meetings. He was a splendid business 
man, one who made friends among all he met. We tender 
to his family our most sincere sympathy in his death. 

To our efficient secretary, Lewis Doster, this association 
is very much indebted for the work he has done during the 
five years since organization. He has proven an official who 
has given of his time and energy without limit. He has 
met every demand that has come upon him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. It is rare that we find embodied in 
any one man such a pleasant associate, such a faithful 
employee and one so well qualified to discharge the duties 
that have devolved upon him as secretary of the associa- 
tion. He has been the strong right arm of each one who 
has held the position of president since the first organiza- 
tion of this association. We would not pretend to dictate 
to the incoming executive board who it should elect to fill 
the various places at its disposal, but we earnestly hope 
that in their wisdom they will find it to the continued inter- 
ests of the association to retain Mr. Doster as its secre- 
tary. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. J. GAHAGAN, 
A. LOVEMAN, 
W. W. DINGs. 


The report was unanimously accepted as read and the 
nominees were declared elected. 


President-Elect Ransom’s Response. 


Retiring President Wilms here surrendered the chair 
to the new president of the association, J. B. Ransom, 
of Nashville, Tenn., who said: 

Gentlemen, I am really too full for utterance—of grati- 
tude, I mean. This is the greatest honor that I have 
ever had thrust upon me, and I hope I shall be able to 
get through this year without anything to regret. I 
understand that our vice president, Mr. Gilchrist, is a 
good speaker. I will ask him to do the speaking and 
I suppose Mr. Doster will do the other work. I realize 
that I am in the presence of a very distinguished body 
of business men and I really believe that some of them 
have been hypnotized in selecting me as your president. 
I really don’t feel equal to the occasion, as I so told some 
of the committees who waited upon me, but I am going 
to do the best I can—and we now are ready for business. 


Vice President Gilchrist was called for and blushingly 
responded. 


Mr. Gilchrist—Gentlemen, I don’t know just what to 
say, but I thank you very much. I will do the best I 
can. 

President Ransom—lI realize, gentlemen, that I am tak- 
ing the place of a very strong man who was our former 
president, and I would like to hear from him—Mr. Wilms. 


The Retiring Executive’s Sentiments. 


Mr. Wilms—Gentlemen, in retiring from the office of 
president I take with me a recollection of the coépera- 
tion of the members and the executive board that will 
be permanent, and I can’t express it more fittingly than 
by saying that, in spite of the labor and extra work put 
upon me, it has been a pleasure to serve you. I desire 
to express to you my gratitude for having had sufficient 
confidence in me to place me at the head of this associa- 
tion. If, in withdrawing from that place of honor, you 
feel that I have performed my duties to your satisfac- 
tion, I shall go home with my heart full of gratitude to 
you and the association. I shall continue the same loy- 
alty to the association in the future as I have in the 
past, and if at any time my services may be of benefit 
to the association I will serve you with the same effort 
as heretofore. [Applause.] 

The Chair—We would also like to hear from Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

Mr. Crawford—Gentlemen, I thank you. 


In Appreciation of Efficiency. 


The Chair—I know our secretary is always ready to 
talk, and we would be pleased to hear from him. 


Mr. Doster was greeted with much applause and slowly 
a flush mounted to his maiden brow, which grew and 
spread until that portion of the efficient secretary above 
the linen became the color of an American Beauty rose. 
He said: 


Gentlemen, I have not any committee reports to read. 
{Laughter.] That is all I know—association work and 
association talk. 

I am certainly pleased with the manner in which you 
have taken hold of the association and the manner in 
which you have transacted the business. It gave me a 
great deal of pride to listen to your applause, and that 
is worth traveling 50,000 miles to hear. This associa- 
tion has broadened me out by meeting men of this class. 
I never shall forget the kind treatment which you have 
given me during the year, while my work was in progress 
and at the convention. The-members of the committees 
and the individual members of the association have 
always laid aside their business whenever I have called 
upon them. The manner in which they have treated me 
with their hospitality, as well as commercially, has almost 
spoiled me, for it makes me feel like traveling when I 
have office work to do. 

I want to thank you for your kindness, but I want you 
to feel that I have been supported, not only by the mem- 
bers, but I have also been supported by the lumber press. 
The office assistants I have obtained have also enabled 
me to produce the results from which I get the benefits. 
The inspection bureau also works in your interests and 
we have been working together like one large family. 
While we continue that policy we should be successful, 
and I believe everyone should be given due credit. I 
thank you very kindly. [Applause.] 

From the Biggest Man in Many Ways. 

The Chair—Gentlemen, we are always glad to hear 
from the biggest man in the association—the biggest man 
in many ways—and I will call upon Mr. Vansant. 

Mr. Vansant—Gentlemen, it is hardly necessary for me 
to undertake to respond to the problem given me, be- 
cause I know Brother Ransom was not sincere. I have 
in mind one matter which I think Mr. Gahagan and his 
committee overlooked in their resolutions. I think all 
lumbermen will recognize that one of the most poterft 
factors in this organization has been the practically 
united support of the lumber press. [Applause.] They 
are as essential to our business as are our inspectors and 
bookkeepers. It is our duty not only to encourage them 
in their business, but to support them. I move that the 
thanks of this convention be tendered unanimously to 
the lumber press, which has so ably assisted us in car- 
rying on our work: 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Gahagan and was 
unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

The Man from Cincinnati. 

The Chair—Another heavyweight with us whom we 
would be pleased to hear from is Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Crane—Well, I don’t believe I can add much to 
what has already been said. I have watched the progress 
of this association. I was one of the first at the organiza- 
tion; I attended the meeting at St. Louis and have never 
missed one. I have tried to attend all the executive 
board’s meetings and perform my duties the best I know 
how. I am impressed with the growth of the associa- 
tion, and I think this is one of the grandest meetings 
we have ever had. Everybody is pleasant; everybody is 
looking well and mighty few are hunting up buyers for 
lumber. They seem to be getting ready to manufacture 
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some—which, I think, is the general condition of the 
whole country. I don’t know whether the association 
brought that condition about or not, but I shouldn’t 
wonder. The difference in inspection and method of 
doing business is worth hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year, and I hope the association will continue along 
the lines we have been running on. After we get the 
consumers a little closer with us we will be stronger 
and the misrepresentations some people are making about 
us will be at an end. [Applause.] 


From the Chief Inspector. 


The Chair—We would like to hear from Mr. Hill next. 

Mr. Hill—There is only one subject I can talk about at 
all, and that is inspection of lumber. The other details 
of the association work are carried out by others. Since 
I have been with the association we have endeavored to 
treat every man, members of the association and con- 
sumers of lumber, strictly impartially. We have tried to 
give you just what you have shipped. We ‘have tried 


to give to the consumer just what he bought, and if at 
any time the report of our inspections or reinspections 
does not suit the shipper and he feels that possibly the 
lumber might have been better, I want to impress this 
upon you—that we have done exactly what the rules pre- 
scribed for us to do. I am proud that I am employed 
by an association such as this that is strictly honest in 
everything that it undertakes. I am proud to say that 
I have been instructed by the president and our secre- 
tary, and Mr. Vansant, our expert, to be strictly im- 
partial in all things. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Gahagan—Mr, President, there is one word of ex- 
planation due from the committee on resolutions. It is 
impossible for the most intelligent committee to cover all 
the delicate points which come to our attention inside of 
fifteen minutes. When I looked at this splendid body of 
newspaper men, representing, to my mind, one of the 
greatest business organizations in all the world, I felt 
that we had forgot something. At the time I could not 
get the committee together to make another report, 
hence we overlooked the newspaper men. 


While I am not identified with any newspaper in a 
business way, they always have found in me a business 
friend and one who has been always ready to serve them. 
I have been called upon from time to time to give them 
information and have always done so. 

I notice also that we omitted any reference to the 
death of one splendid man, Mr. C. A. Ward, who has 
rendered valuable service to the association, and we ask 
your pardon for that omission and we request that Mr. 
Doster add a supplement to our report referring to the 
death of Mr. Ward. 


Mr. Vansant’s warm tribute to the lumber press, and 
Mr. Gahagan’s glowing endorsement, induced President 
Ransom to eall for the sentiments of the press, which 
were given briefly by representatives of each newspaper 
in attendance. 

The convention then adjourned. 





A LOVE FEAST ENDS IN DISCUSSION ON “GETTING TOGETHER.” 


Hardwood Brother Welcomes Hardwood Brother in a Great Hardwood Stronghold—Shadow not Substance Pospones the Millennium—An Enjoyable Feast. 


Memphis has extended to the world an invitation to 
come and see. That part of the world represented by 
the hardwood manufacturers’ association of the United 
States accepted the invitation on occasion of its fifth 
annual meeting. In Memphis it is customary not only 
to invite people to visit the city, but after they are 
there to come around and express a state of gladness be- 
cause of the acceptance of the invitation. 

Before getting down to the set program of the fifth 
annual meeting, Colonel ‘‘ Jack’’ Apperson, a member of 
the mayor of Memphis’ kitchen cabinet, told the lum- 
bermen all he knew about their business, how glad he 
was to see them and many other pleasing things. During 
the course of his talk he said that Memphis did not dis- 
pense southern hospitality; that the article he set up 
was manufactured and used exclusively within the city 
limits. 

Evidently the members of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club did not think this unsupported statement convincing 
and therefore arranged to adduce evidence. . 

Before entering the convention room each delegate 
and visitor and member of the press had pinned on him 
a button bearing the allegation that he was a ‘‘ Guest 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Tenn.’’ As such 
he was personally and collectively invited to taste of 
the hospitality of Memphis as dispensed by the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, through its committee on entertainment, 
W. B. Morgan, jr., chairman; W. R. Barkesdale, George 
Ehrmann, Walter Darnell and Jess Thompson. 

Typically Memphis. 

In carrying out its plans the club secured the main 
dining room of the Gayoso hotel, which was decorated 
with flowers, flags, palms and ferns, typical of the south- 
land, of the United States and of Memphis. 

While no stated requests were made, it was noticeable 
that the majority of the guests added features to the 
entertainment by cake walking to their respective tables, 
their gyrations being induced by the strains of an ex- 
cellent orchestra, which was worked overtime throughout 
the evening. 

This entertainment is variously described as a Dutch 
lunch, a smoker and a banquet. It could substantially 
claim any of these titles. 

The first course consisted of deviled crabs, with beer 
to float, a la Milwaukee. This was put away in record 
breaking order, in keeping with the rag time airs which 
the orchestra produced. Up to this point the smoker 
gave indications of resolving itself into a banquet, but 
packs of cigarettes being distributed, the atmosphere 
soon gave evidence that ‘‘smoker’’ was not an unappro- 
priate title. 

Preceded by a competent corps of ‘‘swampers’’ the 
waiters made their way through the pall, cleared away 
the remains of the crabs, replaced the empty steins with 
full ones, and then brought on smoking chicken patties, 
followed a little later with more steins and quail on 
toast, a la Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 


Unique Inspection Rules . 

All of these courses passed most rigid inspection, the 
rules employed being. a combination of National and 
Manufacturers, devised and used on this specifie ocea- 
sion and destroyed immediately thereafter. One of the 
market reporters stated that never before had he seen 
any class of commodities enter so quickly into consump- 
tion. Then there were other things, and the word was 
sent round to name your ‘‘pizen’’ rather than serve 
indiscriminately the same brand to each guest. 

George D. Burgess, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, acted as master of ceremonies. Sometime betwen the 
disappearance of the quail and the next round he intro- 
duced Phil Lewis, an ex-lumber inspector of Memphis, 
employed by a well known vaudeville dimension stock 
producing company, who recited the ‘‘Drunkard’s 
Dream,’’ followed by several other selections in which 
the lumberman’s dream was mentioned. 


Regardless of Expense. 

After the waiters in a measure had regained their 
places along the walls and. the cigars which replaced 
cigarettes were in working order, Mr. Burgess stated 
that as soon as the -Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
heard the annual meeting of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was to be held in that city, they cabled 
London to send, regardless of expense, the best attraction 
the world’s metropolitan stage could offer. This artist 
was put on at an expense which Mr. Burgess solemnly 
assured his guests aggregated $1,575. He explained a 
slight delay in the appearance of his star by saying that 


Mr. Barkesdale had gone out to raise the $75, which 
evidently he succeeded in doing, for shortly thereafter 
Mrs. Guiderman made her bow through the smoke laden 
atmosphere and sang some of those old songs which lum- 
bermen love. : 

One, Clint Crane, heap big chief of Cincinnati, was 
heard to say that it was his unbiased opinion that the 
songs’ were worth all they cost, sounding sweeter even 
than the voice of the band saw in a 36-inch clear poplar 
log, or the hum of the circular with a 14-inch kerf in the 
heart of a great walnut. 

Strenuous Service. 

During the entire proceedings up to this point a male 
quartette had delighted the ear with various selections 
which seemed to strike a responsive chord in the breast 
of each temporarily reformed destroyer of the forest. 

Slightly Personal. 


One of the selections rendered, but not disfigured by 
the quartette, was entitled ‘‘Bull Dog.’’ This beautiful 
and touching ballad started out with the assertion thae 
the bull dog sat on the bank of the pool in which the 
bull frog lived and called the latter ‘‘a green old fool.’’ 
It then was stated that ‘‘ Bill Wilms’’ with a rule and 
Bill Russe on a plank was sufficient provocation to the 
former to call the latter a ‘‘ National crank.’’ Posi- 
tions being reversed, Bill Wilms in turn was character- 
ized ‘‘as stubborn as a mule.’’ Then it was asserted 
that Lew Doster was a dandy and so was Frankie Fish, 
but that both would be happy when they ate from a 
‘¢Manufacturers’ National dish.’’. Following this came 
an allegation that Vansant once said to Jess Thompson 
that he was a wonder and the further statement that as 
soon as Earl Palmer heard this he ‘‘wrote an essay.’’ 
The next assertion was that Clint Crane and Billie Ben- 
nett by mutual advances and concessigns reached an 
agreement to the effect that Memphis ‘‘is a dandy 
place.’’ This song was the hit of the evening, but indi- 
eated that the author violated his poet’s license, pro- 
vided, of course, that he had one. 

In announcing the great attraction of the evening, Mr. 
Burgess said that she had formerly been engaged in 
London, at a salary of £200 a week, but that object was 
no expense to the Lumbermen’s Club, and that they 
had seeured Miss Dorothy Caton, the greatest banjo 
player in Dixie land. At this point Mr. Barkesdale 
went out to raise some more money, or it may be that 
the reporter’s notes and memory are confused. Dorothy ’s 
nimble fingers made the banjo talk, laugh and tell pleas- 
ing stories to the listening ears of the 300 or more guests 
who had dined luxuriously and well at the expense of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 


Varied Offerings. 


More songs by the quartette followed and then Dan 
Welch told of his troubles with his wife and his wife’s 
relations and other strange and mysterious happenings 
which he had experienced. These were followed by songs 
by Morris Keating, of St. Paul, who also had been 
imported at great expense for the occasion. It would 
seem from Mr. Burgess’ flowering explanations that the 
only foreign country neglected by the committee in its 
endeavor to provide entertainment was Cincinnati, and 
this cmission was explained by the fact that Mr. Crane 
was present. 

Mrs. Guiderman was induced to return to the stage 
and again delight the ears of her listeners, which she 
bravely accomplished, notwithstanding the room re- 
sembled a sample of Pittsburg atmosphere. Mr. Guire, 
whom it was stated had been busy for the last six 
months turning down applications of shippers, sang the 
‘‘stein song,’’ and his friends wearly induced him to 
sing the Holy City. 

Evenigs Stars. 


The stars of the evening, the ones who aroused and 
maintained the greatest interest, were William Wilms, 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
and W. H. Russe, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. These gentlemen talked of various 
matters, and more particularly of the universal brother- 
hood of men as exemplified and magnified by the uni- 
versal inspection of hardwood lumber. Inasmuch as it is 
not possible to give a synopsis of their contributions 
to the lumber literature of the universe, their speeches 
or talks are reproduced in full. Mr. Wilms said: 

Lumbermen of the Universe: I believe that in address- 
ing you tonight, as president of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, I should 


broaden, on my own authority, the limits that have been 
placed upon us as an association. We should hence- 


forth call ourselves the Lumbermen of the Universe. And 
the thought that dictates such almost sacriligious as- 
sumption comes to me on account of the fact that Mr. 
Burgess has presented to us tonight stars in various lines 
of business who have cost the lumbermen of Memphis an 
enormous amount of money. If in keeping with the 
policy followed tonight by the most representative lum- 
bermen of the United States [applause] we follow up 
what we might call a universal lumber policy, we wili 
all go broke. There is one satisfaction, however, gentle- 
men—that if we go broke we will do so in a jolly way. 
Mr. Burgess in announcing the various numbers of enter- 
tainment pointed out to us the expense that the Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club had to go to afford us these 
pleasures. He omitted to state, however, the cost that 
was imposed on the Lumbermen’s Club in getting us to 
come here. No one will ever know what the expense 
was in getting us here. 
The Quality of Production. 

A Voice—cheap at that! 

Mr. Wilms—No, I don’t think it was cheap; not in com- 
parison to what they produce. Whatever was produced 
here tonight was first class, irrespective of expense, and 
I think all that was produced during the day by our 
association Was just as much first class. [Applause.] 
We are placed in rather a peculiar position tonight from 
the viewpoint of a man who is an association man. At 
the bottom of our hearts we are all jolly good fellows. 
There are some little points of divergence in our 
opinions; some slight disagreements have created mem- 
bers in both associations who can well be classed by 
the general name, ‘the big men from Cincinnati.” No 
matter whether they are from Cincinnati or elsewhere, 
they have some idiosyncracies that have developed to 
such a state that they cannot be eliminated. I believe 
this meeting tonight has done more for the benefit of 
the lumber fraternity than anything else that could have 
been done. [Applause.] Points of friction have been 
smoothed over in such a way that in the future, if not 
we, perhaps our descendants or our grandchildren will 
say, ‘“‘Well, boys, there was a meeting once in Memphis 
when all these troubles were eliminated,’ and if there 
is a possibility of foreseeing such a time, nearer to the 
present than to the future, I think every one of you gen- 
tlemen should contribute your share toward its realiza- 
tion. [Applause.] 

In reviewing this assembly I see faces and expressions, 
particularly ‘Bill’ Russe’s, that might be misinterpreted 
if it were not for the fact that George Burgess, who is 
sitting over there, explained to him before we came in 
that he must be quiet. But I think there is more to this 
meeting than mere personality. The last few years’ ex- 
perience in our business has taught us that trifling mis- 
understandings among the members of either one of. the 
associations should not be a cause for disrespect, dis- 
regard, or what you might call the lowering of our 
opinions in the esteem of one another. I believe, as 
president of our association, that the time will come 
when the interests of all lumbermen, irrespective of 
their possession of timber land or not, will be universal, 
and when that time comes we will see what we have ex- 
perienced at this meeting tonight. We have been re- 
ceived in Memphis in a spirit of hospitality that exceeds 
anything that has ever been experienced in the history 
of our association. [Applause.] And if I say to you 
that every member of our executive board, every member 
of our association is touched deeply by this reception, I 
believe I am saying what everybody in this hall feels at 
this moment. If the seed that has been planted tonight 
grows, as it ought to grow, under the sun of prosperity, 
that means benefit to all of us, then in the future we will 
realize that we are not enemies; that we are friends on 
a common ground; that we are friends to carry on the 
development of a business that stands third in the de- 
velopment of our national prosperity. I desire to thank 
the president of your club, and to thank every member 
of your club for the spirit that has been manifested here, 
and I hope if anyone here still has the idea that we are 
dictating our policy from a central place, he will meet 
us at that central place, and we shall try to prove to 
him that we are not lacking in hospitality, but full of 
the spirit that tends to make an understanding among 
men who are representative business men of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

An Answering Clarion Call. 


Mr. Burgess—We will now hear from the president of 
the opposition. 


W. H. Russe, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, then addressed the audience as fol- 
lows: 


I think the president of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club should not have used that word ‘opposition.’ 
[Applause.] When I listened to the songs here, espe- 
cially the one entitled “Dreaming,” I did not want you 
members of the manufacturers’ association to think you 
were dreaming. We of Memphis realize that you are 
lumbermen, and that covers the ground. I am only too 
glad_to welcome you here tonight, not as president of 
the National association, but as a member of the Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club, and I hope that you will all 
realize that we are lumbermen; that we are not one fac- 
tion fighting another, and I hope that the seeds sown 
here tonight will bear fruit. I believe that the two asso- 
ciations, as far as inspection is concerned, should get 
together. [Applause.] And I don’t see why they should 
not. If the lumbermen had been left alone they would 
have been together long ago. [Applause.] In one of 
the songs tonight they said ‘Remember me.” They 
should have said ‘‘Remember us.” 

We realized when you came here, in the stronghold, I 
might sav, of the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, that we should recognize only one fact—that you 
are brother lumbermen, and we wanted to show you 
that we did not take into consideration whether you 
think just as we do, but that we are all one. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS IN YEARLY CONFERENCE. 


Reports of Officers Show a Great Year’s Work—Transportation Evil the Most Important Topic of Discus- 
sion—Excellent Financial Showing—Urge Thorough Investigation of Trust Charges. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—Today’s session of the 
annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was an eventful one, being replete 
with reports of the work of the organization, which has 
developed into a strong industrial power whose influ- 
ence is now becoming national in extent. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Everett G. Griggs at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Club at 2 p.m. The reading of the minutes was dis- 
pensed with. 

Secretary Beckman stated that twelve cars equipped 
with automatic car stakes were on the way west to be 
experimented with. A communication was read from 
A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, asking that the association be 
represented at the Salt Lake City annual meeting of 
the retailers’ association February 14, 15 and 16. A 
letter also was read from the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association stating that owing to the 
high price of logs and freights the mills there are 
going to curtail their output and recommending this 
policy to the association. 

The matter of being represented at the Salt Lake 
City meeting was referred to the exhibits committee 
with power to act. : 

The following concerns were elected to membership 
in the association: 


B. F. Westfall, Camano, Wash. 

Bismark Mill Company, Bismark, Wash. 

Ostrander Railway & Timber Company, Ostrander, Wash. 
Roo & Van Leenwen, Lynden, Wash. 


Annual Address of President Griggs. 

President Griggs then presented his annual report, 
as follows: 

The state of Washington takes rank today as the 
greatest lumber producing state in the Union. As the 
production of lumber has decreased in the old lumbering 
states of the middle west, it has developed the resources 
of the south and west. It required no exceptional busi- 
ness acumen to foresee these conditions. It required 
nerve to make the start and a bank account to hold on. 
The rocky road of financial distress was strewn with 
numerous wrecks of logging Kings and lumber barons. 
Now it is different. The east is looking to the west for 
its timber supply and, Providence and the railroads being 
willing, we are trying to give it to them. 

Our secretary in his report will specialize. I shall gen- 
eralize, as figures cannot be questioned, and the honor- 
able secretary requires statistics in his report to make 
good. I do not know whether to account for his anxiety 
to designate Seattle rather than Tacoma as the annual 
meeting place this year to his desire to unload statistics 
from his office, or to the fact that we are so happily 
provided for in this club. 

It is desirable to have the reputation for doing things, 
particularly if brought about by individual effort. Ten 
years ago we “stubbed”? from Puyallup to Seattle over 
the Northern Pacific railroad; now we ‘“‘stub’’ to Tacoma. 
Conditions brought about by either the “divine right’ 
of railroad kings or competitive business which war- 
ranted the necessary railroad expenditure, or both. 

At all events, your success has encouraged us in secur- 
ing additional railroad transportation to Tacoma, and we 
expect soon to have the Harriman lines and the Mil- 
waukee system. We have forgotten what Mr. Hill told 
us of the Great Northern. 

That these roads are needed is a self evident fact, for 
they will open new transcontinental outlets and bring 
in, we trust, a few freight cars. They will be here to 
transport a large number of visitors, investors and set- 
tlers to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition, now in its 
inception, and a project worthy of the state’s combined 
efforts. Its successful culmination will be felt through- 
out the western part of the state, and its after effect 
will be particularly benficial to other cities than your 
own. The vast amount of building required will provide 
an outlet for our mill capacities, with no tunnel to ship 
through nor mountains to climb. 

The wisdom of an Alaska exposition, conducted on 
conservative, safe lines, endorsed by all other sections 
of the state, and so recognizing the rights of others to 
participate, is unquestioned. It is a fitting monument to 
that sagacious ‘“‘Sewardism,’’ the lack of which fore- 
sight today is so evident in our railroad conditions. We 
must encourage that reciprocal feeling which always will 
tend to bring about the best results. 

Speaking more particularly of association work, as 
your president I have advocated a consideration for 
every member of this association and a business policy 
in our varied efforts. The directors of this association 
must actively control its policies and abide by the major- 
ity rule. Men whose financial interests are involved in 
the proper solution of every problem pertaining to the 
lumber business can be entrusted to rule right. The 
best associated effort is only delayed by crimination and 
lawsuits. If we, or any members of this association, are 
damaged by any act pertaining to our association work, 
it behooves us to fight such damage to the last ditch. 
With a united front, I believe we can demand the solu- 
tions we seek or plunge into such legal action as will 
establish for all time our right to demand recognition. 


Cargo Branch. 


The reorganization of the inspection bureau for our 
eargo branch is the culmination of our association efforts 
into a successful business corporation. I trust that con- 
tinued work on established lines will broaden the scope 
of this corporation, so that one certificate of inspection, 
based on established grades, will rule from British 
Columbia mills to old Oregon. 


Rail Branch. 


Our year has been full of strenuous committee work, 
and the best results have been accomplished by organ- 
ized effort and a spirit of codperation and fairness. 

The successful efforts of our car stake controversy are 
about to be realized and the railroads finally have recip- 
rocated. While the arrival of these sample cars with 
approved stakes was predicted some time ago, it is only 
necessary to resort to a_ per-ton-mile-average-rate-per- 
day system of figuring to calculate when they will reach 
the coast. 

Market conditions are essentially covered by our var- 
ious sources of information which are reliable and 








authentic. Who will gainsay the right of intelligent dis- 
cussion and an effort toward stability in the selling 
values of a commodity on which there can be no corner, 
and which must meet competition from almost the four 
quarters of the United States and Canada? 

Our reorganization of both rail and cargo branches 
this year has increased the efficiency of both and the 
dues inaugurated have made possible considerable addi- 
tional work. We have placed our secretary’s office on a 
proper business footing and it is now a question of so 


maintaining it. 
Minneapolis Exhibit. 


The discouraging condition of railroad transportation 
has ‘“‘temporarily’’ nullified the further exploitation of 
our lumber, or the solicitation of new business in the 
east. Our exhibit at Minneapolis is being maintained, 
and has been a great educator in the finished product of 
our woods. 


Effect of the San Francisco Earthquake. 

The San Francisco earthquake has been the cause of 
a@ very considerable absorption of our lumber product, 
and the export market has been considerably enlivened 
by the Valparaiso disaster. Mills today are rehandling 
and shipping by vessel which never expected to enter the 
water trade. The laws of supply and demand will gov- 
ern these conditions, and reflect our market conditions. 

Our committee on minimum weights accomplished sat- 
isfactory results, and the effect of that work has been 
farreaching. 

The work involved in bringing about a successful in- 
spection of grades for the eastern market is a most 
important one and requires the coéperation of our several 
coast associations. The changes in grades and manu- 
facture should be enforced both to protect buyer and 
seller. The committee’s work is continuous and I con- 
sider it most important. 

The credit corporation of our National association is 
now firmly established in our secretary’s office and is a 
feature that is growing daily in patronage and impor- 
tance. Our association members do not fully appreciate 
the extensive and farreaching effects of this credit 
branch of the National association. The inability to ship 
lumber east to our fullest capacity will not continue for- 
ever, and I am confident the members of our association 
will then appreciate the value of accurate credit ratings. 


Successful Insurance. 

The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, organized by 
the lumber interests, continues under its efficient man- 
agers to be a highly successful insurance company and 
has the active support of the association. 

The legislative efforts of our association, particularly 
as emphasized in the report of operation of the factory 
inspection law, have been most satisfactory. I believe 
its successful operation is due largely to the efficiency 
of the appointees. Certainly the record stands unequaled. 


Transportation Conditions and Prospects. 


The building of new railroads to the coast undoubtedly 
has had its effect on our stumpage values, and will 
greatly effect our transportation problems. These angels 
of car shortage mercy are a long time building, however. 
Today a condition confronts us. The rail business of ovr 
mills is a delivered product in which the railroads are 
partners with us, preferred stockholders as it were, for 
they get nearly half the money, and all cash. 

The development of this industry is traceable to the 
railroads. It is absolutely dependent on them, and these 
difficult transportation problems must be solved by them. 
Railroads secure ample funds to absorb new stocks or 
fight competition, and they have always controlled a 
strip of land wide enough for double tracks. New indus- 
tries are given curtailed facilities regardless of the fact 
that present incumbents are insufficiently provided for. 

The majority of us can run saw mills. I doubt if any 
of us can run railroads. It is a specialized business that 
requires training of years. We are here to tell them 
of their deficiencies and replete with suggestions as to 
improved conditions. 

A quasipublic corporation, granted its rights from the 
people, almost national in scope, must be amenable to 
some laws and controlled by the eternal justness of the 
conditions it creates. There are many abuses the rail- 
roads can remedy. If the railroads cannot, I opine the 
government will. 

Shippers are forced to abide by the dictates of the rail- 
roads, and justly so. The powers of the railroads are 
enormous and, if properly administered, they are the 
greatest commercial benefactors of the age. They con- 
trol the method of operation, the transit privilege, that 
speculative feature in our shingle industry which is a 
constant menace; they enforce demurrage, in itself not 
unjust, but especially unjust in bunched deliveries; they 
delay their own equipment and husband cars for their 
own industry; control the deliveries of cars at transfer 
points and determine the equipment; they invest their 
own earnings and pay their own dividends. The amount 
of money they would lose in hauling the necessary 
empties west to relieve our congested condition on the 
coast would seem infinitesimal compared to their earn- 
ings in developed activities on the coast when prosperity 
threatens us on all sides and people are demanding our 
product. Loading and unloading cars will be their least 
trouble, and less extra trackage would be necessary if 
they would keep the cars moving. 

am firmly convinced the railroads will have a better 
idea of the necessities of the lumber industry by the 
middle of 1907, and frankly, I think we will know more 
about the railroad business than we have yet learned. 

These matters ‘are in the hands of thoroughly com- 
—— committees, alive to their duties, and impelled 
by a spirit of fairness and square dealing. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 
President Griggs’ remarks were received with ap- 


plause. Secretary Beckman then presented his annual 
report, which follows: 


The growth of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been steady during the six years of its 
existence, and 1906 was no exception to the rule. The 
membership today consists of 251 firms, embracing Washing- 
ton, California, Idaho, Oregon and British Columbia. Of 
this number 182 are affiliated with the rail trade branch and 
sixty-eight with the cargo branch. In the last year ninety 
new members have been elected by the rail trade branch and 
fifteen to the cargo branch, whose annual output is 452.,- 
800,000 feet. The total membership probably will reach over 
3.000,000,000 feet of lumber and 1,500,000,000 shingles. 
There was a total of eight resignations for various reasons, 
of which seven were members of the rail trade branch and 
one from the cargo branch. Therefore the net gain in mem- 
bership was eighty-four. 


The receipts and disbursements chargeable to the different 
branches and funds during the year were as follows: 





Receipts. Disbursements. Balances. 

Rail branch ....... $14,062.28 $10,318.50 $ 3,743.78 
Cargo branch ...... 6,790.56 3,459.14 3,331.42 
Exhibit fund ...... 7,379.73 6,154.80 1,324.93 
Promotion fund .... 7,455.75 3,447.96 4,007.79 
General fund ...... 3,426.00 2,732.78 693.22 
TOE | o i:0:0'b<0 0:8 $39,114.32 $26,113.18 $13,001.14 


An itemized statement of disbursements will be handed 
the board of trustees and executive committee of the two 
branches of the association. 

It will be noted that the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation is very healthy. This is all the more gratifying when 
it is known that there were many unusual and heavy ex- 
penses which were not heretofore met, and indicates that 
the time is coming when it will not be necessary to levy 
special assessments for work carried out by the association. 

As the value of association work becomes better known 
the membership will be increased, thereby furnishing addi- 
tional revenue. 

Results of One Year’s Work. 

I shall not attempt to go into detail as to the great 
amount of work accomplished during this year, because of 
the fact that my absence from the coast the last month has 
left but little time to go into the matter thoroughly, and I 
shall ask permission to file a supplementary report at a 
later date. One or two instances may suffice: 

The work accomplished by the special minimum weight 
committee last summer was worth to the lumber industry of 
the coast $700,000; the success of the car stake committee’s 
efforts is easily worth $100,000 a year to those who use flat 
ears; the efforts of the legislative committee, in having 
passed a factory inspection act, have brought the number of 
damage suits down to a minimum; the result of the exhibit 
committee’s work has created a great demand for interior 
finish, and last but not least, the work of the car shortage 
committee has brought vividly before the railroads the 
needs of the lumbermen, and if nothing else is accomplished 
the efforts have not been in vain. The Northern Pacific has 
ordered the expenditure of $75,000,000 in betterments and 
the Great Northern will undoubtedly do as well. It can 
safely be stated that through the committee’s efforts na- 
tional legislation wil be enacted to prevent the fearful an- 
nual car congestion and shortage, andit is certain that as a 
result of Commissioner Lane’s hearing in Seattle and Ta- 
coma there will be no more discrimination against lumber 
shippers. 

Briefly the foregoing are a few of the things accomplished 
by association work. When given in detail the results will 
be even more pronounced and will demonstrate the value of 
association effort. 

Trust Charges to Be Investigated. 

The United States senate has ordered an investigation as 
to the existence of a trust among lumbermen. Such investi- 
gation should be assisted by every lumberman, in order that 
the oft repeated accusations may be silenced. With existing 
conditions the last year, with exorbitant freight rates, in- 
crease in the cost of logs, labor and supplies, together with 
the intense car shortage and weakness in prices of competi- 
tive woods, our members have not received any greater 
if as great profits as they did in 1904, when the lumber 
industry was in a very bad shape. As a matter of fact 
prices are governed entirely by conditions and not by any 
effort on the part of this association. It is due entirely to 
the immense demand in California that the mills have been 
kept in operation the last year, and when this is over efforts 
eo have to be made to extend the territory for coast 
woods. 

As secretary of this association since its inception I can 
testify that 90 percent of the work of the secretary’s office 
since 1901 has been directed to the transportation question, 
realizing that unless new markets are opened to take care 
of the increased production from year to year there can be 
no stability in the lumber trade and any effort to regulate 
prices or effect a ‘trust’? would be useless. Our members 
are kept thoroughly informed at all times as to competitive 
prices and conditions, and if they do not take advantage of 
this information they have only themselves to blame. 


F. H. Jackson, treasurer, being unable to be present, 
his report was embraced in the report of the secretary. 


Cargo Inspection Bureau. 


The report of E. G. Ames, president of the cargo 
inspettion bureau, was read by the secretary. It 
follows: 


The year 1906 seems to have been a year of prosperity 
for all classes of trade and commerce. The demand for 
lumber has been unprecedented, and there seems to have 
been no necessity for any changes in rules for grading 
or inspection of lumber for cargo trade. Therefore, I 
have not thought it necessary to call the committee 
together. 

In October the members of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Inspection Bureau incorporated under the name of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., in order to better care for its steadily 
growing business, which was taken over by the corpora- 
tion January 1, 1907. Lumber is now sold in foreign as 
well as domestic markets subject to bureau inspection 
and the bureau’s certificates already enjoy the confidence 
of and are demanded by buyers all over the world. 

The following circular, dated January 12, 1907, has 
been sent out by the bureau to members of the cargo 
branch: 

“It is with regret that we beg to inform you that sev- 
eral of the mills on the Columbia river have withdrawn 
from the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Inc. 

“A committee of the trustees of the bureau recently 
met the Columbia river mill representatives, who wanted 
a special arrangement for Columbia river business as 
regards inspection and use of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau certificate, as affecting cargo shipments of 
lumber. The committee could not see its way clear to 
enter into any arrangement other than to treat all the 
bureau members exactly alike, to carefully supervise in- 
spection and to defend the integrity of its certificates in 
order to command the confidence of both sellers and buy- 
ers of lumber. 

“While the Columbia river district has not proved a 
paying investment for the bureau in three years’ actual 
operation on account of the mills not paying in on their 
entire output, yet the trustees felt that efforts were 
being directed in the proper channels and were being 
well directed, and that any deviation from the general 
plan as originally outlined would only delay the final 
consummation of a more complete organization covering 
inspection at all points competing in the same market. 

“The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau through its 
supervising inspector will continue business in the 
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Columbia river district and be prepared to serve its 
patrons, and it intends to increase its efficiency in all 
localities, employing more inspectors and organizing 
smaller districts as fast as the necessary support of new 
members is obtained and a larger income insured. (The 
bureau already has fifty members and its affairs are in 
a very satisfactory condition.) 

“The trustees of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
believe ‘that one organization can do more effective and 
satisfactory work than can be expected of two organiza- 
tions, and for that reason regret the withdrawal of a 
part of its membership.” 


Transportation Committee’s Report. 


The report of J. H. Bloedel, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, was read by the secretary, owing 
to Mr. Bloedel’s absence. It was as follows: 


Your committee on transportation begs to report as to the 
work accomplished during the year as follows: 

The first and most important undertaking by your com- 
mittee was to secure a revision of the present schedule re- 
garding railroad weights. Cars now weighed at coast ter- 
minals such as Centralia, Tacoma, Ellensburg etc. are 
subject to a reweighing at the Minnesota Transfer if destined 
beyond, and this latter weight if differing more than 500 
pounds is accepted as the final weight of the car. Generally 
speaking, if there is any difference the weight is increased, 
and from this fact has arisen a considerable number of 
claims and disputes between shippers and carriers. At the 
invitation of Henry Blakeley, general western freight agent 
of the Northern Pacific railway, your committee interviewed 
him and submitted a plan for having all weighing of cars 
done under the supervision of the transcontinental freight 
bureau, a coast association with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, the coast weights to be final and govern to destination 
with all connecting lines. There were to be established 
weighing stations at important points west of the Cascades: 
weighmasters to be under the jurisdiction of the trans- 
continental freight bureau. The lumbermen were to appoint 

’ a chief inspector with one or two assistants, as might be- 
come necessary, whose duty it would be to investigate the 
accuracy of the scales and the manner of weighing at any 
time when it was thought necessary. The railroad compa- 
nies to consent to such inspection when done by the proper 
officers of the association. Although this work was started 
early in the year, it has dragged more or less on account of 
the necessity of obtaining the consent of all connecting lines 
with our transcontinental lines. Mr. Blakeley informs your 
committee that he has finally secured the consent of all 
lines with the exception of the Santa Fe, which system he 
hopes will agree before the date of our annual meeting. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that while this report is being 
read the announcement can also be made by Secretary Beck 
man that the new system of weighing has finally been 
adopted. The benefits of the new plan to the lumber shipper 
are numerous, as weights can be obtained promptly and, if 
incorrect, the car can be caught and be reweighed before it 
leaves the state. He will know that the weight obtained will 
be final and that he will not have to file a claim with a 
connecting line several thousand miles away. The receiving 
line will be responsible for errors and overcharges, if any, 
and your claims can be filed with your local agent instead 
of with the agent of a foreign line a long way from home. 
There will be no chance for the accumulation of ice and 
snow, additional moisture, cinders, dirt or other accumula- 
tions on the car before it is reweighed at Minnesota Trans- 
fer. The weight found on the coast, which should be within 
a few days of the time of loading, is the nearest correct 
and should be final. Your committee trusts that the an- 
nouncement of the final adoption of coast weights will be 
made when this report is read. 

The next matter taken up by your committee was the 
allowance of 1,000 pounds in weight in lieu of car stakes in 
the equipment of flat cars and gondola cars. This matter 
had assumed national importance and was in a formulating 
process by the National association. At its last session our 
legislature passed a law compelling railroads to allow 1,000 
pounds weight for each car in lieu of not furnishing car 
stakes, but it was found on testing the matter in the courts 
that this law was invalid when it applied to interstate ship- 
ments. The allowance has therefore been refused on this 
class of shipments by the railroads. In April this associa- 
tion contributed the sum of $450 to the national committee 
in charge of the car stake controversy. This committee has 
prosecuted the work before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and finally on motion of the railroads an allowance 
of 500 pounds was made by all lines pending an investiga- 
tion and a report by a special committee on certain kinds of 
permanent stakes which were then under consideration. 
This allowance of 500 pounds on flat and gondola cars is now 
being made by all lines. As you are aware, ten flat cars were 
equipped with steel permanent stakes, telescopic in form, 
which were designed and approved by a special joint com- 
mittee appointed by the railroads and lumbermen. These 
ten cars are now on their way to the coast to be distributed 
among the coast shippers. When they arrive the shippers 
receiving them are requested to note the conditions they 
arrived in, to make photographs, to note the convenience of 
loading and of staking the car and all other matters pertain- 
ing thereto. This information will be forwarded to the 
national committee. It is ‘to be hoped that it will result 
in the final adoption of a form of permanent car stake which 
will relieve the lumbermen from the burden of furnishing 
wooden stakes and in addition paying the freight on same. 

In June the minimum weight controversy assumed grave 
proportions. A joint meeting of the lumbermen and shingle 
milimen was held in Seattle and resulted in the appointment 
of a special committee for the purpose of dealing with this 
phase of the transportation matter. It was a grave prob- 
lem confronting the lumbermen and one that was ably and 
satisfactorily solved by the special committee. A_ report 
from them is no doubt on file with you. 

The chronic condition of the Northern Pacific car short- 
age and the more recent car shortage on the Great Northern 
railway finally became so burdensome with the lumbermen 
that they organized on an extensive scale through special 
committees for the purpose of dealing with this phase of the 
transportation difficulties. Chairman White and Special 
Secretary A. F. Specht in charge of the law department no 
doubt will have progress to report in this direction. 

There has been a number of minor matters attended to 
by your committee a the year. Several of them have 
been controversies not calling for general discussion here. 


In conclusion your committee begs to recommend the 
establishment of a bureau of weights and claims in charge of 
a chief inspector at a fixed salary, this chief inspector to 
have one or more deputies when needed for the purpose of 
check weighing and inspecting scales.of the railway com- 
panies at the different junction points west of the Cascades. 
In order to make this bureau selfsupporting it should con- 
stitute itself into a bureau for the purpose of collecting 
claims arising through errors and overcharges. The bureau 
should be made selfsustaining by charging a fee or percent- 
age for the collection of these claims; also by charging a 
small fee under 10 cents a car for the handling of the 
weights per car and the information of the same forwarded 
to the shipper. In connection with the contemplated estab- 
lishment of the new weighing scheme such a bureau could 
be made of great value to members of the association and 
your committee trusts that this association will give the 
matter its due attention. 

The writer regrets he can not be with you Tsonally on 
this date but trusts that for the future welfare of this 
growing association its usual business and its elections will 
be transacted in the same prompt and satisfactory mannef 
that they always have heretofore. 


Work of the Legislative Committee. 


A. 8. Kerry, chairman of the legislative committee, 
reported on the steps being taken by the committee in 
looking after the lumbermen’s legislative interests: 


The nature of the work of your legislative committee, 
to be effective, demands more or less secrecy. We do 
not wish to be misunderstood in using the word 
“secrecy,” as it applies only to that part of the work. of 
warding off pernicious legislation. 

While the lumbermen constitute the strongest single 
power in the politics of the state, we believe that such 
power could be placed in no safer hands; and let us look 
forward to the time when it will be said that any meas- 
ure affecting the common welfare of our state, having 
the stamp of approval of the lumber interests, would 
need no further and could have no better indorsement. 

At our last election while working for the constitu- 
tional amendments your committee found itself on the 
minority side of a divided house. Both of the proposed 
amendments having been prepared and passed by your 
committeemen, who had reason to believe that they were 
representing the majority wishes of the lumbermen of 
the state, they were, therefore, compelled to lend their 
best efforts toward their final adoption, even though 
they were aware at the time that the majority of lum- 
bermen were opposed to them. Let us not again make 
the mistake of undertaking any legislation without first 
having an open and frank discussion and at least a 
majority approval of the measure before we proceed. 
After such an indorsement has been given to any mees- 
ure, national or state, it behooves each one of us not 
only to support it but also work earnestly for it. 

We have had for several months a committee com- 
posed of several of the leading lumbermen of the state 
working out plans to relieve the present railway situa- 
tion. The committee at considerable expense has em- 
ployed the best legal assistance to be obtained. The 
plan of action contemplates national and state legislation 
of an important nature, which might incidentally affect 
more favorably others than our own industry. 

Your legislative committee has asked that an _ indi- 
vidual expression of opinion be obtained by the trans- 
portation committee from every manufacturer and ship- 
per of lumber in the state; and you will receive from the 
committee such a request. We would unite with them 
in asking you to take the broad minded view that what- 
ever tends to improve the industrial conditions in our 
country must indirectly help you. 

Finally, if the matter comes before the legislative com- 
mittee with your approval and the further approval of 
the transportation committee, it will be well to remember 
that your legislative committee is as strong as you make 
it and, having the stamp of your approval, must mean 
that you will make an individual effort for its favorabie 
consideration at the hands of the legislature. 


Work Done by Joint Law Committee. 


The report of the joint law committee of the Pacific 
Coast and the Southwestern Washington associations 
was read by the secretary. It follows: 


As a report of work done by the law department of 
the lumber manufacturers’ joint committee, in which the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
greatly interested, it is in order that we submit the fol- 
lowing: 

This committee opened an office at 818 Alaska build- 
ing, Seattle, the last week of November, 1906. It is sup- 
ported by funds contributed through the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Shingle Mills Bureau. A detailed statement of receipts 
from these three organizations and expenditures down to 
January 20, 1907, will be submitted by the secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
All expenditures are made by voucher drawn on the 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; these vouchers are approved by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and also by the chairman of this 
committee. During the two months this office has been 
in existence there has been sent to shippers and lumber 
and shingle manufacturers the following amount of 
printed and mimeographed matter: About 67,500 pieces 
of printed matter; 3,000 mimeograph letters; 500 letters 
have been written in the way of correspondence; 5,400 
pieces of printed and mimeographed matter were sent 
out during October, 1906, from the office of the secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

A great amount of this matter was in the nature of 
information bearing on car shortage and reciprocal de- 
murrage. About 25,000 pieces were in the nature of 
forms to be filled out for data from the mills bearing on 
the car shortage. 

A great mass of matter has accumulated in this office 
which is being compiled for the use of counsel in the 
suits to be instituted for relief of the present and past 
existing shortage of cars. All told, there have been sent 
out about 75,900 pieces of matter bearing on the car 
shortage. The above does not take into account the 
number of envelopes and wrappers that had to be ad- 
dressed in order to place this matter in the mails. 

A comprehensive system of obtaining detailed informa- 
tion has been worked out and is being pursued, and with 
the coéperation of lumber and shingle manufacturers this 
information without doubt will prove of inestimable value 
to your attorneys in prosecuting the suits. All this work 
is being done by the secretary of the law department 
and a stenographer, together with the hearty support and 
assistance of the secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The office is being con- 
ducted as economically as possible, but ample financial 
provision must be provided for in order to carry the 
work in hand to final and satisfactory results. 


Work of Cargo Branch. 


The report of R. H. Alexander, president of the 
cargo branch, read by Secretary Beckman, follows: 

As chairman of your cargo branch committee I have to 
report that during 1906 the committee's labors have been 
much lighter than in previous years, owing to the much 
improved conditions of the trade and on the time-honored 
principle of “letting well enough alone’ your committee 
has had little occasion to interfere in matters of the trade 
except in the most general way. 

The year that has just passed will, I think, be found 
the record year for cargo shipments, coastwise shipments 
having amounted to 1,079,459,333 feet, while export trade 
has absorbed 488,284,233 feet, both showing a considerable 
increase and making a grand total of 1,567,743,566 feet, an 
advance of very nearly 50 percent on the trade of 1905 and 
the largest in the record of the industry. 

Prices have also increased materially during the year. 
In the domestic trade the f. o. b. price at the mills had 
increased from $12 on January 1, 1905, to $16 at the close 
of the year. In the export trade, on January 1, 1906, the 
price f. o. b. was the “D” export list less $1; in February 
“BE” list became effective, the price then being $1.50 off; 
by the end of the following month it had reached par; in 
June it had advanced to $1 on, since when prices have 
ranged from $2 to $3 above the list, according to circum- 
stances, while, in spite of the high price, the demand has 
not fallen off, with every indication of a continued activity 
during the present year. 

While congratulating ourselves on the increased values 





mentioned above we must, on the other hand, make men- 
tion of the very great increase in the price of the raw 
material in the shape of logs, which has kept pace with 
the price of lumber, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to put it the other way round, as the increase in the price 
of logs has always been in advance of the execution of 
the orders for lumber taken when lower rates were ruling. 
so that the margin between the cost of the raw material 
and the price of the finished product was frequently not 
much over the cost of production, which also has been 
considerably enhanced during the year by higher values for 
all kinds of supplies, as well as higher rates of wages. 

These matters are all well known to the members, but I 
thought it well to refer to these points lest those unac- 
quainted with the trade might otherwise imagine that a 
— a was something better than Standard Oil or a gold 

How prices may range during the coming year it would 
be unwise to prophesy, but I cannot see any likelihood of 
reduction while the raw material continues so high and is 
now at a figure that warrants an increase in the price of 
lumber and while by present appearances there is no pos- 
sibility of a surplus production of logs. 

The cargo branch of the association for several years 
had to a great extent become nonexistent, the only connec- 
tion between the mills being the operation of the inspec- 
tion bureau; this was felt to be unsatisfactory and steps 
were taken to reorganize the branch on a better basis and 
dissassociate it from the workings of the inspection bureau. 
This was finally accomplished, the inspection bureau having 
been incorporated as a business company, the aims of which 
with the services it has rendered and in the future will be 
able to render more efficiently than in the past, will be 
explained to you by its able president. While the cargo 
branch is now established as a branch of the general asso- 
ciation on a similar footing to the rail branch, each man- 
aging its own particular affairs and contributing jointly to 
the expenses of the general association, I think the mem- 
bers will agree that this is a considerable improvement on 
former conditions. Our membership is now s xty-nine, and 
: ay pleneee go gy our finances are in a satisfac- 
ory cone on, there being $3,331.42 sur 
oat of ie aoe. g $ 42 in the treasury at the 

Last May, at the request of the committee, your chairman 
attended the national meeting of lumbermen held at St. 
Louis. The meeting was composed chiefly of those inter- 
ested in the rail trade and hitherto cargo or overseas ship- 
ment had not been made a feature of the association. 
Several representatives of shipping mills attended, however 
a committee was appointed and a_ resolution presented 
which was adopted by the general association that the 
cargo trade in’ the future should form part of its work 
while for the present the secretaries of the different asso. 
clations were recommended to correspond and get in touch 
with each other so that conditions in the different sections 
could be put before their respective members, thus enabling 
them to deal more intelligently with the obtaining of the 
full value of their own products. Reports are now issued 
by our secretary showing the conditions of the pitch pine 
trade, which I am sure must prove of value to our members. 
he much increased price of southern pine without doubt 
has had the effect of increasing the demand for our Pacific 
coast product, as you will notice that our market has been 
extended and new customers found in New York and Bos- 
ton to whom shipments aggregating 8,000,000 feet were 
made last year. Inquiries also are being received from 
other markets which hitherto depended on pitch pine ex- 
clusively. In a consideration of prices in a competitive 
market it must be borne in mind that the Gulf ports enjoy 
a better rate by $5 to $5.50, and even more, to competitive 
markets, and if a comparison is made in those sizes that 
they can furnish it will be found that at our present rates 
the two are just about a par, while the pitch pine being 
the better known article would have the preference at even 
prices. At the meeting statistics were given showing that 
the standing timber in the south represented but fifteen 
years’ average consumption. This condition is largely en- 
hancing the price of stumpage, and it is a certainty that 
prices of lumber in that district never again will fall to 
the level that existed a few years ago. The increasing 
price of timber lands and the difficulty of supplying the 
same average of size that hitherto has been furnished will 
in my opinion, to an increasing extent direct the attention 
of the purchasers in the various markets to the Pacific 
coast as a source of future supply. 

At the present time I do not know of any particular 
work to call for action on the part of the cargo branch 
but there always are a few matters that crop up from 
time to time on which it is expedient for the members to 
exchange views. I would therefore press on the members 
that the committee would like to see a more general at- 
tendance of the members at the meetings of the branch 
and, with the view of obtaining this, together with sufficient 
time for our deliberations, that these meetings should be 
held on the afternoon of the Friday preceding the regular 
Sas of the association on the last Saturday of the 
month. 


Rail Inspection. 


J. G. Startup, chairman of the rail inspection 
bureau, reported that the new grading rules are now 
being used, and as soon as they are found to be 
satisfactory the bureau proposes to put in force in- 
spection. 

George H. Emerson, of the special committee that 
attended the reciprocal demurrage convention in Chi- 
cago, January 4 and 5, called by J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, reported as fol- 
lows regarding it: 


Proceedings at National Demurrage Convention. 


Leaving by the Northern Pacific on the night of Decem- 
ber 31, your delegates encountered all the vicissitudes of 
winter travel, including derailment at Stampede, a colli- 
sion at Pasco, a freight wreck at Cour d'Alene, were stalled 
at Butte, encountered snowdrifts in the Dakotas etc. 

We reached Chicago twenty-nine hours late, but in sea- 
son for the second day of the convention, to which delib- 
erations had been postponed awaiting our arrival. 

Immediately after the convention met our secretary took 
the floor and poured forth such an irrepressible array of 
statistics and such a vivid picture of car shortage in the 
west that the deliberations crystallized and a committee 
was* chosen to proceed to Washington. 

Of this committee it was moved that “the human statis- 
tical encyclopedia, Mr. Beckman, of Seattle, be made chair- 
man.”” When the committee convened it was found a full 
attendance could not be had at Washington until the 
fourteenth. Therefore a meeting with the President was 
areameee through Senator Piles for 11 a. m. on the six- 
een . 

When our delegates met at Washington they found much 
work by way of preparing a satisfactory written argument 
to leave with the President, interviews with Speaker Can- 
nop and the chairmen of committees. 

We appeared before the House committee on interstate 
commerce, where Congressman Cushman introduced us, and 
obtained for us a short hearing, and each for himself 
sowed seed with his congressman and senators, so that 
reciprocal demurrage, defined as a penalty to be paid by the 
railroads for unnecessary detention of shippers’ goods cor- 
responding to the penalty exacted by the railroads from 
the shipper for unnecessary detention of their cars, became 
a much discussed subject. 

On the sixteenth the President met us very satisfactor- 
ily and assured us that the American people would never 
recede from the control of the railroads they had assumed. 
Also that we had come to a place where relief could be 
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obtained, and, turning to Chairman Knapp, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, instructed him to convene his 
board, hear our complaints, find a remedy and, together 
with three of our committee of ten, meet him the next day. 

Our hearing before the commerce commission was not 
satisfactory, and our delegates felt that night no | were 
further from results rather than nearer. At this point Mr. 
seckman left for the west, to be in Seattle on the twenty- 
first, to appear before Commissioner Lane. 

J. A. Van Hoose, of Birmingham, Ala., became our chair- 
man and, with Donald Sage, of Chicago, and myself con- 
stituted our subcommittee to meet the president, to which 
was added Mr. Defebaugh as secretary. 

At our meeting with the President on the seventeenth 
Chairman Knapp treated us to a great surprise. In a very 
clear and elegant statement of the conclusions of the com- 
mission he advised that additional powers be granted, even 
to the extent that the commission might declare a railroad 
“incompetent,” thus throwing the burden of all proof upon 
the road; that a law be enacted compelling the movement 
of cars not less than a fixed number of miles per day, and 
a penalty for failure in the form of reciprocal demurrage 
be paid to the shipper or consignee and a corresponding 
penalty be paid to the railroads for unnecessary detention 
of their cars by the shipper. He also recommended a law 
to compel the free interchange of cars between roads and a 
penalty to apply between roads for the failure to return 
cars where no other agreement existed. 

In the judgment of the commission the more expeditious 
movement of the cars will overcome the car shortage, and 
it would not be necessary at present to impose a penalty 
for not furnishing cars when demanded. Such laws and 
rules the commission thought should go into effect after 
due notice, perhaps not until the first of July. 

The other members fully approved, each for himself, Com- 
missioner Knapp’s statement, and your delegates each in 
turn assured the President we were entirely satisfied and 
greatly pleased. 

The President then said to Commissioner Knapp: “Il 
wish you would have your commission prepare a bill or 
recommendations for a bill along the lines you have men- 
tioned, and I will send it to Congress with a special mes- 
sage.’ This was the culmination of your committee’s most 
ardent wish and greatest aspiration. 

I cannot close this report without calling to attention the 
great service rendered by J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. He is justly entitled to 
the credit for this whole move and has been unsparing in 
time, effort and expense. 


This report was received with vigorous applause, 
showing that the lumbermen were cheered by the hope 
it contained of some relief sometime from the deplor- 
able condition of affairs now existing. Mr. Emerson 
stated that a bill had already been introduced in Con- 
gress along the lines recommended by the commission. 
He declared it showed the trend of the times. Recipro- 
cal demurrage has come to stay, and the railroads will 
have to recognize it. He said: 


As the President said, ‘The American people will never 
recede from the position they have taken.’ I believe there 
would be less railroad legislation if the railroads would 
recognize the rights of the shippers. At present the rail- 
roads are sulky. 


Secretary Beckman said regarding the work of the 
committee: 


This committee. was pledged to follow out the recom- 
mendations of the convention in regard to reciprocal demur- 
rage and held several meetings with railway officials, with 
the view of arriving at a remedy for the car shortage 
problem. The only thing suggested is contained in the 
following statement issued by the Chicago roads: 

A meeting of western lines was held at Chicago yester- 
day to consider the car situation and adopt means to 
counteract, at once if possible, the shortage of cars from 
which it has been claimed both carriers and shippers have 
suffered. The following representation was present: 

J. Kruttschnitt, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific; B. 
L. Winchell, Rock Island; J. T. Harahan, Illinois Central ; 
George B. Harris, Burlington; S. M. Felton, Alton; A. J. 
Earling, St. Paul; E. P. Ripley, Santa Fe; H. I. Miller, 
Eastern Illinois. 

After a thorough discussion of the situation, it was the 
unanimous opinion that a great deal could be done to 
alleviate the present car shortage and clear up future con- 
ditions by making a concerted and systematic effort to 
increase the use of the cars now on the various lines, both 
by insisting upon more prompt unloading and by systematiz- 
ing more thoroughly the loading of equipment. In order 
to produce these results an organization was formed to be 
known as the Car Efficiency Bureau. This organization will 
have headquarters at Chicago and will be managed by an 
executive committee, of which Arthur Hale, general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, is chairman. Mr. Hale will give his personal atten- 
tion to the management of the bureau. It is expected by 
railroads which have united that they will be joined in 
earrying out the plan by many other lines, It is proposed, 
by means of this bureau, to give much more efficient enforce- 
ment of car service rules, and to facilitate to a large degree 
the handling and moving of loaded freight. 

There was considerable discussion of the present agitation 
on the subject of reciprocal demurrage, and in reply to 
some of the propositions set forth by advocates of this 
method of regulation it was pointed out that what ts 
advocated as reciprocal demurrage is neither reciprocal nor 
demurrage ; that demurrage is a penalty for unfairly retain- 
ing a car which a shipper has in his possession, and that 
the penalty which it is proposed to impose is an attempt 
to collect from the carrier a fine for not having a car which 
the shipper will not give up. 

There are at present, it was stated, nearly 2,000,000 
freight cars in the United States, and they are insufficient 
for the needs of transportation, because of the inability to 
unload promptly cars which have arrived at their destina- 
tions and clog the terminals, so that not only is the delivery 
of cars interfered with at the terminals themselves but the 
movement of cars on the line is impeded seriously through 
the congestion of the terminals. 


Railroad Contentions. 


If the warehouse facilities had kept pace with the growth 
of tonnage in anything like the ratio in which our capacity 
has increased in proportion to the tonnage hauled, it was 
claimed, the car shortage of the country would be no greater 
than it was five years or ten years ago. But as to the 
point of delivery, the railways claim they are equipped with 
tracks, motive power and equipment sufficient to take care 
with reasonable promptness of the business offered them, 
while, they say, at the foundation of every car famine-is 
always found the inability to “clear away” as fast as the 
railway can carry. 

The average daily mileage of the ordinary freight train 
was stated to be more than five times the average daily 
mileage of a freight car, which is cited to prove that only 
one-fifth of the time is occupied by transportation, and the 
other four-fifths is used in loading and unloading the cars. 
The carrier contends that he should not be penalized if he 
fails to perform his one-fifth of the process, when if the 
other four-fifths were as promptly performed he could meet 
all the demands upon him. 

It also is claimed that the facilities furnished are not 
utilized fully. A car with a capacity of 100,000 pounds is 
frequently loaded with only 50,000 pounds of freight. In 
this way, it is claimed, fully one-third of the carrying 
capacity of the cars is lost. A carload of merchandise 
averages 10,000 to 12,000 pounds, while the capacity of the 
car may be 80,000 pounds; thus about one-seventh of the 


efficiency of the — offered being wasted because the 
goods are packed and loaded in the same manner as was 
customary fifty years ago. 

The practical effect of reciprocal demurrage, it was con- 
tended, would enable large shippers to obtain over small 
shippers an advantage equivalent to a rebate. It would be 
a very easy matter for the many shippers to place orders 
for more cars than could be furnished them promptly, 
and while the small shippers could be promptly pro- 
vided with their cars their large competitors would be pro- 
vided by law with a penalty which would serve the same 
purpose, so far as advantage in freight is- concerned, which 
was formerly served by the condemned and illegal rebate. 
Railways which did not have a sufficient supply of cars to 
fill all the orders made upon them could, without incurring 
any gay therefor, determine to which shippers cars 
should be given and which shippers should receive penalties. 
For the practical purpose of preferential advantage a 
demurrage penalty is just as good as a rebate, and it cannot 
be doubted, in the light of past experience, that there are 
both railways and shippers who would be quick to avail 
themselves of the advantage afforded by such a system. 

Mr. Beckman stated it read a good deal like an inter- 
view recently printed in Seattle papers with President 
A. J. Earling, of the Milwaukee road, and as Mr. Earl- 
ing is chairman of the publicity bureau of the rail- 
roads he thought Mr. Earling had probably brought 
a copy of it west with him. Mr. Beckman told of his 
interview with Darius Miller, traffic director of the 
Hill lines. After being told by Mr. Beckman of some 
exceptionally slow deliveries of cars of lumber, Mr. 
Miller admitted that it looked like ‘‘ mighty poor rail- 
roading.’’ He added that when the committee ap- 
peared before the House committee on railroads Mr. 
Hepburn remarked that it was strange that the car 
shortage should become so acute immediately upon the 
putting in force of the new interstate commerce regu- 
lations. He believed the meeting in Chicago was the 
most important to the shippers of the United States of 
any ever held. 

Mr. Patten thought the present a good time to re- 
quest coast: representatives in Congress to support a 
reciprocal demurrage measure in Congress, and on his 
motion the chair was instructed to appoint a committee 
of three to draft a suitable resolution. The following 
were named on the committee: C. E. Patten, George 
H. Emerson and C, C, Bronson. 

At the suggestion of A. 8. Kerry and F. K. Baker, 
a vote of thanks was extended to George H. Emerson 
and Secretary Beckman for the work they did at Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C., and also to J. E. Defe- 
baugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for his 
great part in carrying on the work and making it 
possible, 


In Memory of the Late C. S. Holmes. 


R. H. Alexander, in a few appropriate remarks rela- 
tive to the recent death of C. S. Holmes, of San Fran- 
cisco, of Renton, Holmes & Co., and for many years 
president of the Port Blakeley: Mill Company, intro- 
dueed the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Charles Stuart Holmes died at his home in Belvidere, 
Cal., on Christmas Eve, 1906, at the age of 74 years. For 
almost fifty years Mr. Holmes had been closely identified 
with the lumber interests of the Pacific coast; to him more 
than to any one individual is due the large foreign trade 
in lumber from the mills .of Puget sound, and to his fore- 
sight, energy and enterprise is due, in a great measure, the 
great increase in the lumber export trade. 

For many years president of the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany, he was highly respected by all those who had business 
relations with him, and his sterling qualities endeared him 
to all his associates. Wherefore be it 

Resolved, By the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, convened at its annual meeting, that the asso- 
ciation hereby expresses its esteem for the memory of Mr. 
Holmes and extends to his family and intimate business 
associates its sympathy in their sorrow. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes of the association and a copy thereof be presented to 
his family. 

To Secure State Demurrage Law. 

The chair announced that the vote on whether an 
effort should be made to secure a state reciprocal 
demurrage law among the members of the association 
had resulted in 166 votes in favor and 7 against such 
legislation. 

C, E. Patten spoke strongly in favor of working for 
a state law. Fred K. Baker also discussed the subject, 
stating that the negative votes probably came from 
Everett, where a meeting of the millmen recently had 
been held, and it was concluded that a state law might 
hamper interstate shipments, in which lumbermen are 
all engaged. He asked forinformation. The secretary 
stated that it was held by the association’s attorneys 
that a state law would apply to interstate shipments 
until they passed out of the state. = 

Mr. Kerry stated he had formerly been in doubt as 
to the value to lumbermen of a state law, but after 
looking into the matter further he had concluded it 
would be of great help to interstate shippers. 

Mr. Emerson thought a just and equitable bill could 
be passed by the state legislature, and that it would 
benefit lumber shippers. 

A motion prevailed unanimously instructing the 
legislative committee to support such a measure and to 
endeavor to secure its passage by the legislature. 


In Memory of John H. Leitch. 


W. R. Macfarlane introduced the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 


John H. Leitch died at his home in Aberdeen, Wash., Jan- 
uary 3, 1907, at the age of 51 years. For many years en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of lumber on the Pacific coast 
and for a considerable period a member of the cargo com- 
mittee of the association, he always was an active partici- 
pant in all measures toward the advancement of its inter- 
ests. He was the manager of the Bryden & Leitch Lumber 
Company, of Aberdeen, and commanded the respect and 
confidence, not only of his business associates but of his 
employees and acquaintances generally. Wherefore be it 

Resolved, By the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, convened at its regular annual meeting, that the 
association hereby expresses its esteem for the memory of 
Mr. Leitch and extends to his family and business asso- 
ciates its sympathy in their sorrow. Re it further 

Resolved, at these resolutions be ent upon the min- 
utes of the association and a copy thereof be forwarded 
to his family. f 


Lien Law Under Discussion. 


A discussion of the state lien law was had and a reso- 
lution was adopted opposed to any change in or repeal 
of the present lien law. 

Regarding the securing of a man on the Washington 
Railroad Commission, to fill a vacancy now existing, it 
was decided to appoint a committee of three to confer 
with the lumbermen who are members of the legisla- 
ture relative to recommending someone to the governor. 
W. A. Whitman, A. G. Hanson and A. S. Kerry were 
named as the committee. 

Mr. Sherwood suggested that Col. George H. Emerson 
be indorsed for the appointment, but he declined the 
honor, saying he could not accept if offered him. 

Ralph Metcalf, of Tacoma, a member of the state 
senate, and also of the association, as well as Senator 
Carmody, spoke relative to local legislation, and both 
were warmly applauded and thanked. 

President Griggs spoke briefly regarding the alleged 
interview with Secretary Beckman sent out by the 
associated press, and published throughout the country, 
alleging bribery on the part of railroad officials, to the 
effect that Secretary Beckman had assured him that 
it did not emanate from him and was no doubt de- 
signed to injure the lumbermen’s interests. Secretary 
Beckman also explained that it did not come from 
him and was sent out from St. Paul while he was in 
Chicago. ’ 

Election of Officers. 


The report of the committee on nominations sub- 
mitted the following as officers of the association for 
the ensuing year: 


E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, president. 

Cc. F. White, Seattle, first vice president. 

W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, second vice president. 
E. G. Ames, Port Gamble, third vice president. 
C. E. Patten, Seattle, fourth vice president. 
Cc. C. Bronson, Seattle, treasurer. 

Trustees—R. L. McCormick, Tacoma; F. K. Baker, Ever- 
ett; George H. Emerson, Hoquiam; R. H. Alexander, Van- 
couver, B. C.; C. E. Hill, Tacoma; J. W. Eddy, Port 
Blakeley ; J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham; F. H. Jackson, Clear 
Lake ; George R. Cartier, South Bend; A. G. Hanson, Enum- 
claw, and A. S. Kerry, Seattle. 
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The officers as recommended by the committee were 
unanimously elected, and President Griggs, who had 
been reélected for the fifth year of the presidency, 
was called upon to address the meeting. He stated 
that he felt deeply the honor that had been conferred 
upon him and complimented the members on the aid 
they had given him during the past year; the associ- 
ation had grown strong because everyone had worked, 
and no one man was deserving of any particular credit 
for its great success. 

At this point Mr. Kerry, who also is president of the 
Rainier Club, Seattle’s strong social organization, in- 
vited everyone to join him at the club. 

President Griggs appointed Messrs, R. H. Alexander, 
C, E. Hill and E. G. Ames a committee to select an 
executive committee for the cargo branch. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Ames, supported by N. W. 
Hamilton, $750 was appropriated from the general fund 
of the association to pay off the remaining indebted- 
ness on the Lumbermen’s Club of Seattle, in whose 
quarters the meeting was held. It was stated that the 
loggers’ organization had made a generous contribution 
and this from the association would place the club out 
of debt. This concluded the business of the meeting. 


Those Present. 


George H. Emerson, North Western Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam. 

C. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Compans. Tacoma. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma. 

c. D. Fratt, Robinson Manufacturing Company, Everett. 

A. S. Kerry, Kerry Mill Company, Seattle. 

A. L. Paine, National Lumber & Box Company, Hoquiam. 

Charles Hussey, National Lumber & Box Company, Ho- 
quiam. 

, Cc. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Company, Seattle. 

H. D. Taylor, Page Lumber Company, Buckley. 

A. V. Gray, Alaska Lumber Company, Seattle. 

H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Lumber Company, Everett. 

W. A. Doherty, Mitchell Lumber Company, Everett. 

Cc. W. Stimson, Ballard Lumber Company, Ballard. 

O. P. Taylor, Nudd & Taylor, Seattle. 

E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble. 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma. 

Robert Lytle, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Hoquiam. 

E. M. Warren, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Everett. 

G. G. Startup, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Startup. 

R. L. Martin, Larson Lumber Domeane, Bellingham. 

B. Trimble, W. J. Trimble, Redmond. 

E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 
E. R. Sutherland, Alaska Lumber Company, Seattle. 
——_—— Gustafson, Preston Mill Company, Seattle. 

W. R. Macfarlane, Western Lumber Company, Aberdeen. 

Fred K. Baker, Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, Everett. 

A. W. Middleton, Anderson & Middleton Lumber Company, 
Aberdeen. 

R. H. Alexander, B. C. M. T. & T. Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Fred Alexander, secretary cargo inspection bureau, 
Seattle. 

Ed Sievers, H. O. Seiffert Company, Everett. 

J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Company, Seattle. 

John W. Eddy, Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blakeley. 
enuni L. Johnson, Grays arbor Commercial Company, 
Seattle. 

F. S. Loeb, Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 

Ralph Metcalf, Metcalf Shingle Company, Tacoma. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary, Seattle. 

N. W. Hamilton, Seattle Lumber Company, Seattle. 

A. E. Griffith, association counsel, Seattle. 

M. R. Sherwood, Union Mill Company, Aberdeen. 

Thomas Bordeaux, Seattle. 
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Lumbermen Entitled to Seat in Legislature. 


ToroNnTO, ONT., Jan. 12.—After a long legal contest W. A. 
Preston, lumberman, of Fort Frances, has been declared by 
the courts entitled to a seat in the Ontario legislature as 
member for Port Arthur and Rainy river. The costs of the 
proceedings amounted to about $15,000. 
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MAKING RETAIL LUMBER HISTORY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 





Notable Address by a Live President—The Year’s Advance in Association Work—Reciprocal Demurrage 
Emphatically Approved—Reports of Officers—Edifying, Statistics—Items of Interest. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—This afternoon in Casino 
Hall the nineteenth annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association was opened in the 
first session in what promised to be one of the most 
entertaining and valuable meetings that great organ- 
ization ever has held. One thing is certain—that an 
exceptionally large proportion of the lumbermen in 
town are in attendance at the sessions of the conven- 
tion. The Coates House was headquarters for the vis- 
itors and it early presented all the regular appearance 
of a lumber convention, with the roofing banners hung 
on the outer wall and the smoke of the salesmen’s 
cigars obscuring the atmosphere of the lobby. Before 
noon over 600 visitors had registered, and it seemed 
that the ten thousand mark would be passed before 
night. In addition were the many persons who neglect 
to inscribe their names. The parlor floors were crowded 
with exhibits, which served to entertain the lumber- 
men who awaited the opening of the-formal sessions. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was opened with a 
characteristic story by Nels S. Darling, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., who, as usual, made good with the audi- 
ence, . 

President T. H. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
introduced Mayor H. M. Beardsley, of Kansas City, who 
delivered a thoughtful address of welcome and counsel. 
He declared that the idea that a man cannot afford to 
give up the secrets of his trade has been exploded 
and a man can come to such meetings as this and tell 
all he has learned in a life spent in the business 
and still go away richer than he came. The address 
was not the perfunctory ‘‘address of welcome,’’ but a 
careful statement full of earnest cordiality and it was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

The response was made by Gen. L. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, Mo., who declared that long ago he was 
informed that the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation is a trust and, on the strength of that state- 
ment, he bought stock in the Rogers Lumber Company 
expecting to realize dividends of 25 to 50 percent; but, 
if the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association is a 
trust and by its control of prices brings to pass 25 to 
50 percent dividends, there is something the matter 
with the Rogers Lumber Company’s bookkeeping. 

General Boyle assured Mayor Beardsley that the 
members of the association know they are welcome 
and paid a warm tribute to Kansas City for its enter- 
prise, public spirit and hospitality. 

Getting back to ‘‘the lumber trust’’ story, the 
speaker paid his respects to this ridiculous assertion. 
He declared the association meets for the discussion 
of business methods and for social intercourse. The 
association is a great, helpful factor in every way. 
It represents $33,000,000 of invested capital placed, 
not in the hands of a few men, but scattered through 
the villages and towns of the great southwest. In 
similar associations between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies are 7,000 members. 

In some quarters investigations of this association 
have been instituted, and the speaker declared that 
the Southwestern association invites and welcomes 
investigation. The real purpose of the association is 
the betterment of the conditions reigning in the lumber 
business. ‘‘We are not a trust,’’ he said; ‘‘we are 
fighting trusts, such trusts as the great mail order 
trust, which will prove destructive of present busi- 
ness relations.’’ In closing General Boyle also thanked 
the mayor for his welcome on behalf of the ladies. 

President T. H. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
presented his annual report. He said: 


President Rogers’ Address. 


This meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion marks the close of the nineteenth year of its existence. 
Have the retail lumber dealers derived any benefits from 
being thus organized? And, if so, are there other benefits 
yet to be derived by continuing the organization? Are the 
questions to be considered? 

For my part I honestly think, and I believe a majority of 
the members will agree with me, that without this associa- 
tion many individual dealers that are in business today 
would have been forced out long ago. Occasionaily we hear 
it said that the association is controlled by and in the inter- 
est of the wholesalers and manufacturers who have retail 
yards. Nothing is so far from the truth. They are the 
ones that could get along without the protection of the asso- 
ciation, if it should come down to a fight for existence, and 
I for one can’t help feeling somewhat grateful to that class 
of retailers for the support and encouragement they have 
given the association. 

The principal object of the association has been to pro- 
tect the trade of its members from unfair competition by 
wholesalers. I feel that we have met with phenomenal suc- 
cess in that respect. In its efforts to accomplish this the 
association has had to do a great amount of educational 
work. New methods have had to be devised to enable us to 
convince such wholesalers and manufacturers as are inclined 
to disregard what we consider our rights, that we are 
entitled to the retailer’s profit, and I am glad to say that 
I believe at least 90 percent of them have come to our way 
of thinking on that point. There are some, however, who 
seem to think that no man has any rights that they are 
bound to respect, and take a delight in seeing how much 
they can demoralize the retailer’s trade, even though they 
derive no benefit themselves. We do not find them among 
the reliable concerns, I am pleased to state. I feel that we 
should congratulate ourselves on the success that we have 
made in this respect and, while that is true, we should not 
relax our efforts to still better our conditions. If we 
should we will lose the ground that we have gained in 
these many years; besides, there are other matters coming 
up every day, and from sources not expected, that are cal- 
culated to injure the trade of the retailer. 





To Preserve Retail Trade. 


The retail branch of the lumber business is rapidly assum- 
ing or undergoing changed conditions, and in consequence 
of such changes it behooves the retailers to settle on some 
plan by which their business may be preserved. Some 
assume to say that we have no right to try to prevent the 
wholesalers and manufacturers from whom we buy our stock 
selling to consumers in competition with the retailers and 
we must not as an association interfere with their so 
doing. 

The principle of wholesalers selling to the retail dealers 
only, we think, should be fully established, as the proper 
channel through which all commodities should pass to the 
consumer, especially when it is necessary to invest large 
capital and carry extensive stocks in order to supply prop- 
erly the demands. 

Would any fair minded man assume to say that cities 
should be builded, new countries be developed or old ones 
properly served without the retail lumber dealer, or retail 
dealers in other lines? The answer, of course, is to the 
contrary. Then necessarily we conclude that these dis- 
tributing merchants must exist, and if they do exist they 
must not be expected to carry on their merchandising with 
out a reasonable percent of profit. Yet many say by their 
acts that this is what we must do. Our association, we 
believe, is founded on the right principle, namely, that we 
seek to do unto no man that which we would not have him 
do unto us. Yet the grand juries have found indictments 
against some of the members of our association, notwith- 
standing the principles upon which our association is 
founded and upon which it now stands. I believe that we 
can appear in any court in the land without fear of convic- 
tion. I also firmly believe that the agitation and feeling 
against the retail lumber dealers is from lack of informa 
tion on the part of the public as to the business methods 
employed by them. 

The retail lumbermen are not alone in the matter of hav 
ing to organize to protect their interests. Practically all 
lines of business in the country today have their associa- 
tions, and for the same purpose, namely, for mutual benefit 
and protection. The following appeared in one of my home 
papers a few days ago, which speaks for itself: ‘Three 
thousand and five hundred letters have been sent out by the 
retail merchants’ organization of this city to the retail men 
of the territories, urging them to attend the meeting in this 
city on January 29 and 30. It is expected that this will 
be one of the biggest meetings in the history of the organiza- 
tion and much interest is taken in the preparation for it. 
The questions that are to be met by the retail men are 
varied, and the insurance propositions will keep them busy 
talking and acting for a while. The insurance committee 
will be selected to present these matters carefully to the 
body. The catalog house proposition will again be agitated 
and a strenuous fight against this feature will be in- 
dulged in.” 

So, you see, the retail lumbermen are not the only ones 
who have trouble. 


The Catalog House. 

The question was asked some days ago by a man of 
authority, what or whom I considered mail order houses. 
My answer was, “A dealer in any commodity who makes 
a business of selling goods by mail to consumers, let it be 
groceries, hardware, farm implements, lumber or what not.” 
They are all on a par when it comes to interfering with the 
legitimate trade of the retailers. 

The insurance proposition has been mastered as far as the 
retail lumbermen are concerned, thanks to those responsible 
therefor, but there are features of the mail order business 
that we, the retail lumbermen, have and probably will con- 
tinue to have to contend with for some time, and that is 
stock windows, doors and such stock that is handled in 
less than carload lots. There is no question but that the 
business of the mail order or catalog houses is growing 
very fast, and the patrons of these houses are helping to 
build up just what all have been crying out against for 
many, many years, “monopoly.”” If the business of such 
houses as Sears, Roebuck & Co. continue to grow as they 
have during the last five years, it will not be long until it 
will be the greatest monopoly on earth, the Standard Oil 
Company not excepted. When that time comes what will 
become of the merchants in the country towns who are ever 
ready to sell our farmer friends what groceries they need 
or shoes for their children until “after harvest?’ They will 
be driven out of business. Who will then take their “coun- 
try butter’ and give in exchange therefor good goods from 
the store? Will they ship it to Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
have them send goods in return, or will they send for the 
goods and send the produce as soon as they “get over their 
rush?’ Not on your life! Now, our farmer friends are not 
by any means the only ones who patronize these houses. 
There are many others that cry, “Patronize our home mer 
chants and home industries,” who are helping to build up 
this same gigantic monopoly. Who are they? Occasionally 
a banker, when he can get something that he can use and 
his customers not know it; a hardware merchant, who 
thinks he can save something on his groceries: a grocer, 
who is wanting some hardware: a miller, who wants to 
build an addition to his mill and who thinks he can save 
something on his lumber and striving at the same time to 
prevent the merchants of his town from handling flour from 
some neighboring town, and filling the newspapers with 
articles concerning it, orders his lumber from some outside 
concern, often not figuring with the home dealer: the doctor 
sends for a wrap for his wife which the merchant, whose 
family he has been treating for years. could as well order 
for him (if he did not have it in stock) and be allowed to 
make enough to pay the commission on one prescription that 
the doctor gets from the drug store. There are others too 
numerous to mention, all asking for home patronage and 
reciprocity. I fear, however, that I am wandering away 
from association matters, but there is so much that could 
be said on this line, take any course you may, that it is 
hard to keep away from it. But as we have with us a 
couple of gentlemen who will talk on this mail order or 
catalog house subject who have given the matter much 
thought, I will turn my remarks in another direction. 

Raising the Prices. 

No doubt you have heard that lumber is high; probably 
some of your customers have mentioned it to you. If they 
have what did you say? I will tell you about what some of 
you said:. “Yes, the wholesalers have gotten together and 
put up the prices and we can’t help ourselves.”” You don’t 
pretend to try to satisfy the customer that the advance on 
lumber is as justifiable on the part of the manufacturer as 
the advance of any other commodity, do you? They ask, 
“Why is lumber so much higher than it was ten to fifteen 
years ago?’ But they don’t ask you why the horse that 
they may be driving, or one as good, ten years ago could 
have been bought for $50 and they now want $150 or $200 
for him, do they? And there are as many horses now as 
there were then. If he is a farmer he does not ask you why 
it was that ten or fifteen years ago his wife sold eggs three 
dozen for a quarter and that today she gets 30 cents a 
dozen, and that ten or fifteen years ago he sold his corn for 


12% or 15 cents a bushel and today he can and does get 
36 and 37 cents, notwithstanding there are more hens to 
lay eggs and more corn in the country than ever was known 
before, does he? If he is a carpenter he doesn’t ask you 
why he got only from 15 to 20 cents an hour ten and 
fifteen years ago, and not many hours at that, and now he 
is getting from 30 to 50 cents an hour and all he can do, 
does he? If he is a brick mason he doesn’t ask you why 
it was ten or fifteen years ago that he laid brick for from 
$2 to $2.50 a day and today he gets $6, does he? No, you 
don’t have those questions to answer. 

I have in my possession a photograph of a bill of lumber 
which was sold in Decatur, Ill., July 17, 1872, nearly thirty 
five years ago, and it shows the following items and prices: 


PE” cbs Senko S cet nGsers whith s wei 6a pawn $4.50 per 100 
EPR roo Seer ory rere ee 50 per 100 
PE li.654 0 G04 40d. 005 44 40n.00s Kee be ween 2.10 per 100 
DE Sich iene teen bbe bahxseaheses bewekat 3.75 per 100 
nn Ae Pee re ar re eer Pee 4.00 per 100 
DN ta eens deseo taeiek's is ddan e bee hols 5.00 per 1,000 
Sy ee ee ee es bv cen cbedi.cocncsdendes 3.25 
i re ee aie o 0 sGeenen cdedacanaee 2.75 

Barring the lath and sheeting how would you fellows, 
especially those of you who live in Indian Territory and 


Oklahoma, like to get those prices now? Wouldn't we think 
we were flying? During the same year that this bill was 
sold an estimate was made of the standing timber of Michi 
gan, I think the first possibly that was ever made, and it 
showed 135,000,000,000 feet, which it is fair to presume 
was far below the correct amount, as such estimates gen 
erally are, while in the year 1905 the estimate shows less 
than 2,000,000,000 feet. Practically exhausted, and the 
territory that years ago got its supply from the Michigan 
pineries are now getting it from the south—and that, too, 
is disappearing with an alarming rapidity. 
Lumber Statistics. 

Now, statistics are tedious to listen to, but I want to give 
you a few, hoping that you may get interested enough to 
look them up for yourself to see whether I am telling the 
truth or not. The members of this association are more 
interested in southern lumber than timber from any other 
section at this time, so I will ask your indulgence a moment 
for a few figures which will be confined to the five states 
from where you get the bulk of your lumber, and wiil give 
you the value of the lumber products as shown by the census 
returns for the years 1880, 1890 and 1900 in the order 


named, as follows: 





EN Fav evnws oa $ 5,265,000 $ 8,359,000 $11,177,000 
ES: i vs 0.0 0:08:30 1,793,000 8,943,000 23,959,000 
EME. 0.0 0 0.6 040 1,764,000 5,745,000 17,408,000 
ee 3,673,000 11,942,000 16,296,000 
EE 0:5 rege is% 1,920,000 5.770.000 15,656,000 


$14,415,000 $84,496,000 
An increase in consumption of 600 percent in twenty years 

The agricultural department at Washington issued a 
bulletin a few days ago showing that the amount of lumber 
consumed in the United States in 1905 was 30,500,000,000 
feet. That amount of lumber, allowing 16,000 feet to the 
car, would load 1,906,250 cars; allowing forty feet’ to the 
ear, it would take 132 cars to the mile, which would make a 
train 14,441 miles long. By these figures you can readily 
see how fast the consumption of lumber is increasing and 
the timber decreasing; which ought to readily satisfy any 
one as to “why lumber is so high.’”’ To those who are inter 
ested in these matters and would like to post themselves I 
would like to suggest that they.get a copy of J. E. 
Defebaugh’s “History of the Lumber Industry of America,’ 
and if they will study it closely they will be able to show 
their customers why lumber is high without having to tell 
them that it is on account of a “‘wholesale lumber trust.” 

Trust Not Needed. 

Now, if the wholesalers have a trust no doubt the investi 
gating committee that has been authorized by Congress will 
discover it. I do not know whether the manufacturers are 
in a trust or not, but if they are I can see no reason 
therefor. They have practically all the timber supply, and 
they do not need a trust to hold it. They have a monopoly, 
but there is quite a difference between that and a trust. 

There has been a great deal said about the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association controlling prices ete Now, 
as to that I am not prepared to say, but it does not appear 
plausible to one familiar with conditions. There is fully as 
much lumber manufactured by mills that are not members 
of the association as by those that are. The figures that are 
available show that the four yellow pine states west of the 
Mississippi river cut during the year 1906, as follows: Asso 
ciation mills, 3,078,000,000 ; nonassociation mills, 2,793,000, 
000; a difference of-less than 300,000,000 feet in favor of 
the association mills. And while the former is no doubt 
correct the probabilities are that the latter is far too low, 
as there is no means of knowing whether the cuts of all of 
those that are not members have been secured So you 
can see if the association is controlling the prices, those 
that are not members and probably in the majority are very 
easily. controlled, and should make no kick against the so 
ealled trust. Besides my experience recently has been that 
lumber can be bought from association mills for less than 
from nonassociation mills. 

Investigations. 

Speaking of investigations, a ‘United States grand jury at 
Gufhrie, Okla., recently returned indictments against Sec- 
retary Harry A. Gorsuch and several members of our asso 
ciation, alleging conspiracy in restraint of trade. An ex 
amination of the indictment shows that a specific charge is 
made arising out of something that happened at Shawnee, 
Okla., during March, 1904, and that our association had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. There was no 
evidence that could have been submitted to the above men 
tioned grand jury connecting this association with the 
matter, and the assumption is that the indictment was re 
turned against your secretary on general principles, be 
cause he is an officer of this association. You no doubt 
have all heard a good deal of talk and read a great deal 
more about the alleged lumber trust among the retail lum 
bermen. The fact of the matter is there has been so 
much talk about it that it is getting to be a chestnut. As 
a rule when you hear a man talk seriously about the asso- 
ciation being a trust you can put it down that he owes 
some lumberman a bill and would like to find some way tc 
avoid paying it. Or, possibly, a candidate for prosecuting 
attorney, attorney general or other important office who 
has pledged himself to his constituents that if elected he 
will ferret out the trusts and “bust” them, and makes 
special mention of an alleged lumber trust. 





I have heard of one, or possibly two, of our members 
expressing fears that because we will not buy our stock 
from mail order concerns the courts will hold that we 


are a trust. Now let me offer a little advice to such mem 
bers, if there really are any: If I felt that way the least 
bit I would withdraw from the association, and I would not 
stop there; I would get out of the lumber business. If a 
retail lumberman has not the right individually, or in 
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connection with one or one hundred others, to protect his 
trade by fair means from an outside “poacher,” then his 
rights as an American citizen have been woefully abridged. 
We say we have, and on that proposition this association 
must “stand pat.” The present board does, and 1 do not 
apprehend any change in the feeling on that point on the 
part of the new board that will be elected nor of the mem- 
bers generally. 

There has been a great deal of commotion all over the 
country about the car shortage and reciprocal demurrage, 
and you have probably all read as to what part the lum- 
bermen have taken in the matter. Our association was 
ably represented at the Chicago meeting on January 4 by 
our secretary and J. R. Moorehead, and as one of them 
will be ready with a full report of the meeting I will not 
dwell thereon. 

Associations Stronger Than Ever Before. 

I am glad to be able to say that our association is 
stronger today than at any time during its existence, and 
1 hope to see it continue to grow each year. I believe it 
will, for the older it gets the more we realize the advan- 
tages of being associated together from a social as well as a 
business standpoint. The social features of these meetings 
are well worth what it costs to say nothing about the 
other benefits we derive. 

I will not attempt to give you a report of the last year 
in detail, as our worthy secretary is much better prepared 
as well as more competent to do that than myself, so I will 
leave that to him. 

I trust that we may have a good attendance at all of the 
sessions, for there are many important matters that will 
likely come up, besides we have some good speakers who 
will not only prove interesting but profitable to all mem- 
bers, and those who fail to be on hand will surely miss 
something that they can’t afford to. 


Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas City, Mo., 
presented his annual report as follows: 
Secretary Gorsuch’s Report. 


In spite of the agitation throughout the southwest during 
the last year regarding the alleged lumber trust, and the 
mistaken impressions that this association and the mem- 
bers thereof are conducting their affairs in a manner not 
strictly in accord with the laws of the land and the prin 
ciples of fair dealing, and in the face of unjust criticisms 
that have caused our members much annoyance and injury, 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at this its nine- 
teenth annual occupies a stronger position among the busi 
ness organizations of the country, is stronger numerically 
and commands to a greater degree the respect of the un- 
prejudiced and well informed public than at any previous 
time in its history. This is cause for gratification, as it 
not only attests the loyalty of its members, who, knowing 
that its principles are right, its methods legal and its work 
carried on in a conservative, wise and just manner by its 
officers and directors, have continued their loyal support 
and codperation with only an occasional desertion. It 
also shows that the self respecting retail lumber dealers of 
the southwest, knowing their cause to be just, are not 
afraid to stand by their principles and assert their rights. 


Gain in Membership. 

The membership record shows that during the year end- 
ed December 31, 1906, the association made a net gain of 
eighty-eight, not including thirty-five yards still carried on 
the rolls under the sixty-day limit, the dues for which in 
most cases will likely be paid. To make this net gain of 
eighty-eight, or 123 if we count the thirty-five yards men- 
tioned, it was necessary to offset a loss of 187 by reason 
of members going out of business during the year and of 
fifty-six retail memberships and twenty wholesale member- 
ships dropped for nonpayment of dues, a total of 263 
memberships which had to be made up by new accessions 
before any gain could be counted. ‘This shows that the 
total gross gain in membership for the year 1906 was 
386, and the membership at the present time is in round 
numbers 2,100. Of the fifty-six retail memberships dropped 
for nonpayment of dues thirteen were yards owned by two 
different companies, making but thirty-five dealers who 
have failed to continue to siand by the association, a 
record which cannot be beaten by any similar organization 
in the country. 

The finances of the association are in excellent condition, 
there being a handsome balance in the treasury, as will be 
shown by the treasurer’s report. 

Standing for the Right. 

In a few instances this association has been criticised 
because it did not take a_ position which could not be 
sustained from a legal standpoint, and two companies, each 
operating a line of yards, have severed their connection 
with this organization during the last year for the sole 
reason that your directors would not accede to certain 
arbitrary demands, which if recognized by this association 
would have subjected it to just criticism and probably to 
legal entanglements. Your secretary is at all times acting 
under the instructions and with the counsel of the di- 
rectors of this association, and the statement cannot be 
made too emphatic that as at present constituted this asso- 
ciation will at no time and under no circumstances recog- 
nize a demand or request from any member to take any 
action of a coercive, arbitrary or unfair nature, or any 
action not strictly in accord with our declaration of. pur- 
pose. 

The work of the association during the last year has 
been fully as effective or more so than heretofore, but the 
assistant to the secretary, who has visited a great many 
of the members since the last convention and who inci- 
dentally has secured a good many new memberships, has 
noted some lack of interest in the work because you have 
not received any great amount of literature from the office 
of the secretary. It has been deemed advisable by your 
board of directors not to instruct the secretary to send out 
many circulars on matters of interest to the dealers. At 
the same time it is recognized that a monthly publication 
devoted to the interests of the retail lumber dealers, and 
especially those who believe in the principles of our asso- 
ciation, whereby valuable information of varions kinds can 
be disseminated, would do much to increase the interest of 
the membership at large in our association and a plan‘ will 
be proposed during the course of this convention whereby 
this may be accomplished, if it meets with your approval. 

New Headquarters. 

After March 1 this association will have new and com 
modious headquarters on the seventh floor of the R. A. 
Long building. Through the generosity of Mr. Long a 
large and handsomely furnished room adjacent to the sec 
retary's office has been donated as a headquarters for mem- 
bers of this association who may from time to time come 
to Kansas City. Visiting members are at liberty to make 
free use of this room whenever they are in the city. The 
trade papers will be on file, writing materials provided and 
all surroundings made comfortable, so that members may 
make business appointments, write letters and spend pleas- 
antly such time as they may desire at the retail lumber- 
men’s headquarters. 

A detailed report of the work of the association since 
the last convention would consume too much time and 
would not prove of interest, but I will touch on some of 
the most important matters. 

During the early part of last year, acting on advice of 
counsel, through its secretary, this eunoctation severed its 
connection with the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation, and the same steps were taken by the: secre- 
taries of the Northwestern, Illinois, Western and Nebraska 
associations. A few weeks later the secretaries of the 
Southwestern, Northwestern, Illinois and Western_ associa- 
tions organized the Lumbermen’s Information Company. 
The company was duly incorporated but has not taken any 


steps to carry out the work for which it was formed. It 
is, however, in a position to proceed with its work at such 
time as may be deemed desirable and necessary. 

On May 24, 1906, your board of directors met in Kan- 
sas City and made certain amendments to the articles of 
association in accordance with the provisions of Article II 
of the declaration of purpose and articles of association, 
which provides that between meetings the board may amend 
the articles and such amendment shall hold good until 
the next following meeting of the association. The commit- 
tee on constitution and bylaws will at the proper time re- 
port the above mentioned amendments for your consideration 
and action. 

Activity in Lawmaking. 


In February, 1902, a committee from this association ap- 
peared before President Roosevelt and the senate and house 
committees on interstate commerce and urged that a law 
be passed by Congress giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission increased power so that said commission might en- 
force its rulings. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was one of the first business organizations to ac- 
tively work for the passage of such a law. Working both 
as an association and in conjunction with the Interstate 
Commerce Law Convention it continued in the fight, con- 
tributing its influence and money from the start to the 
finish, and saw the culmination of its efforts in the law 
which was passed by Congress on June 29, 1906. The 
records of the treasurer show that the final contribution to 
the cause, $200, was made on February 28, 1906. The 
benefits of this law are yet to be seen, but it is believed that 
ultimately many discriminations in freight rates on lumber 
which now exist in this territory will be rectified. 

At the fifteenth annual convention held here in Janu- 
ary, 1903, a standing committee on demurrage, composed 
of John H. Leidigh, L. L. Seibel and Milo R. Harris, was 
appointed with full power to act, and the result was that a 
national reciprocal demurrage bill was drafted and _pre- 
sented in Congress on January 4, 1904, by Senator F. M. 
Cockrell, now a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. A sum in excess of $500 was spent and organi- 
zations and shippers all over the country pledged their 
support to the movement, Mr. Leidigh made a trip to 
Washington to present the matter before the necessary 
committees. At that time consideration of the amendment 
to the interstate commerce law overshadowed all other 
railroad legislation, and this, coupled with the fact that 
the car situation had eased up in the meantime and ship- 
pers became lukewarm on the proposition, nullified the 
efforts of this association in this direction for the time 
being. Two years ago, largely through the efforts of this 
association and its members, reciprocal demurrage bills 
were passed by the legislatures of Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, which with some amendments which are being 
considered will afford relief on local or state business. 

These state bills, however, do not answer the purpose, 
as the bulk of the freight handled is interstate business, 
and a national law which shall be conservative and fair 
alike to the railroad companies and the shippers is neces- 
sary. J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, after receiving letters from hundreds of lumbermen 
from all parts of the country during December last, called 
a reciprocal demurrage convention to be held at Chicago 
on January 4 and 5. At this convention there were ap- 
proximately 250 delegates. J. R. Moorehead and your sec- 
retary represented the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and were active in the deliberations of the conven- 
tion. The result was that a committee was appointed to 
proceed to Washington and present the matter direct to the 
president of the United States. This was done and Mr. 
Moorehead will, during the course of the convention, make 
a report on the subject. Whatever comes of this move- 
ment in behalf of better car service the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association should be given the credit of fore- 
seeing the necessity of such legislation and for taking the 
initiative. 

Helpful Patriotism. 

A few years ago when floods devastated a large part of 
Kansas City, Kan., and our citizens were appealed to for 
funds to relieve the distress, this association was one of 
the very few business organizations that responded to the 
appeal and contributed $500 from its funds for the relief 
ot the sufferers. This action taken by its directors was 
unanimously indorsed at the followisg annual meeting. 
In April of this year, when the news of the appalling 
results of the earthquake at San Francisco spread through 
the country, another appeal went out to the patriotic citi- 
zens of the country for funds to relieve the distress of the 
people of that city and again the Southwestern Lumber- 
men's Association, by the unanimous vote of its directors, 
promptly contributed $200 trom its funds toward this 
relief, again showing to the people of this country that the 
lumbermen of the southwest, through their organization as 
well as individually, are as prompt to render relief and 
succor to those in dire distress as they are to lend their 
assistance and influence in any righteous cause for the 
general good of the people at large. I feel sure that this 
convention will heartily indorse the action of your board 


_ of directors in this matter. 


Association Benefits. 

During this convention you will be edified by a number 
of interesting addresses on subjects pertinent to the occa- 
sion and several matters of importance will be discussed 
on which you will take action; therefore I will not tire 
you with any further recital of the accomplishments and 
efforts of this association during the last year. There was 
never a time in the history of the lumber business in the 
southwest when this association was as much a necessity 
to its members as the present. There never was a time 
when your directors, whom in your wisdom you select to 
conduct the affairs of the association and who are giving 
their experience, ability, time and energy freely and will- 
ingly for the good of the cause and your welfare, need not 
a half-hearted acquiescence but the enthusiastic and un- 
flagging support of the membership at large that this asso- 
ciation may continue a power and influence in the right 
direction. The small amount of $5 a year which you pay 
toward the support of the association is, we feel, given 
cheerfully and willingly. To this should be added your 
hearty codperation at all times, and if we have this from 
every member the association will continue to grow and 
prosper in the future as it has in the past and on its pros- 
perity depends the prosperity of every dealer within its 
jurisdiction. 

In closing I cannot refrain from incorporating in this 
report a small portion of tue report of Mr. Hollis, made to 
his association this month, as it applies as well to our 
association. It is as follows: 

“TI desire to leave this thought with you. In these days 
any one of you is liable to be asked this question: ‘What 
is the object of your association? ‘There is but one truth 
ful answer to make and that answer is contained in full 
in the constitution of this organization and is entitled 
Article 2. To refresh your memories I will quote it as 
follows : 

“<The object of this association is and shall be to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and 
proper information which may be of interest or value to 
any member or members thereof in his or their business as 
retail lumber dealers.’ 

“That is the answer and there is no other. No matter 
what object any one of you as an individual may have had 
in joining the association your admission to its member- 
ship did not in any manner change the object of the or 
ganization, which is fully and completely stated in the 
article just read. Neither does the use which you as an 
individual may make of the information obtained through 
the association in the slightest degree change its object 
or its practices. The duty of the association to its mem- 
bers has been performed when it has procured and dis- 


seminated the information wanted; so whenever you are 
asked the question, please do your organization and your- 
self the justice to state its object correctly and not con- 
found or confuse it with any personal object which you as 
an individual may have, thereby conveying tod those who 
may inquire the impression that this association is some- 
thing which it is not. 

“Remember the plain truth about this is the most concise, 
the most comprehensive and the simplest statement which 
could be made.” 

: I herewith submit my report of receipts for the year 
906: 


Receipts from 2,061 membership certificates at $5 


Ry ES AA rr Pre fae eer en ee - $10,305.00 
Receipts {FOM: GERCE SOUTCES..... «000s vesiecics wate 20.00 
eo RR ee ce ee ro Te $10,325.00 


_ Said amount turned over to the treasurer as per receipts 
in my possession. 

Secretary Gorsuch read also the report of Treasurer 
J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City, Mo., showing a bal- 
ance of $3,428.15 on hand January 1, 1907. The report 
was as follows: 


Receipts. Disbursements. 
January 1, 1906, balance as per 


last yearly statement ........ $ 3,807.80 
Month of January ............ 1,300.00 $ 679.30 
MOM@ER OF DORERATF 2 occ ncctace 1,675.00 1,491.88 
Momth OF MOPeN 2... cccccsscces 1,050.00 749.70 
rr ee 750.00 1,147.40 
| oS Re re 825.00 766.65 
ee Ne ee eee eee 800.00 686.40 
eee 750.00 1,017.77 
BOOMEM GE BORN 2 crccccscvecs 475.00 663.75 
Month of September ........... 450.00 697.80 
Month of October .......cceces 550.00 1,078.95 
Month of November ........... 550.00 749.05 
Month of December ........... 1,150.00 976.00 


Salance on hand January 1, 1907. 3,428.15 





$14,132.80 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer were, on 
motion, accepted and filed. President Rogers appointed 
an auditing committee consisting of Paul Klein, of 
Jola, Kan., and E, A. Butt, of Wynnewood, I. T. 
Former President J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, 
Mo., offered the following resolutions: 


$14,132.80 


WHEREAS, The widespread agitation throughout the coun- 
try against trusts and combinations has brought upon the 
retail lumber associations much unjust criticism and con- 
demnation by the prejudiced and uninformed, and 

WHEREAS, The great demand for lumber products of every 

description on the one hand and the rapid depletion of the 
forests on the other, causing an unprecedented advance in 
the price of lumber, having come at the time of this general 
agitation, the general public has seen fit to charge the re- 
tail lumber associations with being responsible for this 
advance and to condemn them for maintaining a trust; 
therefore be it 
_ Resolved (1), That the Southwestern Lumbermen’s -Sss0- 
ciation in convention assembled does hereby protest against 
such an unjust accusation. 
_ (2) That we deny most emphatically that this associa- 
tion has ever made or attempted to make or establish 
any prices whatever and assert that we are opposed to un- 
reasonable or extortionate prices. 

(3) That we deny that we are in any combination what- 
soever, much less an unlawful combination with the manu- 
facturer of or wholesale dealer in lumber for the purpose 
of controlling the output, handling or distributing of lum- 
ber in any manner or form. 

(4) We hereby declare that we have, as an organization, 
always kept within the law and no court has ever held that 
we have ever violated any law. 

(5) We assert that the retail lumber business has been 
vastly benefited by and through the efforts of our associa- 
tion. 

(6) We refer with pride to the fact that the efforts of 
the association have been directed toward fostering the 
small and weak dealers throughout the territory of the 
association, whereas the whole object of the modern trust 
is to first crush out the small operator by means of railroad 
rebates and underselling at some points and making good 
the loss by overcharging at points where competition has 
been stifled. We refer those who would condemn us _ un- 
justly to the fact that there are hundreds of retail lumber 
yards all over the territory all of which are necessities to 
the communities in which they are located, which have 
grown up and flourished under association principles. We 
foster and encourage lawful competition. We most strenu- 
ously oppose unlawful, unjust and monopolistic competition. 
If the day should come when the retail lumber association 
idea shall cease to be operative the distribution of lumber 
will pass into the hands of those who have no local inter- 
ests in our several communities. Then the price will be 
fixed and the supply increased or curtailed at will by the 
owners of the forests and the finished product. We are 
opposed to that condition of things. 

(7) We rejoice that we have done much in the line of 
“trust busting” through the efforts of our association and 
without the assistance of those newspapers whose “stock in 
trade” is to cry out against us as outlaws, and also with- 
out the aid of a horde of politicians who never fulfill ante- 
election promises. We point with pride to the fact that so 
far as our own business is concerned we have no apology 
to offer for getting our insurance at from one-fourth to 
one-half the rates charged by old line companies; also to 
the fact that this association was the first organization 
of business men in this country to pass a resolution de- 
manding greater powers for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and that we spent time and energy in securing 
the passage of the recent rate bill in Congress. We claim 
with pardonable pride to have originated the reciprocal de- 
murrage idea, which is now claiming the attention of the 
shipping interest of the entire country and on which we 
confidently hope to secure favorable legislation from the 
present session of Congress; also we have shown the abil- 
ity to organize and maintain an organization which has 
been efficient in lawfully improving and elevating our busi 
ness and at the same time protecting the people who 
patrenize our members against unlawful, unjust and monopo- 
listic competition. 

(8) As individual citizens and taxpayers we believe we 
are entitled to the trade of the several communities in 
which we respectively do business and that we are entitled 
to a fair and reasonable profit: and as such individuals 
and taxpayers we shall personally use all lawful means to 
protect our respective business against the encroachments 
of all who pay no taxes, have no interest in the community 
and contribute nothing to the support of its public or 
private institutions. And further we ask that our critics 
sufficiently inform themselves so as to be able to distin- 
guish between our efforts to obtain a reasonable profit on 
the one hand and the claim of extortion upon our customers 
upon the other. 

(9) We by our constitution “recognize the right of the 
manufacturer and wholesaler to sell lumber in whatever 
market, to whatever purchaser and at whatever price he 
may see fit,” but we do not thereby recognize their right 
nor the right of any one to a monopoly of the retail trade. 
We stand for the principle of equal rights and equal pro- 
tection under the law. This has been a principle in busi- 
ness as long as business has been carried on. If this. princi- 
ple is to be set aside in order that the law may reach 
certain trusts which are monopolizing trade in certain 
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branches, then the law itself creates an inequality which 
results in a trust; for we as a class will be wiped out and 
the foreign dealers, who have no interest in our several 
communities, will obtain a monopoly of trade and thereby 
become a trust. We protest that ours is an honest, lawful 
business, that we are entitled to our constitutional rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. We therefore de- 
clare that we will use all lawful means to maintain these 
rights. We claim that we are as much of a necessity to 
the communities in which we do business as is the retailer 
of merchandise in other lines, or the doctor, the lawyer, 
or even the postmaster. Therefore we instruct our incom- 
ing board of directors to take such action and employ such 
means as they deem best to promote the objects of this 
association to the end that every retail lumberman shall 
secure such equal rights and equal protection under the 
law as is vouchsafed to law abiding citizens of the state 
and nation. 

Resolved finally, That we invite investigation of our asso- 
ciation and its methods by proper state or national officials 
or by others who are authorized, competent and unpreju- 
diced, in order that our rights may be defined and that the 
stigma of “trust’ may be removed. We prefer judicial 
decisions, though they may be against us, to the damage 
wrought by a prejudiced and uninformed public. 


The resolutions were warmly applauded and referred 
to the committee on resolutions when appointed. The 
president then announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees: 


Resolutions—James Costello, Liberty, Mo.; E. R. Hogg, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo.; M. R. 
Harris, Ottawa, Kan.; J. R. McLaurin, Ellsworth, Kan. ; 
A. L. Seott, Bern, Kan.; F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, Okla. ; 
A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, I. T.; L. R. Putnam, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

Constitution and bylaws—W. D. Frantz, Enid, Okla. ; 
E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kan.; A. Aitken, St. John, Kan. ; 
R. B. Ash, Milan, Mo.; A. G. Rice, Centralia, Mo. 

Necrology—C. P. Ives, Baldwin, Kan.; I. N. McCreery, 
St. Louis, Mo.; D. A. Belmore, Granite, Okla. 

Nominations—J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo.; W. A. 
Sandford, Joplin, Mo.; J. T. Nicolay, Abilene, Kan.; Ed- 
ward Lindsay, Larned, Kan.; G. D. Rohr, Kaw City, Okla. 


The Educational Side of Association Work. 


Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., read an excellent 
paper, which was as follows: 





In the work of an association the most beneficial to its 
members, in my mind, is the educational side. The man 
who desires to profit by the experience of others, that values 
the “ethical side” of doing things, that sets principle above 
mercenary objects, can by knowledge gained in associating 
with his own craftsman accomplish results that should 
make his business a source of pleasure to him. Time was 
when the spirit prevailed that “I can and will run my 
business in my own way.” They did it as long as there 
was little or no competition, but with the growth of a 
community came the necessity of one or more competitors, 
each perhaps also endowed with a firm will and mind that 
they knew “their’’ business also. 

The newcomer felt that in entering the field he must 
apply all that his knowledge and ability suggested to estab- 
lish himself in the good graces of the trade. He had the 
advantage of informing himself what the location required, 
and in what essentials his competitor was weak. He pros- 
pered and our firstcomer found that, after all, he had to 
bow to superior knowledge and brain, even admitting he 
was a man of average attainments. Things drifted along, 
the one attempted to hold his old prestige, the newcomer 
striving to establish himself. Profits waned. They were 
foolish for many, many years, but there came the awakening. 

This is a great and developing country, and the right 
of any man to enter the field and establish himself cannot 
be abridged and should not be opposed. A growing town 
will encourage new enterprises and increase the number of 
those lines already established. The older established 
houses must infuse younger blood into their rank and file 
and accept of others as competitors. This is the evolution 
of things. How fare these new houses? O, very nicely, 
because necessity brought them into being. But the quiet 
time came when less business gave more chance for reflec- 
tion and meditation. There was much thinking going on, 
and that in many localities. A few leaders in such times 
and you have the beginning of an association. 

The work of an association has many avenues. Many 
join and give their best and ablest efforts for the general 
good of all, while others in the ranks (an army cannot be 
composed entirely of officers) give their moral and financial 
support. 

One thing must not be lost sight of: That an association 
is not established to pay dividend in cash. It is here to 
diffuse knowledge, to suggest correct principles in the con- 
ducting of business, to promote business ethics, to create a 
brotherhood of men in similar vocations, and by the estab- 
lishment of this friendship proclaim loyalty for one an- 
other. To grant its members to profit by the experience of 
others, so as to avoid the pitfalls of adversity. These are 
the standard by which we should judge an association like 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

The confidence in an association must first be established, 
and while you sway a few men quickly in accepting an 
idea, remember that it may take years to sway an organ- 
ization. I believe that the association would accomplish 
much good for the members by indicating or suggestiug from 
time to time what business records are necessary in the 
intelligent conducting of yards in country, towns and 
cities; submit forms for such work as estimates, dray 
tickets, estimate and sales books, etc. Education is neces- 
sary along these lines. Our worst competitor is the one 
who through ignorance of the cost per thousand to do 
business sells his lumber at a loss. Show him how to get 
some system into his business, no matter how small his 
sales are, and prevail on him to adopt good suggestions for 
his own benefit, as well as his neighbors. We are honestly 
entitled to a profit in our business, and how foolish to deny 
it to ourselves by slipshoddy ways of doing things. . 

Again, in the line of increasing the confidence enjoyed 
by our association from without (by standing for a square 
deal) it occurs to me that education along the line of bet- 
ter understanding of grading rules should receive our care- 
ful and painstaking attention. 

The yellow pine manufacturers recognized the necessity 
of this years ago by establishing: First, an efficient bureau 
on grading rules and next by the employment of a corps 
of grading inspectors. In the strict sense of the word this 
should be called the “trade school of the lumber business.” 
The inspectors are appointed not only for their efficiency as 
to grading lumber, but are also men of integrity, tact and 
business acumen. They are the judges who protect a yard 
equally as well by confirming just claims as they do the 
mill by denying unjust ones, often the result of incom- 
petence. They are also teachers in that they call on the 
various mills and educate the men in charge of grading. 
May we not pattern after them by establishing a trade 
school of inspection? The many calls for yard foremen 
show that there is a scarcity in the field of competent 
graders that should be met promptly. MHustling for years 
in a yard as a laborer is no incentive to the bright young 
man to enter the lumber business. The office grader lacks 
the practical knowledge necessary in retail yard trade and 
his schooling is hence also incomplete. I trust the direc- 
tors will give this matter the attention it deserves. 

A word about St. Louis. The yards at St. Louis main- 
tain an association composed of nearly all the yards in our 
city. The lumbermen of St. Louis were brought together 
about four years ago, and that on short notice, when 
labor troubles compelled them to stand shoulder to shoulder 
and declare for the American principle of the . “open 


shop ;” the principle that stands for individual freedom as 
guaranteed by our Constitution; that believes that no self- 
constituted body of men has the right to usurp the power 
of arbitrarily dictating to others their course in the fol- 
lowing of their trades or occupations. After having estab- 
lished industrial peace we organized a collection of credit 
association, under the title of Audit & Agency Company. 
This proved to be of such direct value that we were en- 
couraged to broaden in our work. We now have our com- 
mittees on legislation, on building laws, on trade relations, 
on railroad traffic, on market values and social relations. 
The association has done the work that could never be ac- 
complished by an individual and has proven its usefulness. 
It has done the work by persistent education. 

After all “knowledge is power.” Capital without brain 
is worth 3 percent. Backed up by brain power it is 
worth all that intelligence, ability and capacity will earn 
for it. Let all associations further the educational side and 
the interest in the investment will justify the expenditure 
of our time. 

Nels Dowling closed the session with a bit of Ger- 


man dialect which was perfection. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Yesterday’s session of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association broke all records for that association and 
possibly for most other associations in the country. The 
morning session had an attendance of more than 500. 
Up to 6 p. m. there had registered 1,060 people, many 
of whom were accompanied by their wives or other 
members of their families. The number of visitors in 
the city on Tuesday because of the lumbermen’s con- 
vention was between 1,500 and 2,000. 

If the attendance is exceptionally large, the programs 
that are being presented are worthy of it. The prac- 
tical value of the papers, the enthusiasm of the officers, 
the impersonations of Nels Darling and the splendid 
entertainment provided by the local wholesalers of lum- 
ber and allied supplies have made the convention one 
of the best in the history of the lumber associations. 

Nels Darling opened the morning session with a 
story full of humor. 

R. A. Long, of this city, presented a paper on ‘‘Co- 
operation.’’ It was full of logical deductions in support 
of the principle which furnished the subject of his 
paper. 

Mr. Long in his paper discussed the advance in lum- 
ber. He gave comparative figures on labor and 
material during the last ten years. In the ’90s a com- 
mon laborer received $1 a day at the commissary, mean- 





W. M. JOHNS, OF SEDALIA, MO.; 
President Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


ing 85 cents net. Now he receives $1.60 net. In 1903 
he had predicted that yellow pine stumpage would reach 
$10 a thousand and was laughed at, but it is rapidly 
tending that way. He made the prediction that in 
eighteen years from now the entire lumber supply of the 
United States will be coming from the Pacific coast. 
Nels Darling told a story in French dialect. It was 
announced that William Allen White, the distinguished 
Emporia (Kan.) editor, who was to have delivered an 


address on ‘‘Catalog Houses,’’ was absent because of 


the serious illness of Mrs. White. 
Cc. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., delivered an im- 
promptu address. Among other things he said: 


When I am down here with you fellows I feel respecta- 
ble, but when I am at home managing a retail lumber 
yard I don’t know whether I am respectable or not. 
However, I believe that these ‘investigations’ are the 
best thing that ever happened to us, for I believe they 
will bring us into closer union and, I hope, into more 
concerted action. 


One of the most amusing features of the convention 
was an impromptu colloquy between Mr. Ketridge and 
R. A. Long: 


Mr. Ketridge—Mr. Long, haven’t the manufacturers 
uniform terms of sale? 

Mr. Long—yYes; but they are not observed by the re- 
tailers. 

Mr. Ketridge—Don’t you think the retailers have as 
much right to have uniform terms of credit for the sale 
of lumber to their customers as the manufacturers have 
to have uniform terms of sale to the retailers? 

Mr. Long—Yes; and I think the retailers show poor 
judgment in not adopting that system. Let me add this: 
That I’ hope you have better success in educating your 
trade to uniform terms of credit than the manufacturer 
has had in introducing it to the retailer. 


Mr. Ketridge urged the adoption of such terms of sale 
in dealing with the consumer and also of the one price 
system. ; ; 

R. A. Long briefly urged the retailers to place their 
orders in proper season so that the material could be 
delivered. He said the retailers seemed to look on this 




















advice as a chestnut, but it is essential, nevertheless, 

Mr. Ketridge asked Mr. Long why the manufacturer 
did not do like the coal producers—make a shading of 
prices in the dull months. 

This reopened the Long-Ketridge controversy. Mr. 
Long said that the granting of longer terms of sale 
in that season had been considered, but he feared it 
would be abused. 

Nels Darling closed the session with a good story. 
The attendance at the morning session was 750, the 
seating capacity being exceeded. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Bird Critchfield, of Lincoln, Neb., secretary of the 
Nebraska association, opened the afternoon session with 
an informal talk in which he told of conditions in that 
state. He said that he personally, and the member- 
ship in general, were not seriously exercised by the 
‘‘investigation’’ of his association and the indictments 
issued against some of its members. 

Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘ the 
lumberman poet,’’ of Chicago, paid his respects to 
Kansas City and had something to say from the stand- 
point of the lumber journalist. 

B. F. Cobb, of Kansas City, made an impromptu ad- 
dress, in which he told the lumbermen that they were 
inviting trouble when they talked about publishing a 
paper. 

The Cost of Doing Business. 

L. L. Seibel, of Kansas City, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Cost of Doing Business,’’ prefacing it with the reading 
of a letter from a former lumberman advising a con- 
sumer to patronize the retailer rather than attempt to 
buy from the manufacturer. His paper was as follows: 


The question is frequently asked, what does it cost to do 
business? In order to give an intelligent answer thereto will 
require full knowledge of the conditions surrounding or gov- 
erning the specific location or yard referred to. There are 
various elements which tend to increase or decrease the ex- 
pense of doing business which apply in certain localities and 
not in others, the chief items of which are free delivery and 
rent. One dealer may own his real estate while another 
leases, and where leased the rent may be $100 a year in one 
case and $100 a month in another; however, the factor 
which has the greatest bearing in regulating the ratio or 
percent of expense to business is the volume of that busi- 
ness. You will all agree that under any and all circum 
stances it requires a certain amount of business at a fair 
remunerative profit to cover the necessary or fixed expenses, 
and there can be no net profit to the dealer until he has 
passed that stage in his business. At that point the ratio 
of expense to business is equal to the gross gain. It is upon 
the excess trade from this stage or point that the dealer 
begins to reap a profit, the percent of which corresponding 
with the decrease in the ratio of expense to business, hence 
the necessity of a base from which to form an answer to the 
question at hand. 

For the purpose of illustration, we will assume that the 
question “‘What does it cost to do business” is directed or 
has special reference to an average country yard having a 
28-cent rate of freight and doing a business of, say $20,000 
a year, and one where the item of free delivery is in force. 
The expense will not vary much from the following : 
BD 5.06 a dnc gon 5.000000 dbb bnehseedsativess $ 900.00 
DOME GRE GAM, GS S GaP ccccscecsssevcsccvesves 900.00 
STD ccc h cc vecescrscsseseressecesecvosese 75.00 
Pree Thr tr er re 100.00 
i PD 2 i ouae6ebboceeeeboe daenseebesen 30.00 
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or 12 percent on the sales. Now, in order to reduce this to 
a fixed sum per thousand feet, it will necessitate striking 
an average of the prices obtained, and this will be more 
readily accomplished by first averaging the cost thereof, and 
for this purpose we will divide the sales into three classes, 
treating the lath, shingles and millwork (which carry about 
the same ratio of profit) as lumber, and then proceed from 
the standpoint of average. I think it is reasonably safe to 
assume that 55 — of your business originates from the 
items on the right hand side of the yellow pine list, known 
as common, 30 percent from the left hand side other than 
finish, such as flooring, ceiling, partition, 4 and drop sid- 
ing, and the remaining 15 percent finish, including base and 
casing. Assuming further that No. 1 2x4—16 will repre 
sent the average cost of the 55 percent or class A, 4-inch C 
flooring as the 30 pereent or class B and 8-inch B finish as 
the 15 percent or class C, we arrive at the following results: 

Cost per M feet class A, $22.50, 55 percent of which 
equals $12.37.5: cost per M feet class B, $28, 30 percent of 
which equals $8.40; cost per M feet class C, $32.50, 15 per- 
cent of which equals $4.87.5; which gives us an average 
cost of $25.65 a thousand feet. Allowing that the dealer 
figures a profit of 20 percent on cost (which would be equiv- 
alent to 1634 percent on sales) would make the average sell- 
ing price as follows: 
et ee ee ee ee me Tt een ee ee 25.65 
Plus gross profit 20 percent.........cccssssccccece 5.13 
which gives us an average selling price of $30.78 a thousand 
feet. In summing up the results we find that the ratio of 
expense to sales was 12 percent and the average price ob 
tained for each one thousand feet of lumber sold was 
$30.78, hence the average expense per thousand feet sold is 
12 percent of $30.78, or $3.6936. In other words, the 
dealer doing a business of $20,000 a year must add $3.69 
a thousand feet to the cost of his lumber f. o. b. cars at 
his station in order to break even on the year’s business. 

Now, let’s see how the yard will fare from the stand- 
point of an investment. A yard of this nature will require 
a stock of lumber etc. of from $8,000 to $10,000—we will 
call it $9,000; improvements, fixtures and real estate at a 
low estimate, $2,500; accounts outstanding, $5,000; total 
investment, $16,500. The sales being $20,000, upon which 
has been obtained a gross profit of 20 percent on cost or 
16% percent on sales, would give a gross gain of $3,333.33 ; 
deducting therefrom the expense as shown above, $2,400, 
would leave a net gain of $933.33, equivalent to 4% percent 
net profit on sales or 5.64 percent interest on the invest- 
ment. There are some dealers (fortunately they are in the 
minority) who seem to think that if they.buy lumber at 
$25 a thousand feet and sell the same at $26 a thousand 
they have made a profit of $1. Later when an inventory is 
taken, disclosing a loss, they wonder how it happened. With 
them it is only a question of time, for sooner or later we 
read in the trade papers (on account of poor health necessi 
tating a change of climate etc.) “We offer for sale a lumbet 
yard in first class town” etc. 

In conclusion will add that to conduct a lumber business 
successfully requires constant attention to the details. One 
cannot become too familiar with the small affairs, at the 
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same time must not overlook any of the larger ones. In 
other words, you should at all times be in thorough touch 
with all matters pertaining to your business. 

The paper was very warmly applauded. — 

Met L. Saley, the ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ man of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, read a paper on ‘‘A Way 
to Put Competition on a Paying Basis.’’ The paper 
was as follows: 


A Way to Put Competition on a Paying Basis. 


Competition! Doubtless every dealer in this gathering 
knows what it means. It has made some of you sweat 
blood. I wish I knew how many retail points there are in 
the United States in which some dealer is arrayed against 
the bunch. And in the majority of cases this particular 
dealer is a price eutter. That is his way of attracting 
attention, the way he expects to get trade, and oftentimes 
no sooner is his banner seen flying from the walls than his 
neighbors fall to, and the first they know they are all 
in it, getting legs, arms and necks broken as if théy were 
a lot of kids playing football. 

In December it was said to me in a certain town that 
very little money would be made there this year—meaning 
in 1906. It is a healthy, growing town, surrounded by a 
good agricultural country, with not more than one yard to 
i possible 2,000 purchasers. The investment of the three 
yards in the town is $60,000. I asked, “What's the matter 
that no money is made in a town of this character? There 
ought to be good picking for every one of you.’’ One of the 
dealers said that when his neighbor came in he. began 
immediately to raise Cain and had kept it up. Another 
remarked that the thing would go on until the atmosphere 
was purified. The third observed that he should try _ to 
stay in the game with the rest of them. I know that 
during the ten years | have been tramping from yard to 
yard I have heard at least 500 dealers talk along these 
lines. 

Business Fools. 

This is just such a bunch of dealers as I should like to 
see the plan I propose tried on. The promoter of the plan 
might be a man who could talk well enough to sell life 
insurance successfully. Let him say to these three dealers: 
“EXxeuse me, gentlemen, but you are fools!’ Then they 
might begin to wiggle and talk back. “Hold on, gentlemen, 
hear me out. I say business fools, as every one of you 
knows. If you will speak honestly you will say you are 
rather more than that. With an investment of $20,000 
each, and conducting your business in a way that it will 
not net to exceed 6 percent, when by a turn of your wrist 
you could double or treble it, what else can you eall your- 
selves 7” 

The head of any of us is soft enough to be dented if it 
is pounded with facts hard enough. When this life insur- 
ance agent had labored with these dealers for half a day 
they would be ready to ask what they should do to be 
saved. ‘Advertise!’ says the man who could sell gold 
bricks if only he could get a chance at them. The chins 
of Smith, Brown and Jones, the names of the dealers, drop 
to their waists. They have been brave men so long as 
they were working for nothing and trying to hit their 
neighbors below the belt, but now that salvation is in sight 
they do not have enough sand to cause their teeth to grit. 

“Advertise!” says Smith. ‘What good would that do? 
Everybody knows I am here!” 

“Suppose for once you should tell everybody what you 
are here for?’ the insurance agent asks. 

“Advertise! That wouldn't do,” chips in Jones who, in 
his mind, is a good association member, ‘tas I am afraid I 
might have to sell a board over in my neighbor's territory, 
in the next township.” 

You cannot stuff much sophistry down the neck of the 
man who can sell ife insurance, and following the remark 
of Jones the life insurance agent explodes: 

“Blank it, man, what kind of religion have you that 
inspires you to be so mighty careful about stepping on the 
toes of a man over in the next county while you will 
deliberately cut the throats of your neighbors right at 
home ?”” 

Overpowering Argument. 

Jones cannot defend himself when such an argument as 
this is thrown at him and he goes ’way back and sits down. 

“Advertise! says Brown. “I could not stand the ex- 

yense. 
. “Oh, you couldn't stand the expense,’’ says the life insur- 
ance man. ‘You are very particular about expense. You 
ought to have thought of the expense account earlier in the 
game. Let us see if you can stand it. Every twelve 
months you sell material that cost $40,000. You acknowl- 
edge you will not net more than 6 percent on this amount, 
or less than 3 percent every time you turn your stock over. 
Six percent is $2,400. As good a man as you are could 
put your money at interest at 6 percent and go out and get 
as much salary as yqu are now making, so you see you are 
deliberately going $2,400 in a hole. At the lowest you 
ought to make 12 percent on your investment in your busi- 
ness, and you know it. That would be $4,800, and the 
difference—$2,400—is the expense you pay for doing your 
business in a way that should make a business man with 
any brains blush. You appear to jump at: the chance to 
pay $2,400 for the privilege of diseviscerating your neigh- 
bors, but you cannot pay $500 for advertising!” 

Then the life insurance man says: “Smith, Brown and 
Jones, stand up here. No wonder you look like dogs that 
have been killing sheep. I have proved my original asser- 
tion that you are business ignoramuses. Now for the rem- 
edy. For everything somebody has a remedy. Lawson says 
he has a remedy. And the man who is free from the 
rheumatism and toothache has a remedy. The remedy in 
your case is to put your prices back to a paying basis, set 
aside $500 each, better if $1,000 each, as an advertising 
fund, and then go at it. Treat one another decently. Try 
for the next twelve months to be Christians. -Help instead 
of trying to tear down one another. Let the community 
know how good your stock is, how large it is, how well it 
is kept, what a mighty good place to buy lumber this town 
is. Tell the story in the local papers, on buildings, on 
fences, in the trees, and float it toward the sky on balloons. 
Cut out your natural cussedness, join hands in advertising 
and make this a seething center. Put you town on the map. 
Advertising will be the lodestone that will draw trade to 
you, therefore you would not need to lie awake thinking that 
in order: to sell lumber the next day it would be necessary 
to cut the life out of prices. Any man who has sold life 
insurance knows what advertising will do. The Great Im- 
perial Contaminated Life Insurance Company by which I 
am employed has a surplus of $60,000,000 and it made it by 
advertising and drawing in the suckers.”’ 

Then the life insurance agent will depart. The next 
morning maybe Smith, Brown and Jones will shake hands 
when they meet at the postoffice, and maybe they will keep 
on in their old iniquitous ways. No matter which they may 
do, no doubt many of you here regard the plan as outlined 
as one founded in fog. But I assure you, my friends, that 
it is founded on facts. I will point you to a dealer whose 
method has been precisely like the one outlined here. 

Virtue of Advertising. 

The most of you have heard of Andy Bloomer who sold 
lumber in Nebraska. For more than a score of years he 
faced hotter competition than, I believe, ever was faced by 
any other retail dealer in America. It was war to the knife 
and no odds asked. Mr. Bloomer came from a newspaper 
office in New Jersey and there he had learned that the pur- 
pose of advertising was to make money and not to lose it. 
His competiters fought him with cut prices; he fought 
them with brilliant advertising and as a rule sustained his 
prices. By his personality and his advertisements he drew 
trade to him. When I was in Mr. Bloomer’s yard a member 


of a church committee told me that $40 more was paid Mr. 
Bloomer for the church bill than it could have been bought 
nearer home—and the bill was hauled twenty-five miles. 
Why was this? Why does the trout ae A for the gaily 
colored fly and pass by on its way the angle worm that is 
of the color of the mud? Why does persuasion and argu- 
ment when presented in an advertisement, in the columns of 
our newspapers, on the political platform, or in the pulpit 
cause you and me to act in a way and think in a way which 
otherwise we would not act and think? The law of psychol- 
ogy that pertains to the influence of one mind upon another 
gives the answer. I feel certain that a nonadvertiser in 
Mr. Bloomer’s position would not have lasted twenty-four 
months. As it was he lasted for nearly, or quite, a quarter 
of a century, retired with a fortune, and when he sold his 
yard received next to the largest bonus, so far as my knowl 
edge goes, ever received by a retail lumberman when dis- 
posing of his business. 


Creating Trade. 


For ten years I have been acquainted with the conditions 
of trade in Marshalltown, Iowa. It has been a fine con- 
suming point. A dealer of that town said to me that for the 
last ten years $50,000 had been dissipated yearly in what 
ought to have been profits. That means $500,000. But we 
will cut it in two and call it $250,000, which I believe is 
conservative. Dealers have come and gone. One of the 
yards has changed hands a half dozen times. It is a weak- 
ness of human nature that we think we ~~ succeed where 
others have failed. Dealers have thought this in regard to 
Marshalltown, but once owning yards there they have dis- 
covered they were like rats in a trap. Yards at all times 
have been for sale, and today are for sale. 

Now, if the yardmen of Marshalltown would pay an adver- 
tising man who was worth the money $5,000 a year and 
$5,000 more with which to operate, I feel confident that at 
the end of the year every dealer of the city would have at 
least an extra $5,000 in bank. It would be necessary for the 
man who knows how to advertise to ask but one thing of the 
dealers, namely, “Put your prices on a paying basis and I 
will do the rest. Instead of cut prices being your trade 
getter I will make advertising your trade getter. In the 
mind of the buying public I will make a star dealer of every 
one of you and bring to your place a heavier volume of 
trade than you have had before, for I will create a demand 
for certain lines of your goods.” 

I think I know your objection. Such a method might in 

a degree be detrimental to the dealers in adjoining terri- 
tory by drawing trade from that territory. As it is, what 
is the influence in the adjoining territory? I could name a 
score of towns in which some price slasher is demoralizing 
trade for twenty-five miles around. The plan outlined 
would be a benefit to the dealers of the surrounding coun- 
try as then they would not be called upon to meet cut 
prices. 
, As to creating trade, I have been told at least a thousand 
times that a certain amount of building material is sold, 
and that ends it. Notwithstanding which it does not end 
it. A trade may be created for cement, front doors, porch 
work, ornamental windows, dining room rails, paint and even 
lumber. Years ago a dealer in furnishing goods in Chicago 
remarked to me, “Here is an outrageously shaped collar. 
Men need it no more than a toad needs a tail—they have 
collars enough—but today I have sold fifty dozen over the 
counter at retail, simply because they are advertised.’’ Peo- 
ple are precisely like sheep—the bell wether lifts his tail, 
jumps the fence and the others follow. A dealer told me 
that his clean profits for the year on front doors had ex- 
ceeded $2,000, for the reason that he carried the stock and 
advertised it. He had sold that year several doors as high 
as $25, while previously he doubted if a door to exceed in 
value $10 had been sold in the town. 

A trouble with the retail lumbermen is that too often ad- 
vertising in their opinion is synonymous with reduced 
prices. We look askant at the neighbor whose methods of 
selling goods are in harmony with the spirit of the twentieth 
century. The wholesale dealers and manufacturers load the 
trade journals with ads and I think the most of you have 
learned that the advertising does not stand for price cut- 
ting. It doesn’t mean price cutting with the reputable mer- 
chants of our cities who set aside from $50,000 to three 
times that amount for advertising expenses yearly. It 
means an exploitation of the goods they carry. It means a 
magnet to draw. 

I will cite an incident: A few years ago the inventor of 
a safety razor desiring to put it on the market by the mail 
route visited an advertising agent and told him that the 
razor could be produced and sold for $1. “That would be 
senseless,” said the agent. ‘With the right line of adver- 
tising you could as well get $5 for it. The price was placed 
at $5. The manufacturer has paid hundreds of thousands 
for advertising, and it is understood that the sales of the 
razor have made him independently rich. We are not sell- 
ing dry goods, collars and razors but we do sell goods which 
are amenable to the laws of advertising. And let me repeat 
the sentiment that the true object of advertising is not 
price cutting but trade getting. 

t may be asked again: What would there be to prevent 
a dealer from breaking away from the spirit of the agree- 
ment as embodied in this proposed advertising combination ? 
Of course he may break away. Not even handcuffs will hold 
some men, but as an inducement to play fair there would 
be a mutual interest, fresh and novel methods and the as- 
surance that the volume of trade would increase. I ask you 
not to forget, however, that I have said it might take a 
life insurance agent to put the plan on its feet. And should 
he fail he would have done no worse than others have done 
before him. 





Mail Order Houses. 


W. E. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., discussed 
‘Mail Order Houses.’’ He quoted from papers on this 
subject presented at the Minneapolis meeting of his 
association. He recommended the adoption of a resolu- 
tion against the parcels post. He pointed out that the 
mail order houses were trying to take out the cream of 
the sash and door business—the selling of stock sizes. 
He believed that publicity of cases in which buyers have 
been unsatisfactorily served by the mail order houses 
would soon materially reduce the amount of business 
they do in any community. Mr. Hollis declared: 

Others are watching the operations of the mail order 
houses breaking into the sash and door business, and as 
sure as they make a success we may bid a fond goodbye 
to the sash and door business except in dribbles. Give 
up hoping that any power on earth can stop their 
progress by cutting off their source of supply, and go 
into the defense of your business along educative lines. 
If your first efforts don’t seem to be effective, keep right 
at it persistently. 

What we want you to carry home with you is the idea 
that you must each of you be a self-constituted active 
committee of one to arouse your community. Tell your 
neighbor and have him tell his friend and pass the word 
along. It must be voluntary, individual action, but it 
must be prompt and must be vigorous and must be per- 
sistently kept up. 

Finally, meet the price at all hazards. Make it your 
business to find out how many and who among your 
customers are corresponding with mail order houses and 
have their catalog and see that they have no occasion 
to send away. Cut off the volume of business at one end 
while you increase the volume of labor and expense. at 
the other end, and the problem is solved. 


Nels Darling, of Oklahoma City, Okla., followed with 


a vigorous speech along the same line and by his oratory 
aroused much enthusiasm. He urged the dealer to put 
on an air of prosperity, to show some interest in his 
customers and improve his busjness generally. 

C. P. Ives, of Baldwin, Kan., asked the assistance 
of the members in the work of the committee on 
necrology. 

J. H. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., presented a 
verbal report of the work of the National Reciprocal 
Demurrage Convention and the subsequent work of its 
executive committee. 

Resolutions on Railroads. 

E. M. Adams, of Mound City, Kan., presented the 
following resolutions, to be considered Thursday morn- 
ing: 

WHEREAS, The steadily increasing delays in the handling 
of the freight traffic of the country have to a great extent 
paralyzed business and caused great loss to both shippers 
and receivers of lumber and other commodities, as well as 
to the railroads themselves ; and 

WHEREAS, The railroad companies seem to be either dis- 
inclined or incapable by their own unaided efforts of rem- 
edying these deplorable conditions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty of Congress 
to enact laws giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
supervision over this phase of interstate traffic, with a 
view to assist and compel railroads to furnish sufficient and 
suitable cars, motive power, trackage and terminal facili- 
ties for conducting the traffic business of the country in a 
prompt, safe and economical manner, and thus better per- 
form their duties to the public as common carriers and at 
the same time secure a greater margin of profit for their 
stockholders. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of inducing the railroads 
to promptly supply cars for loading, and when loaded to 
move them to destination with all practicable speed, also 
to induce receivers to unload and release them promptly, 
we are in favor of a national reciprocal demurrage law, so 
framed as to —- about these results and with penalties 
sufficient to compel a rigid observance of the law. 

Resolved, That we realize that the interests of shippers 
and the railroads run on parallel lines, and in many re- 
spects are nearly identical. We wish it distinctly under- 
stood that we are not prejudiced against railroads, but, on 
the contrary, we regard them as our friends, in whose 
prosperity we should take a friendly interest; in fact, we 
consider them the greatest factor in the development of 
our country and our advanced civilization. We also believe 
that if their efficiency can ‘be increased it will be of vast 
benefit to the commercial interests of our country as well 
as to those who have invested their money in the stock of 
the roads. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve and indorse the work 
of the National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention held at 
Chicago, January 5, and the action of the committee ap- 
pointed at that convention. 

Resolved, That we call our senators and representatives 
in congress to do all in their power to secure such legis- 
lation by the congress as will carry these ideas into effect 
at the earliest practical moment. 


(Concluded on Page 58G.) 





HONORING EARLY TRADITIONS. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 
cern Mr. Whiting is president and W. S. Whiting is 
secretary and treasurer and general manager. 

The Whiting Manufacturing Company was organized 
early in 1905 by Mr. Whiting and his brother, following 
the reorganization of the former Whiting milling concern 
at Elizabethton as the Bradley Lumber Company. In 
Carter and Johnson counties, Tennessee, southeast of. 
Abingdon and across the state line, was secured a large 
tract of standing timber upon which to operate. This 
tract is estimated to contain 75,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods, white pine and hemlock. A similar tract was 
bought in Mitchell county, North Carolina, on which is 
estimated to be 1,000,000 feet of oak, ash and poplar. 
No better site for the location of a mill was to be found 
than Abingdon, which has unusual shipping facilities, 
afforded by the railroads and their connecting lines. 
Abingdon is about fourteen miles from Bristol, Tenn., 
which is the lumber center of eastern Tennessee and 
western Virginia. The Whiting plant is located directly 
on the Virginia-Carolina railway, over which shipments 
can be made to the four points of the compass over con- 
nections made by the Southern railway, and the Norfolk 
& Western and Virginia & Southwestern railroads. The 
mill was formerly operated by the Wiitings at Elizabeth- 
ton. It is of the single band type and has a capacity 
of 50,000 feet of lumber a day. The experience of Mr. 
Whiting and his brother permitted of an arrangement 
of the plant so as to effect the most economical handling 
of logs and lumber and at the same time to produce a 
high grade output. The plant includes a thoroughly 
equipped planing mill with a large resaw, a double sur- 
facer of heavy capacity, a matcher, ripsaws and a dry 
kiln with a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber. The 
plant is a modern one in every respect and is a represen- 
tative one of the district. 

The output of the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
is handled exclusively by the Janney-Whiting Lumber 
Company, of Philadelphia. In addition to this stock the 
Janney-Whiting concern handles the cut of several other 
southern hardwood mills. The activity of the hardwood 
markets in the east for several years has resulted in an 
unprecedented demand and Mr. Whiting as the active 
head of the wholesaling concern has taken full advantage 
of the conditions. 

Another lumber enterprise in which Mr. Whiting is 
interested as a stockholder is the Buchanan Lumber Com- 
pany, of Judson, N. C. The company owns a tract of 
timber in Swain and Graham counties, on the Asheville 
& Murphy branch of the Southern railway. This tract 
of timber consists of poplar, oak and chestnut and is 
estimated to contain 60,000,000 feet. A band mill with 
a capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber a day is operated at 
Judson. 

Mr. Whiting never has had time to enjoy the fellow- 
ship and companionship found in membership in fra- 
ternal or social organizations. He is a republican in 
politics but lacks political ambition. 

He married Miss Abbie Alice Irwin at Boston, Mass., 
September 15, 1887.. A boy—Frank Rice Whiting—now 
in his fourteenth year, has blessed this union. 
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LEADING’MEMBERS OF THE YELLOW PINE ASSOCIATION DISCUSS RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 


At the annual meeting last week of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association a spirited three-cornered 
discussion participated in by I. C. Enochs, of Jackson, 
Miss.; R. A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo., and T. H. 
Johnson, of Birmingham, Ala., grew out of the introduc- 
tion of the resolution expressing the approval of the 
association of the steps which had been taken to 
ameliorate the transportation evils which now exist. ‘This 
discussion was reproduced in part in the telegraphic 
report of the proceedings, but in view of the earnestness 
which characterized the utterances of these three gen- 
tlemen and the general interest therein it is well to 
reproduce in full the debate. Mr. Long replied to Mr. 
Enochs’ speech in support of the resolution, and the 
subsequent debate is given in full herewith: 


R. A. Long (after inspection of resolution)—This resolu- 
tion I had called for for this reason: Mr. Enochs in discus- 
sing the question laid special emphasis on this thought— 
that he could not understand why there should be any 
objection to this matter with our railroad friends. Now 
if that is a correct statement of the fact we can do away 
with further discussion on this subject. But your resolu- 
tion, or your substitute to the resolution offered, Mr. Enochs, 
does not mean a discussion of this matter with our railroad 
friends, but through a third party. 

Mr. Enochs—If you understand me to limit the discussion 
of the proposition to the railroad people alone why, you mis- 
understand me. I did not purpose, nor was it the purpose 
of the resolution, to place that limitation on it. It has 
gone beyond that limit. 

Mr. Long—Then you did not mean just what you said? 

Mr. Enochs—Of course, that may not be; I may not 
have made myself clear on that point. 

Mr. Long—In other words, you mean to discuss this with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the passage of 
of a law that will cause the politicians to deal directly and 
discuss the matter with the railroad men? 

Mr. Enochs—I mean to say this—Mr. Millard and I 
predicate this resolution on this proposition: Mr. Millard, 
as chairman of the transportation committee of the associ- 
ation and a member of the executive committee appointed 
by the National Reciprocal Demurrage Association—we 
propose to support this committee which has this matter in 
hand. There is no doubt about that contention. 

Mr. Long—I understood you to say you wished to discuss 
it with the railroad people instead of having a law passed 
for the purpose of forcing the railroad 

Mr. Enochs—If I said that or if you understood me that 
way there is a misapprehension. 


Railroad Men’s Limitations. 


Mr. Long—Very well. I am opposed to this resolution 
for the reason that I believe we already have too much 
legislation. We are dealing in this resolution with two 
classes of people—one the politicians and the other their 
representatives, as has been stated very justly by Mr. 
Enochs—and representing an industry that means more 
for the development of this country than any industry in 
all of this country. It is not to be denied that the railroad 
companies have made a vast amount of money. Mr. Enochs 
has dwelt very forcibly upon the money that they are 
making and have been making, and he takes exception to the 
fact that they are distributing these earnings in large 
measure through the dividends rather than for the better- 
ment of their properties. He claims that they should have 
anticipated the immense increase in tonnage and have been 
prepared to have taken care of it. 

There was a time when I believed, and I expect the 
majority of you believed, that the railroad men stood head 





and shoulders above the men representing any other kind of ~ 


industry in this country. It is possible they do, but they 
are not prophets of old, neither are they prophets of modern 
times. Hence they have been unable to anticipate, even in 
a remote degree, the product of the soil; they could not 
foresee and tell what we were going to produce in this 
country to such an extent as to provide for every emer- 
zency. 

These men are managing these industries for the profit 
they can make out of them, in order that they may better 
their properties; in order that they may divide their 
dividends among the stockholders. 

The president of one of the largest systems of railway 
in this country—I can mention his name, Mr. Ripley, of 
one of the best managed roads in this country—told me 
in a conversation something like twelve months ago that 
he realized of course that they were short on equipment, 
that they were short on motive power, and that they were 
short on terminal facilities, but he said: “Each year we 
have thought that this would be the last year of prosperity, 
and we would commence to experience seasons of depres- 
sion.” And as any prudent man or class of men would do, 
they have reasoned that a few years ago we were passing 
through times of distress, and a large majority of our 
railroads were in the hands of receivers, and they did not 
want to get into that condition again; so they bought as 
sparingly as they thought good judgmeut would dictate, and 
they have found of course that their judgment had mis- 
carried, and the result is that we have found them simply 
unable to take care of the business that has been offered to 
them. He said: “It is useless to say that it has not been 
our desire to take care of this business and handle it. And 
why? Would not any business man seek to do that which 
would fill his coffers with profit, that he might better his 
properties, and that he might scatter his dividends to the 
stockholders ?”’ 

Now this condition of affairs has come upon us: I dare 
say there is scarcely a man in this presence who is pos- 
sessed of reasonably good mill property who is not aston- 
ished when he looks over the balance sheet today and sees 
the value of his business as compared to five or six years 
ago. This has been induced because of the immense agricul- 
tural production and because of the prosperous times which 
have gone far beyond our fondest expectations. 

Dream the best we might dream, we had, I dare say, 
begun to think of the profits that we have made actually. 

These railroad men are as human as we are. The business 
has grown beyond their expectations; their terminals are 
inadequate to handle the business. Take this street out in 
front here; thousands of people can pass, but when it is 
congested nobody can get through, and that is where the 
principal trouble is. 


Fair Play for All. 


{ have not the cause of any railroad company to contend 
for; but I do believe that men should be just, and they 
ought to be fair. There is nothing to be gained by taking 
advantage of our fellow men. You look over your experience 
of the last few years and you will find that success belongs 
to those men who are inclined to be honest and fair and 
just with their fellow men. I do not believe that we ought, 
through legislation, cripple an industry that is doing more 
to civilize the world, save the gospel of Jesus Christ, than 
any other influence. I think we should deal with these 
people fairly, and should not sit silently by with our tongues 
tied, but I do not believe in saying to these men: “If you 
do not do this we will force you to do it through law.” 

I think we represent an industry in which there is brains, 
and I believe these brains can be expressed legitimately and 
fairly before the committee of railroad men and secure the 
results that we want. I believe we can always obtain better 
results when we deal directly with the men whom we want 


to do business with rather than to go at it through a third 
man. ‘ 

So I am not positively in favor of this association taking 
this step—appointing a committee for the purpose of keep- 
ing in close touch with the railroad industries with which 
we have to do business and keep before them our conditions 
and our wants—and I believe through that kind of proce- 
dure we can obtain the results which we seek, and I believe 
that in going to the legislature and telling the politicians 
of this it will have a-tendency to frighten the people and 
cause them to stop buying these railroad securities, and in 
the end it will reduce their opportunities of obtaining money 
with which to make their betterments and build additional 
lines of railroads and take care of these products. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I trust we will vote down this 
proposition and in lieu thereof appoint the committee that 
I have just suggested. [Applause.] 


Sentiment Sustained by a Story. 


T. H. Johnston—I suppose all of us, in one sense, want to 
accomplish the same thing—we are all honest in that—but 
are looking at it from a different standpoint, and we see 
the thing with different eyes. 

Now, the gentleman who has just spoken speaks of fair- 
ness and justness and right. I believe in that as firmly as 
he does; the only thing is the question of what is fairness— 
what is justice, and what is right to the railroads. 

All of you are familiar with the fact that a few years 
ago the railroads started to charge us demurrage when 
we failed to unload their cars promptly. Some of your 
manufacturers did not have quite as much experience with 
that as the retail men or the wholesale men, but some of us 
who had to pay .these demurrage charges felt pretty hard 
about it, and yet you hardly find a shipper or receiver of 
goods throughout the country who does not believe that 
demurrage laws are fair and just, and that they should be 
made to pay them. 

Now, why should not the railroads pay the same to us, 
when they tie up our goods, when they hold them? We 
are proposing to treat them just as they are treating us; 
that is, to make them pay when they delay, like we pay 
when we delay. 

Then they will find that they can and will move freight 
faster than they are now doing. 

I am getting along pretty well in years, but I remember 
very distinctly a good many years ago there was a certain 
lesson that seemed to me very long, and I said that I 
could not learn it. I was honest in believing that I could 
not. My mother had a little riding whip, and after a little 
use of that riding whip upon my back I learned that lesson. 
[Laughter.] I find the same rule holds good in life; you 
put a coal of fire on the turtle’s back, or the tortoise, and 
it moves it a little bit. I will tell you there are great 
underlying principles in this world that make people do 
things. One principle is because it is right to do these 
things; another principle is because people expect to gain 
by doing them; the third, and the greatest, is because, in 
God's own words—someone said that no one ever heard a 
lumberman quote from the Bible before—of the fear of con- 
sequences if you don’t do it. 

These are the three great principles that the Lord AIl- 
mighty holds up to govern this world. 

And so I say that these railroads if they understand that 
they don’t do these things they are going to get into trouble 
you will find going right on and doing it. 

Every great thing that the Anglo-Saxon race has gotten 
today has come. through effort—and has come through a 
great deal of effort, and has come threugh opposition. I 
tell you, eternal vigilance is the price of liberty—and it is 
the price of a great many other things besides liberty. We 
have to be alive and alert; we have to exert ourselves. 

I heard a little story the other day. I don’t vouch for its 
truth, however, but I will tell it to you to illustrate my 
point. It is said that on a balmy spring morning near 
Chicago some people brought some cans of milk and set 
them down on a railroad track to be shipped into the city 
of Chicago to go to one of the hotels—we will say for 
instance the Auditorium. Pretty soon a boy came along and 
took off the top of two of those cans, and while the top 
was off a couple of enterprising frogs came hopping along. 
As they hopped and hopped and hopped one frog hopped 
into one can and the other frog into the other can. Then 
the boy came along and he put the top back on the can; 
he did not notice the frogs in there. The frogs were in a 
pretty bad fix; they were all covered over with milk, and 
one frog said: ‘W-e-ep—w-e-e-p—w-e-e-p, I am going to 
die! Going to die! Going to die!” and when the top of 
the can was taken off at the Auditorium hotel sure enough 
there was a dead frog, and the milk had to be thrown out 
and lost. 

Now the other frog when he found that he was in that 
fix said: “B-r-r-r-o-o-m! B-r-r-r-o-o-m! B-r-r-r-o-o-m! I 
am in this can all right, but I am going to get out—going 
to get out—going to get out.” Well he kicked and he fought 
and struggled and kept on at that rate, and when they 
took the top off of that can, lo and behold there was a 
beautiful little pat of butter, and sitting on top of the 
little pat of butter was the frog. [Laughter.] 

I tell you, brethren, if you go to work and back up the 
work that has already been done in Washington it will be 
that which we should do; but if we, like the frog, are not 
willing to make the fight and to show that we have some 
rights and to stand up for them we will not be able to do 
anything. 

Faith in American Institutions. 

Mr. Enoch—I do not agree with Mr. Long in his propo- 
sition that we have too much legislation. Our constitutional 
government, as we have it, and civil liberty, as it exists in 
its best form, wrought by the genius of the Anglo-Saxon, in 
its best form in our country, in our United States, is the 
result of legislation and our legislators. 

I will not deny that in this effort, in this onward move- 
ment—in this evolution which has brought us to the status 
which we have obtained today and which puts us in the 
front rank among the civilized nations of the world—we 
have had a great deal of legislation that has not been ideal, 
or according to perhaps my conception or Mr. Long's con- 
ception or somebody else’s conception of the law. 

But go back and take constitutional government as it was 
right at the start—the Anglo-Saxon law in its insular situa- 
tion in England—and bring it over to this larger insular 
situation and let it go on for a hundred years, and see 
what the influence of the United States has lately been 
able to accomplish for the peace of the world; then do you 
say that we have not wrought for civilization, for religion, 
more than any other nation under heaven? And then say 
that this instrument—this legislation which has given us 
these grand results—although there may have been some 
inequalities, some improprieties in it, is at fault? 

. I deny, in behalf of the civilization and in the progress 
of all the industry of the United States—I say I deny it! 

We have not had too much legislation, and of that I 
call upon you to judge by the results which are shown by 
the civilization and in the progress of the American people. 
No other nation has accomplished what we have accom- 
plished. Our political status is the best in the world; you 
eannot deny our politics nor even our politicians that credit 
which is their due. ’ 

Sirs, our president and our government stand today as 
the best expression of an arbiter that the world has ever 
seen, and the essence of law and of culture and of religion 
wrought out by the Hebrew and by the Greek and by the 
Roman, all driven down to one time, when Christ came, and 
taken up and put into uniform and brought forward 2,000 
years—it all means that man can be trusted to arbitrate for 
man, and that you may, under constitutional government, 


find integrity in the human breast in which you may con- 
fide, and that is what we have—this dignity which is ex- 
pressed in the president of the United States, and that is 
the dignity to which I appeal. 

Every citizen, not only of the United States but of the 
world, has the right to be glad that this civilization has 
been wrought, and that we have this splendid type of re- 
ligious civilization as the result of our political form of 
government—and of our politics and of our legislation. 

The resolution then being put to vote resulted in the 
following expression of the body: 

Ayes, 35. 

Noes, 12. 

The president—‘‘The motion is carried, and it is so 
ordered.’’ 


REORGANIZATION OF A FOREST CITY CONCERN. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The new year sees a re- 
organization of the Central Lumber Company which 
promises to place it among the foremost of the general 
wholesalers in this section of the country and gives to 
Cleveland another strong lumber firm. 

The Central Lumber Company was organized several 
years ago to do a general wholesale business. It is 
closely affiliated with several of the good local yards and 
its business has grown wonderfully. At the first of the 
year F. E. Kimball, its former efficient manager and sec- 
retary, resigned, and J. W. Wagner and George N. Com- 
fort became members of the organization. The present 








J. W. WAGNER, VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER. 
Vice President and Manager Central Lumber Company. 
officers are W. H. Teare, president; J. W. Wagner, vice 
president and manager; George N. Comfort, secretary, 
and George N. Gynn, treasurer. C. A. Krauss, jr., for- 
merly vice president, remains a director but declined re- 
election in order to provide offices for the two new men 

who will actively manage the affairs of the company. 
Messrs. Wagner and Comfort are among Cleveland’s 
prominent and progressive young lumbermen and their 
connection with the company forecasts success. Mr. 
Wagner has lived in Cleveland since 1895, when he be- 





GEORGE N. COMFORT, SECRETARY. 


came connected with the Albert Pack Company. Shortly 
after this he became connected with the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company and ‘his rise has been steady and de- 
served. For the last nine years he has been manager of 
the yellow pine department of his company, which posi- 
tion he has held with marked success. 

George N. Comfort has been brought up in the lumber 
business, his boyhood home being Alpena, Mich. In 
1899 he came to Cleveland with F. R. Gilchrist & Co. in 
their local yard. When the company sold its Cleveland 
plant he returned with it to Michigan, but four years ago 
accepted. a position with the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company. For the last three years he has been manager 
of the hemlock department of his company. 

With two such young hustlers at its head the Central 
Lumber Company is assured of a satisfactory and suc- 
cessful business career, 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 


Bessemer—The Central Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $26,000; A. C. Kyser, G. E. and I. Whitley. 

Gulfcrest—The Vigor-George Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; F. Vigor, J. F. George and S. J. 
Vigor. 


Mobile—The Pine Lumber & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $4,000; J. C. Miles, H. J. Daniels, T. Payne 
and others. 

Montgomery—-The Adams-Watts Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $6,000; C. S. Adams, T. C. and E. 8. 
Watts. F 

California. 

San Francisco—The Macdonald Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $200,000; D. B. Macdonald, W. K. Mc- 
Cullough and A. V, Beronio. 

Colorado. 

lliff—The lliff Lumber Company, authorized capital 

$10,000; C. A. Hayward, F. H. Dill and D. B. Delzell. 
Connecticut. 

Hazardville—The Amos D. Bridge’s, authorized capital 

$150,000. f 
Florida. 

Watertown—The Paul & Waymer Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $125,000; R. H. Paul, J. J. Paul and 
F. E. Waymer. 

Illinois. 

Aurora—The Samuel Wymond Cooperage Company, 

authorized capital $200,000; G. H. Davis, president; R. J. 


Wymond, secretary. 
Chicago—The American Casket Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital 3100, 000.——The Newstedt Manu- 


facturing Company, authorized capital $10,000.——The 
Star Chair Company, authorized capital $10,000. 
Freeport—The Stover Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; D. €. Stover, P. S. Stover and W. A. 
Hance, 
Iowa. 


Clinton—The Musser-Grant Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; G. H. Musser, C. C. Musser and F. 
Grant. Ep 

Milton—The Milton Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


tal $25,000; D. A. Miller and others. 
Kentucky. 
Middlesboro — The Middlesboro Lumber .Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; T. L. Henritz, W. W. Hen- 


W. Purcell. 
Louisiana. 


Morganza—The Beauvis Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; F., V. A. and E. Beauvis. 

Shreveport—The G. W. Signor Tie Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; G. W. Signor, C. W. Billeiter and 
F. Fonville. 


ritz and W. 


Maryland. 


Salisbury—The Taylor Lumber Company, authorized 
c apital $30,000; O. W. Taylor, W. M. Day, S. A. Graham 
and others. 
Massachusetts. 


The Keith Car & Manufacturing Company, 
capital $600,000. 
Michigan. 

Croswell—The McIntyre Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $6,000. 

Detroit—The Detroit Machinery Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; G. W. Willebrands and P. J. Smith 
Grand Rapids—The American Improved Box Company, 
authorized capital $50,000.——The Veneer Machine Com- 
pany, authorized capital $35,000; E. P. Tietsort, A. W. 
Hompe, R. W. Irwin and others._—The United Tan- 
ners Timber Company, authorized capital $150,000; all 
paid in; V. A. Wallin, C. Gerber, C. B. Kelsey and C. F. 
Young. 

Ithaca—The Ithaca Lumber Company, authorized cap- 


ital $10,000. 
Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Stackhouse-Windsor Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. M. Stackhouse, E. M. Windsor and H. 
J. Gearhart. 

Stillwater—The St. Croix Timber Company, authorized 
capital $35,000; W. Kaiser, W. F. Mackey and D. Tozer. 


Mississippi. 


Gulfport—The Gulfport Creosoting Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. T. Jones and others. 

Magee—The Union Lumber & Gin Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000; W. A. Wed, J. A. and W. A. Thames. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Terry Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000. 

St. Louis—The Lumbermen’s Drayage Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; all paid; C. S. Kohlbry, L. Kohl- 
bry and L. S. Rassieur. The Victor — Manu- 
facturing Company, authorized capital $25,000. 

Webb City—The C. E. .Matthews Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; C. E. Matthews, N. C. Mat- 
thews and C. Bonesteel. 

Montana. 

Columbia Falls—The A. L. Jordan Lumber Company, 

authorized capital $10,000; A. L. Jordan and others. 
Nebraska. 

Hastings—The Oliver Lumber Company, 
capital $25,000. 

Omaha—The Omaha Hardwood Lumber Company, = 


a eapital $75,000; G. D. Douglas, A. and F 
Field. 


Boston 
authorized 








authorized 


New Jersey. 


Holly Beach—The J. H. Coombs Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; J. H. Coombs, T. 8S. Goslin and 
Cc. H. Shormaker.——The F. E. Smith Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; F. E. Smith, G. M. Smith and 


M. Smith. 
New York. 


Albany—The Albany Supply Company, authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; W. Taylor, E. J. Gibbs and F. W. Cameron. 

Brooklyn—The Hughes Lumber & Grain Company, 
authorized capital $12,000; C. A. Hubbard, H. C. Scearce 
and T. J. Hughes. 

Dansville—The Klink Motor Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $400,000. 

Lake George—The Lake Pete Boat Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $10,000. 
¢ Lyons—The Baker Cart Company, authorized capital 
15.000. 

New York City—The Bronx Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; J. F. Cronin, H. V. Cronin and J. F. 
Cunningham. J. & C. Fischer, authorized capital 
$300,000.——The French Broad Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; G. J. Dittmar, B. H. Burr and T. 

. Young.——H. & S. G. Lindeman, authorized capital 
$100,000.——The Montcalm Company, authorized capital 
$5,000; J. W. Miller, S. P. West and M. L. Gainer.— 





NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


The Standard Flooring Company, authorized capital $20,- 
000; R. Noel, P. Noel and H. H. Honigbaum. 


North Carolina. 


Gibsonville—The Vortex Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $6,000; W. R. Wood and others, 

Lincolnton—The Piedmont Mantel & Show Case Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000. 

Norlina—The Laws Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; N. H. Tate, J. H. Foust and W. G. Hall. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Stewart-Rdy Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; W. H. Stewart, G. S. Stewart, 
Cc. J. Hunt and others. 

Dayton—The Eagle Mills Company, authorized capital 
$1,000; F. J. Ach, B, C. Canby and others. 

Sandusky—The Sandusky Grille & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $200,000. 


Oklahoma Territory. 
Hooker—The Bolin & Hall Company, authorized cap- 
ital $15,000; J. R. Bolin, G. C. Brown, R. Hall and others. 


South Carolina. 


Walhalla—The Chattooga River Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; R. T. Jaynes, J. Lockley, W. 
S. Price and others. 

Tennessee. 


Knoxville—The Alyce Mineral Company, authorized 
capital $400,000; J. G. Sterchi, C. Gothard and W. 4 
amm. 

Memphis—The Hartzell Handle Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; I. Hartzell, B. W. Mann, J. W. Canada 
and others. 

Texas. 


Bollinger—The Higginbotham, Currie Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; R. W. Higginbotham, J. F. Currie 
and S. Mack. 

Hasse—The Hasse Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; E. S. Hooper, W. C. Akard and 8S. J. Mitchell. 

Paris—The Whaley Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; W. F. Johnson, S. M. Stone and J. C. Gib- 
bons, jr. 

Stanton—The Stanton Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $10,000. 
Virginia. 


Charlottesville—The Eagle Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $150,000; I. H. Saunders, W. H. 
Saunders, H. W. White and others. 


Washington. 


Auburn—The Kelly-Bangs Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

Everett—The Green Bay Logging & Timber Company, 
— capital $12,000; H. W. Holmes and P. Gar- 

ner. 

Raymond—The Cedar River Logging Company, author- 
ized capital $18,000; B. H. Nelson and others.——The 
Willapa Boom Company, authorized capital $5,000; W. 
S. Cram and T. H. Donovan. 

Tacoma—The Lindstrom-Berg Cabinet Works, author- 
ized capital $35,000; C. W. Lindstrom and G. Berg. 


Wisconsin. 


Grand Rapids—The Hardwood Land & Improvement 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; D. J. Arpin, E. P. 
Arpin and C. E. Phillips. 

Milwaukee—The White Oak Lumber & Plantation 
Company, + og ag —— $100,000; H. Wegwart, L. 
I. Friend and A. §8. 

Sauk City—The 0 Lumber & Coal Company, 
authorized capital $20,000, all paid in. 

Superior—The Western Timber Syndicate, authorized 
capital $100,000; C. Z. Luse, L. T. Powell and M. Ducey. 

Waukesha—The Waukesha Box Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 


Bedford—Mail addressed to John A. Turner is delivered 
to John E =“ of Vernon. 

Buttston—M. ea. is listed in the rating books as 
operating a saw mill, but mail addressed to him is returned 
undelivered 

Camp Hill—W. A. Gross is operating a saw mill here. 

Consul—The King Lumber Company is at Prentice in- 
stead of Consul, as given by the rating books. 

Monroeville—C. C. Yarborough is no longer in the lum- 
ber business. 

Montgomery—The Mutual Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $500,00 

Rosehill—Mail addressed to Jones Wright is returned 


undelivered. 
Arkansas. 


Augusta—C. H. Watson & Co. are o eenting a saw mill 
of 10,000 feet daily capacity’-at this point 

Blackton—J. W. Lusk is out of the lumber business. 

Camden—Schafer Bros. are listed in the rating books 
as operating a saw mill. They went out of business in 
June, 1906. 

Carthage—The Carthage Lumber eal has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $40 

Casa—R. H. Johnson advises us he is no longer in the 
lumber business. 

Cedar Glades—Spoon & Thompson are operating a saw 
mill here. 

Chidester—The Standard Novelty Works, of Texarkana, 
advises us they have discontinued their plant at this point. 

Cotton Plant—A. F. Maberry has sold his saw mill at 
_— point to the M. Leeds Lumber Company, of May- 

erry. 

DeQueen—The Choctaw Lumber Company is rated in the 
rating books as operating a saw mill, they advise that they 
have none at the present time. 

Fayetteville—Pitkin Mayes & Co. advise us they are not 
= the saw mill business, although the rating books give 

em. 

Fort Smith—The Mansfield Lumber & Mercantile Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $250,- 
000. They will put in a yard at Muskogee, I. T. 

Grays—Newton J. Hays operates a planing mill instead 
pM nay Be a rere of hardwood lumber as given by 
rating 

Hawes. E. Davis & Son are listed in the rating books 
as operating a saw mill here. The correct firm name is 
R. E. Davis & Bro. 

Jacksonville—The Muirhead Shingle Company, of Mor- 
rell and Newport, are listed in the rating books as having 
their postoffice at this point, but mail addressed to them is 
returned undelivered. 

Jonesboro—B. K. Turner is listed in the rating books 
as operating a saw mill here. He died in October, 1905. 

Ladd—A. P. Ladd & Co. advise us they are out of the 
shingle and lumber business. 

Luxora—Frank Wolverton is listed in the rating books 
as operating a saw mill at this point. He writes from 
Blytheville that he is not a lumber manufacturer. 

Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber & Mercantile Company 
has increased its capital stock to $250,000. 

Marked Tree—The Marked Tree Lumber Compan 
listed in the rating books as operating a saw mill. Thee 
discontinued the saw mill business over a year ago. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Mulberry—J. E. Williams & Son are no longer in the 
a business here, the mill having burned November 

Newport—Jacob Seavers is listed in the rating books 
as operating a saw mill. Mail addressed to him at this 
point is returned with the oaenen that he is dead. 

Pine Bluff—Mail addressed to L. L. Campbell is returned 
undelivered. 

Pocahontas—The White Oak Lumber Company, listed as 
operating a saw mill here, advises us it quit operations 
last year. 

Redfield—The Collins Lumber Company advises us that 
it has discontinued business. 

South Bend—The saw mill formerly owned at this point 
by the C. E. Strifler Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been sold to the Helena Box Company, of Helena. 

Tuckerman—Patrick Bros., listed as operating a saw 
mill at this point, advise us they have discontinued busi- 
ness. 

California. 


Half Moon Bay—R. I. Knapp has been succeeded by H. 
G. Knapp & Son. 

Los Angeles—The National Mill & Lumber Company is 
out of the lumber business. 

Ocean Park—Billheimer & Lathrop Lumber Company re- 
cently entered the lumber business. 

San Francisco—The Pacific Tank Company has bought 
the plant of the Mercantile Box Company. 


Connecticut. 


Meriden—A. M. Butler and D. J. Roberts have formed a 
partnership to engage in the lumber business. 
New Haven—oO. S. Richards is out of the lumber busi- 


ness. 
Winsted—Balch & Platt have been succeeded by Platt 
Coe. 
Colorado. 


Silverton—Ernest Grill & Co. have been succeeded by the 
San Juan Lumber Company. 


Plorida. 


Buff Springs—The Phenix Mill Company has been suc- 
ceeded by G. R. Stanton. 

Montbrook—The McNail & Wade Land Company is in- 
correctly listed in the rating books as having a saw mill. 
It is a timber holding company. 

Oakhill—Jamison Lue Gim Gong is listed in one of 
the rating books. Mail to them should be addressed to the 
Indian Cypress Company. 

Osteen—The Bond Lumber Company, of Glenwood, is 
listed in one of the rating books as operating a saw mill 
here. It has no mill here. 

Georgia. 

Albany—The Mallet-Gray Lumber ye non f is listed in 
the rating books as a manufacturer of yellow pine. It op- 
erates no saw mill. 

Americus—C. P. Hammond is listed as having a saw 
mill here. He advises he has no saw mill nor timber 
interests at the present time. 

Augusta—The Artificial Stone & Supply Company has 
changed style to the Artificial Stone & Lumber Company. 

Brunswick—Cooney, Eckstein & Co. advise us they are 
dealers instead of manufacturers, as given by rating books. 

Doe Run—The Morrow Lumber Company has sold its saw 
mill to F. H. Wade. 

East Point—The East Point Lumber Company is listed 
in the oo books as manufacturers of yellow pine. It has 
no saw mil 

Long Pond—Peter Johnson, listed in the rating books 
as having a saw mill, advises us he is entirely cut out. 

Ohoopee—McKenzie & Chitty have been succeeded by D. 
K. McKenzie. 

Rockmart—Waters Bros. are out of the lumber business. 

Savannah—Reppard, Snedeker & Co., listed as having a 
saw and planing mill at this point, advise us they operate 
a planing mill and lumber yard. 

Thomasville—The Hebard Lumber Company, listed as 
having a saw and planing mill at this point, advise that it 
is not a manufacturer of lumber. 

Tifton—The Tifton Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is listed as having a saw and planing mill. It has no saw 


mill. 
Idaho. 
Cambridge—A. A. Caviness and Rodgers & Clare have 
been succeeded by the Cambridge Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 


Charleton has been succeeded by 





James Charleton & Son. 

Arlington—The W. M. sagem Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Neola Elevator Company. 

Benton—The Benton | t stnd Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Henry G. 

East St. Louis—C. 7. Miller has been succeeded by the 
G. L. Menk Manufacturing Company. 

Harrisburg—The J. B. Ford Lumber company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $35,000 to $55,000. 

Lenore—F. H. Cook has been succeeded by ‘the Neola 
Elevator Company. 

Leroy—George Igou has been succeeded by the E. R. 
Darlington Lumber Company. 

Potomac—Moss & Wise are out of the lumber business. 


Indiana. 


Akron—The Akron Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Frank T. Mann. 

Buckskin—V. Smith & Son are listed as manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber. Mail is returned undelivered. 

Crawfordsville—Hill & Robinson are listed by the rating 
books as having a saw mill at this point. Mail is returned 
undelivered 

Cutler—L. D. Shannon is out of the saw mill business. 

Depaw—Rothrock Bros. are — a saw mill here. 

Evansville—William H. Menson is listed by the rating 
books as operating a saw mill here, but mail to him is 
returned undelivered. 

Ferdinand—Mathias Olinger is out of the lumber busi- 


ess. 

Foltz—Frank Oliver is out of the saw mill business. 

Fountain City—Boren & Aughey have been succeeded by 
Boren, Garber Anderson. 

Gaston—The Gaston Tile Company has succeeded Brown, 
Ferguson & Miller at this point. 

Goshen—John A. Miller is retiring from the saw mill 
business. 

Gosport—Mail addressed to D. D. Shrock is returned 
nndelivered. 

Goston—Mail addressed to John Smoker is returned 
with the notation that he is unknown. 

Gwynville—W. W. Wilcoxon has discontinued the saw 
mill business. 

Indianapolis—The Long-Bell Lumber Company has re- 
moved its eastern office - 633 Indiana Pythian building. 

Madison—The B. H. & 8S. M. Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Indian Lumber Company. 

Martinsville—The Southern Indiana Lumber Company has 

an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Montgomery—Oliver Walker has gone out of the saw 
mill business. 

Mt. Vernon—Chas. Smith, jr., & Sons have discontinued 
their saw mill business, but will keep a lumber yard. 
oa M. Works has been succeeded by George 


Pekin—C. W. Crim is out of the lumber business—— 


Dave Matthews is not in the lumber business, as listed 
by the rating books 
Peru—Jos. Shrock, jr., is out of the saw mill business. 
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Shelburn—J. B. Dix has been succeeded by the Terre 
Haute & Mississippi Lumber Company. 

South Bend—The J. C. Paxton Lumber Company, instead 
of the John C. Parksen Lumber Company, has bought out 
the Deming, Winnie Lumber Company. The capital stock 
has been increased to $60,000.——J. H. Matthews has sold 
= Fort Deer, Tenn., saw mill to E. T. Robbs, of Halls, 

enn. 

Vincennes—R. O. James is listed in the rating books as 
operating a saw mill here. He states that he operates no 
saw mill, but deals in lumber by the car lots. 

Windfall—W. R. Eaily is out of the lumber business. 

Wolf Lake—Wm. O. Flory is listed as operating a saw 
mill here. He advises that his correct address is Kim- 
mell, where he operates a saw mill. 


Iowa. 


Bouton—Hans P. Seeman has been succeeded by the 
Dilenbeck Lumber Company. 

Exira—G. R. Spencer & Son have been succeeded by C. 
W. Spencer. 

Indianola—Lee Patterson has retired from the firm of 
Sigler & Patterson. F. C. Sigler will continue the business 
under the style of the Sigler Lumber Company. 

Marengo—J. W. Mathew & Son have been succeeded by 
A. B. Reser & Co. 

Sabula—Schramling, Cotton & McDoyle have been dis- 
solved. The business will be continued by Schraming & 
Cotton. 

West Branch—The West Branch Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Haines & Fisher. 


Kansas. 


Frankfort—Munson & Watson are out of the lumber 
business. 

Stockton—The Stockton Lumber & Coal Company has 
been succeeded by the Stockton Lumber Company. 


Kentucky. 


Annville—A. I. Isaacs is out of the lumber business. 

Ashland—The Keys-Fannin Lumber Company will re- 
move to Herndon, W. Va., where its saw mills are located. 

Middlesboro—The Welsh Lumber Company of Welsh, W. 
Va., will open a branch plant here. : 

Louisville—The Stotz Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded _by the Louisville Lumber Company. he J. P. 
Will Company has dissolved. 


Louisiana. 


Lake Charles—Daniel Goodman has been succeeded by 
Samuel Kinder & Co. 








Maine. 


Bangor—Henry Lord & Co. have gone out of the lum- 
ber business. 4 

Kingfield—The Hutson Lumber Company is out of the 
lumber business. 

Lewiston—The Builders’ Supply Company is closing out. 

Maryland. 

saltimore—Edward Brady & Son are out of the lumber 
business. 

Brunswick—R. B. Wenner is out of the lumber business. 

Hillsboro—Stewart & Jarrell are closing out. . 

Salisbury—George E. Mitchell is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 





Massachusetts. 


Boston—A. E. White has been succeeded by C. F. Wash- 
burn. 

Plymouth—L. T. Robbins has been succeeded by the L. T. 
Robbins Lumber Company. 

West Newton—William Kellar has been succeeded by J. 
H. and William Kellar. Ph dos 

Michigan. 

Detroit—The W. Harding Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $45,000. 

Lansing—The Rikerd Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $35,000 to $50,000. 


Minnesota. 


Breckenridge—The Nortz Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to. $50,000. 

Floodwood—C. B. Wilder has sold his saw mill to Mr. 
Peterson, of Gowan. 

Gordonsville— The Gordonsville Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by F. I. Crane. 

London—The London Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by F. I. Crane. 

New Ulm—Bingham Bros. are out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Spring Grove—Onsgard & Storlie has been succeeded by 
N. O. Onsgard. 

Stillwater—-The Musser, Sauntry Land & Logging Com- 
pany has sold its holdings to the David Tozer Company, 
Wm. Kaizer and W. F. Mackey. 

Missouri. 

Clarksburg—The Clark & Meyers Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Meyers & Hodge. 

Pickering—The Pickering Lumber Company has_ been 
succeeded by the Terry Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 

Richmond—The Child-Woodson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Jesse Child. 

St. Joseph—The Central Lumber Company is out of the 
lumber business. 

St. Louis—The Bagnell Timber Company has decreased 
its capital stock from $300,000 to $120,000. 


Montana. 


Missoula—The Cobban & Casey Lumber Company has 
been sueceeded by the Crescent Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


ae & Osborn have been succeeded by M. 
A. Osborn. 

Elkhorn—C. C. Holling has sold out to J. C. Mangold. 

Greenwood—M. D. Kern & Son have sold out. 

Hastings—Oliver, Oswold & Co., have been succeeded by 
the Oliver Lumber Company. 
; ee J. W. Kerns has sold out at this point to M. 
J. Mitton. : 

Lincoln—The Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Lincoln—The McChesney Lumber Company will remove 
to Bellevue. 

Long Pine—The Long Pine Lumber & Coal Company has 
sold out to J. E. Kirkwood. 

Red Cloud—William Sullivan has sold out to the Platt 


& Frees Company. 
New Hampshire. 
Manchester—W. F. Hubbard is out of the lumber busi- 


ness. 


West Lebanon—John K. Butman & Son are out of the 
lumber business. 











New Jersey. 
_ Hammonton—William H. Bernhouse has been succeeded 
by J. R. Imhoff. 
River Edge—A. Z. Bozart has been succeeded by A. Z. 
sozart & Bros. 
Winslow—J. R. Imhoff is reported closing out. 


New York. 


_ Bayside—George S. Roe has been succeeded by the Bay- 
side Lumber Company. 

North Tonawanda—Robertson & Roginson recently en- 
tered the lumber business. 


Oregon. 


Hobsonville—The Hadley Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Miami Lumber Company. 
hite Salmon—The White Salmon Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Swan-Hamann Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Berwick—The United States Lumber & Supply Company 
has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $150,000; 
all paid in. 

Butler—S. G. Purvis & Co. have dissolved. 

Colebrook—The South Mountain Lumber Company pro- 
poses to increase its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Dushore—The Dushore Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Dushore Planing Mill Company. 

Franklin—H. D. Hullin & Bro. are out of the lumber 
business. 

Grove City—John Floyd is out of the lumber business. 


South Carolina. 


Ulmers—The Brean Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


South Dakota. 
Deloit—The Mutual Lumber Company has closed up its 
yard here. 
° Tennessee. 


Kimmins—The Kimmins Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000 and changed its 
name to the W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Company. 

Roane county—The Tennessee Lumber & Manufacturing 
company has inereased its capital stock from $50,000 to 

75,000. 
Texas. 


Houston—The Crooker-Barrow. Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the E. L. Crooker Lumber Company, Mr. 
Barrow selling his interest to E. L. Crooker. 

Jewett—The Jewett Lumber & Hardware Company has 
sold out its stock to Allen Mills. 

Troup—W. S. Miles has been succeeded by Allen Mills. 

Vanderbilt—John F. Grant, of Galveston, has opened a 


yard here. 
Washington. 


Langley—The Lone Lake Lumber Company has reduced 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $3,600. 


Wisconsin. 
Amery—The Amery Lumber Company has reduced its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $25,000. 


Janesville—The Janesville Sash & Door Company has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy., 





CASUALTIES. 


California. 


San Francisco—A fire that broke out in the plant of J. 
H. Kruse January 18 damaged the plant to the extent of 


$25,000. 
District of Columbia. 
Washington—aA fire in the yards of Johnson & Wimsatt 
January 25 caused a loss amounting to $100,000. 


Iowa. 


Blakesburg—Fire of unknown origin at the plant of Jay 
Bros. caused a loss on the buildings and stock amounting 
to $13,000, with insurance of $8,400. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The planing mill of the Chess & Wymond 
Cooperage Company and 285,000 staves and barrel heads 
valued at $40,000 were destroyed by fire January 24. The 
loss is fully covered by insurance. 


Louisiana. 

Rankin—The plant of the Adams Lumber Company was 
destroyed by fire January 22, with a loss of between 
$15,000 to $18,000, and a small amount of insurance. 

Massachusetts. 


Boston—The sash and blind factory of A. W. Hastings 
& Co. was destroyed by fire January 15, with a loss of 


$4,000. 
Nebraska. 


Omaha—tThe large warehouse of the H. F. Cady Lumber 
Company was destroyed by fire January 18, with a loss 
of between $15,000 and $20,000; fully covered by insur- 
ance. 

Texas. 


Beaumont—aA dry kiln and 4,000 feet of lumber belonging 
to the Wisconsin Timber & Lumber Company were burned 
January 22, with a loss amounting to about $10,000. 

Virginia. 

Capeville—The saw and grist mill of Frank Parsons was 
destroyed by fire sompney 20, with a loss of $5,000 and no 
insurance. The plant will be rebuilt. 

Richmond—A dry kiln belonging to W. J. Whitehurst 
was burned with its contents, involving a loss of $20,000 
and no insurance. 

Rosslyn—A planing mill belonging to R. A. Thompson 
Bros. was destroyed by fire January 21, with a loss of 
$20,000. Insurance was carried but it is not known how 
much. 





Wisconsin. 


Thunder Lake—The mill of I. L. Pues & Son was damaged 

to the extent of $1,500 by fire January 20. 
Ontario. 

Brampton—The planing mill and sash factory of the 
Irvine Lumber & Fuel ss was destroyed by fire Janu- 
ary 24, with a large quantity of lumber. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Arkansas. 


Amity—R. Kilgore has purchased a site on which he will 
erect a saw mill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet and 
a planing mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Warren—The Newman Lumber Company will rebuild its 
saw mill which was recently burned. 


California. 


Beckwith—John McKenzie, in company with his brother 
and son, are having a saw mill built with a daily capacity 
of 40,000 feet. They have timber holdings amounting to 
30,000,000 feet. 

Lamoine—The Lamoine Lumber & Grading Company, 
which recently bought $300,000 worth of timber land, will 
build a saw mill in the heart of its timber. 


Idaho. 
Hayden Lake—M. D. Wright has completed his saw mill, 
which has a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 


Louisiana. 


Bogalusa—The Great Southern Lumber Company will 
erect a hotel that will cost $100,000. 


North Carolina. 
Salisbury—The J. Randall Williams Company. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will build a plant here, for which a site has 
been secured. 


Pennsylvania. 


Glassport—The Glassport Lumber Company is making 
improvements on its plant that will cost about $25,000. 

heffield—The Central Pennsyivania Lumber Company has 
secured the site on which it will build a saw mill entirely 
of concrete. The capacity of the mill will be 200,000 feet 
a day, which will be doubled by a night crew. 


Tennessee, 


Memphis—The National Handle Company will erect six 
large warehouses to be 50x216 feet. It will use them instead 
of dry kilns. 

Shelbyville—Shepard Bros. are erecting a large spoke, hub 
and rim factory which will give employment to quite a 


number of men. 
Virginia. 


Berkley—The Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company is pre- 
paring to rebuild dry kilns which were recently destroyed by 
lire. They are to be built of brick or concrete and will 


cost about $20,000. 
Washington. 


Spokane—The Inland Mill & Manufacturing ompene will 
make improvements to the extent of $30,000 on its plant. 
Dry kilns and buildings are to be built, also an engine 


installed. 
Wisconsin. 


seaver—Ferdinand Armstrong has built a saw mill at a 
cost of $30,000 on the site of the recently burned mill of 
Tagatz Bros. 

Kau Claire—The Northwestern Lumber Company has 
decided to expend $90,000 for a power plant to furnish 
electricity in Kau Claire. 

Kaukauna—The Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is preparing to enlarge its capacity by the addition of 
a saw mill. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Must Pay Damages for Death of Employee. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan 18.—A jury in the superior 
court of this county this week awarded $10,000 damages to 
Mrs. M. H. Olmstead against the Hastings Shingle Com- 
pany for the death of her husband, who fell into a shingle 
mer and was killed while at work in defendant company’s 
mill. 











Suit for Ownership. 


W. K. Rideout and M. C. Phillips, of Oshkosh, Wis., and 
the Lake Superior and Southern Railway, of which they 
are officers, have been made defendants in a suit for $14,000 
begun against them in the Federal court by R. P. Bronson, 
of Ishpeming, Mich. The suit is for the ownership of 
20,000 acres of land in northern Michigan, part payment 
for which is said to have been refused by the defendants. 





Settled Out of Court. 


The big case of F. H. Johnson, of Rhinelander, Wis., vs. 
the Marshfield Land & Lumber Company and the Copper 
River Land Company has just been settled out of court. 
The action was for damages arising from the alleged vio 
lation of the provisions of what was claimed to be an option 
on valuable timber lands, the damages claimed being $500,- 
000. The defendants showed that there had been no legal 
option according to their evidence. The Upham Lumber 
Company was another defendant in the suit. Former Gov- 
ernor W. H. Upham, of Wisconsin, is heavily interested. 





Meeting of Creditors. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 21.—A meeting of the creditors 
of L. Lewinthan, 808 east 5th street, was held at 203 
Broadway on Saturday afternoon. Lewinthan submitted a 
proposition whereby he asked for an extension of time from 
his creditors in the way of giving extension notes dated 
for six, eight and twelve months. A committee of creditors 
consisting of F. Eckenroth, Isadore Mossen, H. M. Suss- 
wein and John L. English were appointed to look into 
Lewinthan’s affairs and report at a later meeting. 


—_— 


Involuntary Bankruptcy in Gotham. 

New York, Jan. 20.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Louis Lampert and Isidore W. Horn, composing 
the firm of Lampert & Horn, dealers in lumber and building 
materials at the foot of Hast 107th street, by John L. 
English, creditor for $8,000, and the Standard Audit Com- 
pany, $65. It is alleged that the firm is insolvent, has made 
preferential payments of $2,000 and transferred real estate, 
materials and accounts of $12,000. Judge Hough appointed 
Charles D. Chase receiver, fixing his bond at $5,000. The 
liabilities are $50,000 and the assets $17,500. 








Dissolution of Partnership. 


SALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 20.—Harry E. Karr and Carville 
D. Benson, two young attorneys, were on January 18 ap- 
pointed receivers to take charge of the lumber business of 
Storck & Cook, on North Front street, and close it up for 
the benefit of those “interested. This action was taken by 
circuit court No. 2 on the petition of Henry E. Cook, one 
of the partners, who alleged that irreconcilable differences 
had developed which made it impossible for the partners to 
conduct the business satisfactorily any longer, and that 
while the enterprise had hitherto proved profitable, the 
assets greatly exceeding the liabilities, liquidation had now 
become necessary. The bill of complaint stated that the 
partnership was formed December 26, 1901, and that the 
petitioner had served written notice upon Clarence E. 
Storck, the other partner, terminating the partnership in 
accordance with the agreement formed at the time the firm 
was organized. The business has no connection with the 
mill and building enterprise conducted by Mr. Cook on 
his own account. 





Stave Concern in Trouble. 


TirFIN, Onto, Jan. 22.—An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against A. Bruner & Sons, of this 
city, who own and operate four stave, hoop and crate fac- 
tories, one located here, one at Gibsonburg, Ohio, one at 
Napoleon, Ohio, and one at Newport, Mich. The petition- 
ing creditors are the Tiffin Savings bank, which has a claim 
of a promisory note for $5,000, dated August 30, 1906, the 
note being due in four months with interest at 4 per cent; 
the City National bank, which also holds a promissory note, 
due on demand, dated January 2 last, bearing interest at 6 
per cent, and Baxter & Brown, whose claim amounts to 
$32.99. These creditors claim the bankrupt concern owes 
in the neighborhood of $75,000, while the property is 
valued at about $40,000. The concern is composed of A 
Bruner and his two sons, William O. and Harry. Besides 
the four factories, the tition makes mention of consider- 
able manufactured stock, logs and other material at the 
Tiffin plant, and logs and timber in woods near this city. 
Similar stocks are likewise referred to in connection with 
the other three plants. It is also stated that the senior 
member of the concern owns a house and lot at Defiance, 
Ohio, and a 60-acre farm near Defiance also, and that 
William O. Bruner owns a house and lot at Tiffin, while 
the concern also owns thirteen teams of horses, wagons and 
harness at the Tiffin plant. 

The petitioning creditors claim acts were committed in 
bankruptcy when the concern on the seventeenth paid A. 
Skransewsky, of this city, $594, on the fifth paying $1,000 
to the Wayne Hoop Company, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., and at 
eleven different dates between November 1 and December 31 
paying a total of $5,860.95 to the United Cooperage Com- 
any, of Cleveland; also paying another creditor $25. It 
s alleged that these payments were made to defraud the 
remaining creditors. It is further alleged that William O. 
Bruner transferred all his Tiffin realty to his wife on 
December 27, 1906. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two Changes in Dates—Annuals that Are Imminent—Memphians in Session—Exporters’ Yearly Gathering. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
February 5—Northwestern Hemlock Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
February 5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 
February 5, 6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Louisville, Ky. 


February 5, 6, 7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich. 

February 7—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

February 12-15—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

February 12—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

February 14, 15, 16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


February 16—Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 


February 19, 20, 21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


February 20—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


February 22—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshalltown, lowa. 


March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, Iowa. 


March 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C. 


May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 


May 23, 24—National Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


The Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Louisville hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., Tuesday and Wednesday, February 
5 and 6. The sessions are expected to be unusually 
interesting from the standpoint both of business and 
entertainment. The annual banquet will be held 
Tuesday night, and Wednesday evening the ladies will 
attend a theater party and a concatenation will be 
held at which a number of candidates will be shown 
the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. 














CENTRAL IOWA RETAILERS TO MEET. 


C. E. Greef, secretary of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, has issued a formal notice 
advising of the twelfth annual meeting of that or- 
ganization. This will be held at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
February 22, headquarters being at the Pilgrim hotel. 

The membership of the Central Iowa association is 
now in the neighborhood of 200, and includes about 
70 percent of the retail dealers within the jurisdiction 
of the organization. 

From present indications the attendance at the 
meeting will include representation from practically 
its entire membership. 





~ 


CHANGED ITS DATE. 

Secretary C. M. Porter, of the Southern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, advises the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN that a change has been made in the date of the 
annual meeting of that association. It will be held at 
the Chamberlain hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, February 12, 
instead of February 14, as previously intended. 


This will be the tenth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, and will be devoted exclusively to subjects of 
vital interest to retail lumber dealers. 

A reduced rate of one and one-third fare, on the certi- 
ficate plan, has been arranged from any point in 
Iowa on and south of the Illinois Céntral railroad. 


Unusual efforts have been made to insure the in- 
teresting character of the convention, and aside from 
the business discussions some attractive features of 
entertainment have been arranged. A firm of mer- 
chants of Des Moines has planned an entertainment 
for the association and visiting dealers during the 
evening of February 12, this to consist of a banquet 
in the Elks’ hall, a special entertainment to follow. 
A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held on the evening 
of February 11, under the supervision of Mark Anson, 
Vicegerent for southern Iowa. 


ANNUAL OF THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS. 

Secretary E. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has issued a formal call 
for the annual meeting of that organization, to be held, 
as previously stated, March 6 and 7, at Washington, 
D. C., with headquarters at the New Willard hotel. 
The call is as follows: 


At a meeting of the board of trustees held January 18 
Washington, D. C., was selected as the place of the next 
annual meeting, to be held Wednesday and Thursday, March 
6 and 7, 1907, at the New Willard hotel. Special arrange- 
ments will be made with the railroads for reduced rates on 
the certificate plan, giving a round trip rate of a fare and 
a third of the regular fare one way. Special accommodations 
and rates for members have been secured at the hotel, pro- 
vided arrangements are made by the individual members far 
enough in advance. 

Subjects of considerable importance to the membership 
and the trade at large will be presented at the meeting, and 
it is desired that you will come prepared to take part in 
the discussions of these various subjects and be a party to 
any action taken. If there are any questions which, in your 
opinion, should be brought before the meeting please advise 
the secretary as promptly as possible, in order that they 
may be taken up by the various committees before the 
meeting. 

Please keep in mind the time and place, Wednesday and 
a Ned March 6 and 7, New Willard hotel, Washington, 
Dp. ©. 





From the importance of the subjects to be consid- 
ered and the increased and increasing interest of its 
membership the annual meeting this year will per- 


haps be more numerously attended than any other in 
the history of the association. 

FOURTH ANNUAL OF WESTERN RETAILERS. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will hold 
its fourth annual convention at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, February 14, 15 and 16. 
The program has been prepared in such a way as to keep 
the members and their ladies busy during the three days 
of the convention. Thursday morning will be devoted 
to registering the delegates and preliminary business of 
the convention and the first session will be called to 
order Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock. The address of 
welcome will be delivered by Hon. Fisher Harris and will 
be followed by the president’s annual address and the 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports. Friday morning at 
10 o’clock the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, which is 
the insurance branch of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, will hold its annual meeting. Friday after- 
noon and Saturday will be devoted to the business of 
the retailers’ association and several well known lumber- 
men will deliver addresses and participate in the discus- 
sion bearing on the following subjects: ‘‘ Associations 
and the Law;’’ ‘‘District Associations;’’ ‘‘Free De- 
livery ;’’ ‘‘ Collections and Credits;’’ ‘‘ The Planing Mill 
and Retail Yard;’’ ‘‘Profits and Selling;’’ ‘‘Stock 
Keeping;’’ ‘‘Sheds and Yard Equipment; ’’ ‘‘ Coast Fir 
and Other Woods;’’ ‘‘Inland Empire Pine’’ and ‘‘ The 
Railroads.’’ 

A reduced rate of one and one-third fares has been 
secured over all’railroads operating in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana and Utah and this is expected to 
bring out a large attendance. 

The lumbermen of Salt Lake City are arranging for 
the entertainment of the association during the conven- 
tion and among the interesting features are a concert 
which will be held in the Mormon temple Thursday even- 
ing and the annual dinner which will be held Saturday 
evening and will be attended by the ladies as well as the 
members of the association. A Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
will be held Friday evening. 

With the plans for the conyention nearly completed 
three weeks in advance there is every assurance of a 
successful and enjoyable meeting. 





PROGRESS IN TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 28.—At the regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel 
Gayoso Saturday afternoon, during which luncheon was 
served, the committee appointed to look after entertain- 
ment for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States made its final report, which was along 
the line previously outlined. In addition to this the 
following new members were elected, thus bringing the 
total membership to 102, the highest figure in the his- 
tory of the organization: 

“ D. : pane. Chapman-Dewey Lumber Company, Marked 
ree, Ark. 

Cc. R. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Company, Memphis. 

E. E. Sweet, Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, Memphis. 
wae I. Williams, Stoneman Lumber Company, Clarksdale, 

Mr. Williams only recently had the honor of announc- 
ing himself a candidate for the lieutenant governorship 
of Mississippi. 

The committee appointed to investigate the books of 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company and to 
inspect the local offices of the company on behalf of 
the Lumbermen’s Club reported adversely against any 
such action on its part and was discharged. 





EXPERIENCE MEETING DEFERRED. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 29.—A circular letter issued 
by Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces the postpone- 
ment of the cypress grading rules ‘‘ experience meeting’’ 
from February 10 until February 17. This action is 
taken at the suggestion of some of the manufacturers 
and is due to the fact that Sunday, February 10, falls 
during the Mardi Gras, which is the ‘‘whole thing’’ in 
New Orleans while it lasts. It was thought that the 
meeting would be better attended if there were no 
counter attractions in New Orleans to distract the at- 
tention of the lumbermen from the discussion of shop 
routine. Hence the postponement to the later date. The 
meeting, as has already been noted, is to be held in this 
city, at the hall of the Progressive Union, in Camp 
street, and will be opened at 10 o’clock on the morning 
of the 17th. The call has met with a hearty response 
and a large attendance is promised. 

During the present week the quarters of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association will be moved from 
their present location in the Hibernia Bank building to 
suite 1205, on the same floor. The offices vacated will 
be occupied by the Southern Cypress Selling Company, 
a husky youngster which needs the additional room to 
prevent its suffering from cramps and growing pains. 


MOUNTAIN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 18.—This week was marked in 
lumber circles by the meeting of the Mountain Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Nelson, B. C., at which there 
was a very large attendance of the direct membership 
from all points of the interior as well as a number of 
the coast mill men who are associated with the moun- 
tain members. The concatenation of the British Co- 
lumbia branch of the great Hoo-Hoo organization also 
was held on Wednesday evening and was a complete 
success, With the initiated members there were over 


125 members present. Snark J. D. Moody, of the 
Vancouver Lumber Company, presided. 

The association convention was presided over by 
F. W. Jones, of the Columbia River Lumber Company, 
Golden, who is president. J. L. Wells, of Nelson, is 
secretary. Owing to the rough weather and heavy 
snow delaying train service the session of the conven- 
tion was somewhat delayed. 





NATIONAL EXPORTERS CONVENE. 

NorFoLK, VA., Jan. 26.—The National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association held its seventh annual executive 
session in this city this week, beginning Wednesday, the 
twenty-third. The session consumed the greater part of 
two days, adjourning Thursday afternoon at 1 o’clock. 

The first session convened Wednesday morning at 10 
o’clock with First Vice President John L. Alcock, of 
Baltimore, presiding in the absence of President W. H. 
Russe, of Memphis, Tenn., who was delayed in arriving 
by the railroad trains being held by floods in the west. 
Several other members from Memphis and throughout 
the west also were detained and did not arrive until late 
Wednesday evening. The first session lasted until 1 
o’clock, when the meeting adjourned to give the mem- 
bers time to get lunch, reconvening at 2:30 o’clock. 
This session lasted until 7 o’clock. A third session was 
held ‘which lasted until 12 o’clock. No set program was 
followed and only the business of the association was 
taken up. The meeting was strictly a business session, 
which was held to accomplish and lay out work. 

The association on a motion which was carried in- 
structed the secretary to write the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approving the bill which will be presented 
to congress providing that freight shall be moved at 
sixty to sixty-five miles per twenty-four hours, thus 
indorsing the famous reciprocal demurrage move so 
strongly advocated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A strong protest was entered by some of the members 
against the brokers of the foreign countries sending to 
the lumber dealers of the United States circulars and 
so called statements of prices offering them big profits 
on their lumber to be shipped on consignment, which 
they claim are misleading and have a tendency to de- 
moralize prices. It was decided that the association 
should make every effort to discourage this practice. 

The matter of rates at Norfolk was taken up and it 
was decided that the association should endeavor to 
equalize the rates of railroads and steamship lines for 
the good of the port. 

The special committee appointed at the last annual 
to prepare suitable resolutions ety | as to the faith- 
ful service and efficient work rendered by former Secre- 
tary Elliott Lang during the five years he served the 
association made its report and handed to the secretary 
the resolutions suitably engrossed. A copy of the reso- 
lutions will be forwarded Mr. Lang. 

A special committee was appointed to take up the 
matter of the system of measuring lumber at Liverpool. 
A committee was also appointed to look after claims 
for shortage, breakage etc., against the carriers. 

Various car service matters at New Orleans and Bal- 
timore were also taken up and discussed. 

Several of the members in attendance referred feel- 
ingly to the death of Former President E. M. Price and 
expressed the great loss felt by the association. 

A fourth session was held Thursday morning. With 
the exception of some minor routine matters the only 
business transacted was the election of officers. 


Election of Officers. 
The officers elected were as follows: 


John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., president; George M. Speigel, of George M. Speigel & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., first vice president; Harvey M. Dick- 
son, of the Dickson Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., second 
vice president; R. W. Price, of Price & Heald, Baltimore, 
Md., treasurer, and E. M. Terry, secretary. 


Standing committees were selected as follows: 


Transportation—Harvey M. Dickson, chairman; William 
Wilms, George M. Speigel, Max Kosse, John L. Alcock, Ed- 
win Barber, Max Sondheimer, A. L. Foster, W. A. Powell, 
Richard W. Price, R. J. Camp and Elliott Lang. 

Arbitration and complaints—L. Methudy, chairman; E. E. 
Taenzer, Fred Arn, J. L. English, E. E. Price and George 
Burgess. 


The association extended a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Dickson and Brenner, who arranged the entertainment 
of the guests while in Norfolk. 

The meeting then adjourned and the members pro- 
ceeded to Cape Henry in a body, where they enjoyed an 
old fashioned oyster roast and clam bake. 


The Attendance. 
The members in attendance at the meeting were: 


John L. Aleock, John L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Richard W. Price, Price & Heald, Baltimore, Md. 
W. O. Price, Baltimore, Md. 
an Barber, Ellingworth, Ingham & Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 
&. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Max Kosse, K. & P. Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George M. Speigel, George M. Speigel & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Harvey M. Dickson, Dickson Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Ferd Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
W. F. Best, Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Patterson, Dickson Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Fred Arn, J. M. Card Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. H.- Russe, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 
George D. Burgess, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 
G. A. Farber, Memphis, Tenn. 
oom: E. Weakley, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
0. . 


It was decided that the headquarters of the associa- 
tion should be moved from Memphis to Baltimore so 
that the secretary might be located with the president, 
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HISTORICAL OF THE MAKING OF SAWS. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., the famous 
saw manufacturing house, is sending out an extraordi- 
narily handsome fiftieth anniversary souvenir in the 
shape of a book. It is elegantly bound, with Japanese 
wood paper adornment, printed on fine, thick, super- 
calendered book paper, and is profusely illustrated with 
portraits of the officials and chief employees of the con- 
cern, with an excellent one of the founder of the enter- 
prise. Other pictures of scenes connected with the his- 
tory of the Indianapolis works make the illumination 
of the book very interesting. 

The story of the beginning and rise of the Atkins 
saw manufacturing business, as set forth in this souvenir 
book, is both instructive and entertaining. All users 
of saws cannot fail to appreciate it. It begins with the 
ancient exploitation of iron as a utility, going back to 
the days of Abraham and Moses, of the Egyptians and 
Phenicians, and coming down through the ages until the 
perfecting of edged tools and the saw in its various 
forms. It records that primitive water power saw mills 
were built in Germany as early as 1322; that an attempt 
was made to erect one of these mills in England in 1663, 
but met such opposition from laborers who wanted to 
retain the hand saws that it was abandoned, and that a 





COVER OF THE E. C. ATKINS & CO. HISTORY. 


hundred years later a mill was erected only to be de- 
stroyed by a mob. In 1790 Brunel, the great inventor, 
evolved a circular saw. 

While Brunel was contriving the circular saw Thomas 
Atkins came to America and settled in New England. 
From his son Benoni was descended Rollin, the father 
of Elias C. Atkins, the founder of the business of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. He was born in 
Bristol, Conn., in 1833. When 11 years of age his 
father died and the boy was apprenticed to the trade of 
saw making in the works of his uncle, who was the head 
of the firm of Atkins, Allen & Co., He received $1.25 
a week, which, with what he could earn for work over- 
time, was the sole support of his mother and himself. 
He devoted his evenings to study and reading. At 17 
years of age he was promoted to be assistant superin- 
tendent of the shops. At the age of 19, besides helping 
his sister to obtain an education, he defrayed the ex- 
pense of a preparatory course in a Suffield (Conn.) 
school and thus fitted himself for college, if he had 
chosen to enter on that course of higher education. 

In 1855 Mr. Atkins went to Cleveland, Ohio, and es- 
tablished his first saw factory there. In 1856 he changed 
his base to Indianapolis, thinking it a better point for 
his business. Here, with limited capital and amid the 
vicissitudes of pioneering in the enterprise in which he 
was engaged, including several burnouts, he made prog- 
ress. He was greatly aided, encouraged and stimulated 
by a loving, capable and energetic wife, who helped her 
husband to the extent of her ability, even to keeping his 
books for some time. 


plates, but ventured a chance in the case of the enter- 
prising American. The saws made from the 5,000 plates 
were sold so quickly that Mr. Atkins soon gave another 
order, this time for 10,000 plates. He named the ma- 
terial ‘‘silver steel,’’? which with improvements on the 
original manipulation and tempering has become recog- 
nized as standard the world over. 

Thus interestingly the history of the Atkins opera- 
tions continues, with details of progress in saw making 
until in the evolution the band saw was produced. 

The elder Atkins died in 1901, leaving a record of 
honor and success in his mechanical, business and social 
career that remains a rich legacy to his relatives, the 
community, the country and the world. His son, Henry 
C. Atkins, took up the work where his father laid it 
down, and the business has continued to prosper. The 
son is president of the company and supervises its man- 
agement. During his school days, whenever there was 
an interim from study he spent the time in his father’s 
shops, thus early becoming familiar with the details of 
manufacture and the general business of the concern. 
He is a graduate of Yale, and after taking his degree 
he entered the employ of the company as superintendent. 
The future success of the company is assured because of 
his strict adherence to the founder’s high ideals and 
wise business policy. 

The souvenir book contains a detailed account of the 
different departments and the official personnel in each. 
It will be received with delight by all to whom it is 
sent, and will be preserved as a reference book by all 
who are interested in saws. The volume is mighty inter- 
esting reading for anybody, and the pleasure of it is 
hightened by large primer type and the beautiful paper. 

BBB BDL IS 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 28.—Everything is excitement in 
this vicinity since the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company 
closed its big cordwood deal last week with the Ashland 
Iron & Steel Company. The steel company will have 
to make an awful hustle to get enough woodsmen to turn 
out the cordwood. Operations will be begun as soon 
after February 1 as possible. It will be necessary for 
the steel company to import a lot of men to these 
regions, as it expects to employ 300. The intense cold 
of the last week has been a hindrance in every line of 
work in the lumber business. The thermometer regis- 
tered below 20 degrees every morning this week and on 
Wednesday it was very close to 40 below. It was with 
great difficulty that the mills were kept going. 

An important deal was consummated at Park Falls 
this week, whereby E. E. Winch & Co., heading and stave 
plant, passed into the possession of Messrs. Miller, of 
Colby, Wis., and McBride & Montague, of Cairo, Mich. 
The new proprietors have for the last eight years been 
in the stave and heading manufacturing business. They 
have disbanded their former plants. Mr. Miller, who has 
been in charge of the Colby plant, will arrive next week 
to take charge of the local plant. So far it is im- 
possible to give any of the plans of the new owners 
excepting that they are not buying the plant for fun but 
to operate it to the best advantage. E. I. Ross and 
S. H. Winch, who have been in charge of the plant 
here, have completed no definite plans for the future. 

George Urban, of Stevens Point, was in Butternut the 
first of the week to supervise the shipment of several 
carloads of lumber from the Timm saw mill. 

W. E. Moses, now of Herman, Minn., formerly a 
lumberman and logger in this vicinity, was in Glidden 
this week. 





CASE OF LONG RECORD. 

A notable lawsuit arising out of the question of title to 
valuable timber and coal lands has been instituted in 
Raleigh and Wyoming counties, West Virginia, in what is 
known as the Maben-Hotchkiss tract. An order has been 
granted by Judge Dayton on the affidavit of John B. Day, 
of Wyoming county, which contains sensational charges 
against prominent attorneys and others and extends through 
twenty-two typewritten pages, taking the history of the 
case back to 1868. The order has been filed in the United 
States circuit court of Charleston by Arthur English, a 
lawyer of New York and Washington, and it calls upon the 
Western Pocahontas corporation to show cause, on March 
5, why a decree entered November 26, 1906, against Abram 
Acord and seventy other defendants should not be set aside 
and all proceedings in law and equity should not be dis- 
missed. 





Mr. Atkins Was an ex- 
pert metallurgist and he 
was thus able to prepare 
a formula for the grade 
of steel which he knew 
from experience would 
produce the desired qual- 
ity in the saw. He went 
to England and there 
called on the Jessops, 
then famous makers of 
steel for tool purposes. 
He asked them if they 
could make steel to con- 
form to the analysis he 
had prepared. Mr. Jes- 
sop said that they could, 
but that the price would 
be prohibitive. Mr. At- 
kins asked what the 
price would be and being 
told he unhesitatingly 
placed an order for 
5,000 plates, though Jes- 
sop afterwards admitted 





facturing busmess that had not the advantage of scientifie expe- 
renee necessary to artive at absolutely definite resules. : 

In order wo reduce to-a mininom the diffeulties of manu 
facture, and the toss incident on poorly imanufacurred saws from 9)” 
poor matenal-the ws step was to establish @ standard which 
would be at al! umes umform and at all mes the very bee ~~ 
adapted tu its particular use. ike ee ‘ 

Tie founder of the Atkins product being aa expert meta 
lurgist it is not surprising to find, in duc tine, a wodern chem” ~ 


ment. eee >t . 
The initial work in the beboratory is to make tests that insure 
onitarmity io the raw material a6 iC comes from the mill tor the” 
manufacture of thir product, : i 
All contracts placed with the manufscuuters of steel rust be 
filed to conform w the analysis prepare in this department, 
and every shipment recewed trom the mills is subjected w severe 
tests, and if they do not-eonform to the «pecificatiens the bor is 
rejected. By this method a unitorm 4 
quality is assured. 
~ bin this laboratwty itis aber oew- 
essary establish the standards for 
the pooper heat tteatment of the 
material, for the gnidance of the 
workmen in the processes af hard 






and tempering. 

kt has also been necessary to 
resort to the use of sery debe 
scientific instruments im the hard- 
ening and tempering processes, to aibes 











that he hardly expected 


to get his pay for thePAGES IN THE HISTORY OF ATKINS “SILVER STEEL” 
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~ DOORS AND MILLWORK. 
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Reports from various sections indicate an active in- 
quiry for carload shipments of sash and doors at the 
advanced prices recently put into effect. The retail 
yard trade has not yet opened up actively for spring 
business, but many northern and southwestern line yard 
concerns are feeling out the market, evidently with the 
intention of placing business a little later in the season. 
City trade throughout the country is holding up well for 
so early in the year and the permits issued by the 
building departments indicate that there will be an 
amount of new construction in the next two or three 
months which will call for an immense input of sash, 
doors and millwork. Apparently consumers have ac- 
cepted the new price schedule without serious opposition, 
recognizing the fact that the higher values are the nat- 
ural result of increased cost of production due to higher 
prices of shop lumber and glass. 


~ * * 


Local dealers say that the glass market is firm with 
values advancing. The recent increase in prices, which 
average 7% percent, is being strictly maintained and 
apparently the way is being laid for the anticipated 
February increase. Stocks in Chicago are, if anything, 
below normal and the market is exceedingly strong. 
Conditions in glass are reflected in the increased strength 
in the sash and door market. 

+ + * 


Chicago dealers are fairly well satisfied with the situa- 
tion. While there is not a great deal of business being 
placed for immediate shipment a good many orders 
have been received during the week for future delivery 
and these have been placed at the higher prices which 
have governed the market for the last thirty days. It 
is a little early yet for the country yards to place their 
orders ror spring stock, but some are in the market 
actively and operators here are confident that spring 
trade will be good. From the distributing centers 
tributary to Chicago come reports which indicate that 
a great deal of business is on the tapis for the early 
spring months. A number of carload orders have been 
placed for February and March delivery, and the in- 
quiries being received are of a character which indicates 
that trade will be active during the next sixty days. 

* * * 


At Baltimore, Md., the sash, door and blind trade 
continues to be in good shape, builders being in the 
market after supplies even at the present time, when 
the weather is anything but propitious, the current 
prices constituting an inducement to the manufacturers 
to push operations. During the past week the climatic 
conditions have not been of a character to facilitate 
construction work and as a consequence the calls for 
sash and other articles have been less urgent. But the 
factories report a fair trade and excellent prospects 
for the spring and summer. 


* x * 


Jobbers in the vicinity of New York city say that 
inquiries are coming in much better than last month. 
Some of these cover building permits issued last year 
for buildings now in course of construction. The fact 
that permits are coming along slowly this year is the 
cause of some concern in millwork lines, but out- 
side of New York city there seems to be a good demand 
for all classes of mill stocks, and prices, with but few 
exceptions, are satisfactory. On several large jobs 
the competition has been decidedly keen. 


* * 7 


The mill situation in Buffalo, N. Y., is as favorable 
as it well could be at this time of the year. Every- 
thing is running on good time and the demand is fine, 
so there is every promise of a full season as soon as 
spring shall open. The reduction of business is not 
nearly as much as it usually is in winter and the 
amount of new business already in sight is larger than 
it was a year ago. Doors do not sell as high as they 
should. 

” ~ * 


The market for doors and millwork continues steady, 
with a satisfactory outlook, according to Tacoma 
(Wash.) manufacturers. Prices are firm, with room to 
advance. The demand for fir doors keeps growing as 
the excellence of fir for staining becomes better known 
throughout the country. Cedar colonial columns are 
selling well. Moldings are about the only items on 
the list which offer little inducement for their manu- 


facture. 
* * * 


At Los Angeles, Cal., the sash and door business is 
seasonably quiet. The work demanded is mostly spe- 
cial, odd sizes and fir doors. There is still complaint 
of cut prices by the agents of northern mills. There 
is some question as to the glass market, with uncertain 
prices. A few mills seem to be getting the bulk of 
what interior finish work is wanted, which is not 
overly much until settled weather shall come, Con- 
siderable call is noted for sash, doors and interior finish 
to go into the territories and Old Mexico; with some 
wanted up in the new mining region up in Nevada 
and Utah. 


BABA OOOOore™ 


The new lumber plant of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, at Oriental, N. C., is now ready for the in- 
stallation of its machinery. The plant will have a double 
band an! double sawing saw mill and eight dry kilns. 
The output of the new plant will be 150,000 feet daily. 
The Roper company is also reconstructing its plant af 
Newbern, N. C., which will have the same output, when 
completed, as the Oriental mill, 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Weather Embargo on the West Coast — New Texas Diversion Rules — Lumber Trust Limps Over the Line 
—Shingle Manufacture Metamorphosis. 


WEST COAST LUMBER AGAIN UNDER EMBARGO. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 29.—The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company has issued announcement of an em- 
bargo on west coast freight, to be made effective 
immediately upon all tonnage except perishable stuff 
destined for the east. Officials of the road say that 
no freight other than that of the class mentioned will 
be aecepted fur transportation until the present traf- 
fic congestion prevailing throughout this territory 
shall have been relieved. How long this will be they 
claim to be unable to state. Weather conditions will 
be an important factor in its duration. 

‘“The present congestion has gradually been grow- 
ing worse since the November floods,’’ says Division 
Superintendent W. C. Albee, ‘‘and 3,000 carloads are 
now waiting to be worked over the mountains.’’ An 
average of eight feet of snow has lain in the Cas- 
cades and six inches more fell yesterday, and it is 
only with the greatest difficulty, says Mr. Albee, that 
tracks can be kept open for passenger and fuel trains 
and to move perishable freight. He advises that 
every possible effort will be made to relieve the con- 
gestion as fast as possible and to lift the embargo at 
the earliest moment. 


CARLOAD DIVERSION RULES IN TEXAS. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 25.—After considerable discus- 
sion and a hearing at Austin before the railroad com- 
mission of this state it has been decided not to change 
the present method of diverting cars in transit. An ap- 
plication was made by the railroads to make the sum of 
locals between stations apply; in fact, to cut out alto- 
gether this form of forwarding freight. Sam T. Swin- 
ford, of this city, represented the lumber interests in 
his capacity as secretary of the Texas Lumbermen’s 
Association and reports the following rules agreed upon 
by all parties concerned: 


The destination of any carload shipment may be changed 
while car is in transit or after arrival at first destination 
when the final destination is a point beyond in the direction 
of the original movement or directly intermediate between 
origin and first destination, provided the contents of the 
ear have not been disturbed or removed at first destination ; 
subject to the following conditions and charges for extra 
service : 

(1) Only one change of destination will be permitted. 

(2) If the rates to original and substituted destination 
are different the rate to the substituted destination shall be 
assessed. 

(3) When request for change is received while car is in 
transit no charge will be made if no back haul or additional 
service is performed. 

(4) If request is received within forty-eight hours after 
arrival at first destination a reconsigning charge of $5 a 
car will be assessed. 

(5) A change in destination shall not be permitted if 
request is not received within forty-eight hours after car 
has reached first destination, unless it is clearly shown 
that such change is necessary because of consignees’ refusal 
of the goods. In such cases the charge will be $5 a car, plus 
$1 a day or fraction thereof for the use of the car for the 
time it has remained at such destination, computed from 
the time of its arrival to the time request for such change 
is received. 

(6) When change in destination involves indirect service 
or back haul an additional charge of one-half cent a ton a 
mile will be made for all extra or additional services per- 
formed. 

Charges for indirect service under this rule to be com- 
puted upon mileage traversed to reach final destination in 
excess of haul via direct and natural route. 

(7) These changes to be requested of station agent at 
origin, or first destination,.or of official in charge of such 
matters. 


LUMBER COMBINE IN CANADA. 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 23.—In the Canadian house of 
commons at Ottawa January 21 John Herron, member 
for Alberta, moved the following resolution: 

That it is important to the success of rapid and prosper- 
ous settlement in the provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan that lumber should be supplied to the settlers 
at as low a price as possible consistent with a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturers of lumber. That the prices 
charged for lumber in the said provinces are regarded by 
settlers as unreasonable and excessive. That-it is charged 
and claimed on behalf of the said settlers that an unlawful 
combination exists among and between the manufacturers 
and the dealers in lumber for the purpose of unduly enhanc- 
ing the price to the consumer. That a select committee, 
composed of nine, be appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the matters aforesaid, with power to send for persons, 
papers and records and to examine witnesses on oath. 

In support of his motion he said he had information on 
good authority that a combine existed, under which not 
only were penalties imposed on lumbermen who sold 
lumber contrary to their rules but which sought to con- 
trol the wholesale trade as to prices and parties to 
whom they should sell, also to regulate the prices at 
which the retail trade supplied the consumer. It was 
essential for the development of the west that the price 
of lumber to the settlers should not be artificially in- 
ereased by a combine. 

J. B. Kennedy (New Westminster, B. C.) contended 
that the prices at present charged for rough lumber left 
the Pacific coast lumberman only a small profit. The 
railways were making more out of lumber than the lum- 
bermen. 

Hon. Frank Oliver, minister of the interior, said that 
it was impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
lumber question in connection with the settlement of the 
northwest. The statements made in the resolution de- 
served every consideration, and the government was 
ready to give all the facilities required to carry out an 








investigation. No doubt a suspicion existed that there 
was an illegal combination with respect to lumber, and 
the government was prepared to accept the motion. 

M. 8. MeCarthy (Calgary) urged a searching investi- 
gation. The three associations alleged to exist in British 
Columbia were the Mountain Lumber Manufacturing 
Association, the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle 
Manufacturing Association, the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Throughout the west local 
associations acting in codperation with the larger 
associations more or less coéperated with each other. The 
chief milling associations in British Columbia would not 
sell lumber to anybody who was not a member of the 
local association in the province of Alberta, and were 
kept advised from time to time as to who were members 
in good standing. The directors of the local association 
determined who were entitled to become members and 
could refuse the application of any one desiring to 
embark in the retail lumber business. Owing to this 
close combine prices had been raised by the sellers’ 
association on January 4, 1906, on May 3 and again on 
August 8, and a subsequent increase had been made of 
$1.50 a thousand feet on lumber all around. The local 
Alberta association sent a delegate to the meeting of the 
Canadian Lumber Association at Nelson, B. C., on 
August 8 last and he brought up complaints against the 
Elk Lumber Company on the ground of its selling to 
nonmembers of the local association. A committee was 
appointed to interview the management of the Elk com- 
pany, with the result that the latter agreed to ship lum- 
ber to none but members of the sellers’ association. 

R. 8. Lake (Qu’ Appelle) produced extracts from the 
evidence of witnesses given before the tariff commission 
when sitting at Vancouver admitting that they were 
members of a combine to keep up prices. 

Dr. W. J. Roche (Marquette) suggested the removal 
of the duty on planed lumber. The most effective 
remedy, however, would be the application of the provi- 
sions of the criminal code against combines. 

Theodore Burrows (Dauphin) speaking as a lumber- 
man claimed that up to three years ago money invested 
in British Columbia lumbering did not clear interest. 
Manitoba had been used as a slaughter market. But 
with the rapid growth of the country came a shortage 
of lumber and labor and consequently prices rose. In 
Manitoba there had been no combination for years and 
he courted investigation. 

John G. Turriff (East Assiniboia) thought the in- 
crease in the price of lumber, which extended all over 
Canada, was due to natural conditions. One way to 
reduce the price would be to remove the duty on lumber- 
men’s machinery. 


IMPORTANT MEASURES BEFORE OREGON 
LEGISLATURE. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—While the principal measure 
hefore the Oregon legislature of direct importance to 
the lumber manufacturers and shippers of this state is 
the reciprocal demurrage and railroad commission bill 
there is some legislation being attempted along other 
lincs of special import to the lumbering industry also. 
Senator Bingham, of Lane county, has a bill before the 
senate amending the general lien law applying to tim- 
ber, logs ete., the object of which is to prevent dis- 
honest practices on the part of subcontractors. The 
amendment provides that no payment by the owner of 
logs, spars, piles or other timber or lumber to any 
original or subcontractor made before thirty days from 
the completion of work by a lien claimant shall be 
valid for the purpose of defeating or discharging any 
lien in favor of such person unless such payment so 
made by the owner of such saw logs, spars, piles or 
other timber or lumber, to such original or subcontrac- 
tor, has been distributed among such persons so assist- 
ing in obtaining or securing such saw logs, spars, piles 
or other timber, or in manufacturing saw logs or other 
timber into lumber, or if distributed in part only, then 
the same shall be valid only to the extent that the 
same has been distributed. 

Another matter of importance of direct concern to 
the lumbering industry before the legislature is a 
senate joint resolution, fathered by Senator Bingham, 
providing for an amendment of the constitution of the 
state to enable the builders or operators of logging 
roads to condemn rights of way through private prop- 
erty. This amendment, which if the joint resolution 
is adopted by both houses of the legislature will have 
to be referred to the voters of the state under the 
referendum act, for ratification, to become effective, 
reads as follows: 

Private property shall not be taken for public use, nor 
the particular services of any man demanded, without 
just compensation; nor except in case of the state, with- 
out such compensation first assessed and tendered; pro- 
vided, however, that drains, flumes and ditches on or 
across the lands of others for agricultural, domestic or 
sanitary purposes, and logging roads, chutes, tramways, 
flumes, landings. and logging railroads for the develop- 
ment of the timber resources of the state of Oregon are 
hereby declared to be a public use, and any person, firm, 
corporation or municipality owning lands to and from 
which there is no sufficient ingress or egress may invoke 
the right of eminent domain and condemn sufficient 
property for the purpose of constructing the above named 
drains, flumes, ditches, logging roads, chutes, tramways, 


flumes, landings and logging railways in the manner pro- 
vided by law for the exercise of such right. 


But the great hope of the lumber manufacturers of 
this state centers in the reciprocal demurrage and 
railroad commission bill, prepared with great care by 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and indorsed by the representative com- 
mercial organizations of Oregon. The preliminary 
skirmish with the railroad interests over the merits of 
this bill will be fought next Monday night, at which 
time there will be a joint. meeting of the railroad com- 
mittees of the senate and house for the purpose of 
hearing evidence from any and all who may care to 
appear before these committees. At this meeting not 
only the reciprocal demurrage and railroad commission 
bill fathered by the lumbermen will be considered but 
all other bills relating to railroads, transportation and 
rates will be thrashed out. As previously reported, 
there are a number of other railroad bills before the 
legislature, some ef them no doubt caleulated only to 
confuse the lawmakers and delay action on the measure 
most desired. Some of these bills provide for recipro- 
cal demurrage only, others for railroad commissions 
only and still others relate only to maximum freight 
rates. The feature of the lumbermen’s bill most at- 
tacked by the friends of the railroad interests in the 
legislature is that which makes the railroad commission 
appointive and places the appointing power in the 
hands of the governor. As Oregon has a democratic 
governor, while but seven members of the ninety law- 
makers are of the same political faith, there is a 
movement on foot to eject political issues into the 
fight for the remedial legislation sought and defeat the 
reciprocal demurrage and railroad commission bill upon 
that score. Both the lumbermen and commercial bodies 
of the state are in favor of an appointive commission, 
however, regardless of the fact that the present gov- 
ernor happens to be a democrat, while Oregon normally 
is overwhelmingly republican, believing that only 
when the responsibility for an efficient commission is 
placed in the hands of one man can satisfactory results 
be obtained. 

The joint session of the railroad committees Mon- 
day night will be attended by millmen and shippers 
from every section of the state cocked and primed 
with facts and figures upon the losses sustained through 
the car famine from which Oregon has and still is 
suffering, and while this meeting will be only the pre- 
liminary skirmish in the campaign for remedial legis- 
lation it may prove the decisive battle as well. Much 
depends upon a favorable report on the bill from the 
two legislative committees. Backed by these indorse- 
ments it is not believed that the railroad interests will 
be abie to muster up sufficient strength to defeat it. 


FIR MAY SOON SUPPLANT CEDAR FOR SHINGLES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—The gradual thinning out 
of Oregon’s cedar, due to the demands of the shingle 
industry, has led shingle manufacturers to the consider- 
ation of possible substitutes. Oregon is not a great 
cedar state, most of the cedar timber being scattered 
and mixed in with heavier stands of fir, pine and spruce. 
In few localities are cedar trees found bunched to any 
great extent. Of strictly cedar camps there are none in 
the state. 

It was during a discussion of market conditions, the 
high price of cedar logs ete. at the last meeting of the 
Columbia River Shingle Association that it developed 
that two successful substitutes for cedar timber have 
been employed in the manufacture of shingles in this 
vicinity for some time. These substitutes are yellow 
and white fir, and while the manufacture of shingles 
from these woods has not reached proportions to make 
them factors in the shingle industry, if what is said of 
the merits of these shingles is true their far more ex- 
tensive manufacture may be looked for in the future. 
What was said of and claimed for these, to the general 
market unknown, shingles by those who have had ex- 
perience with them was a revelation to the shingle men 
who have never thought of anything but cedar in con- 
nection with the shingle industry. i 

For the yellow fir shingle Sherwin Shoales, of Silver- 
ton, Ore., in a communication to the association, had 
this to say: 

This locality has for many years been the site of a yel- 
low fir shingle mill, and while there is prejudice against 
yellow fir shingles on the part of many the demand for 
these shingles has not been filled for years. In most cases 
those who have once tried them will take them in prefer- 
ence to cedar. Last summer a Mr. Anderson, of Macleay, 
came seventeen miles with a four-horse rig for my shingles. 
He could have bought cedar at Salem, and they would have 
been cheaper for him than my shingles. His excuse for 
coming so far for fir shingles was that if he put fir on his 
roofs that was the end of it, whereas if he put on cedar he 
would have to do it over again within ten or fifteen years. 

J. B. Buffe, of this place, informed me that fifty years 
ago last summer he built a barn and put cedar shingles 
on one side of the roof and fir on the other. The cedar 
shingles, where the rain dropped from one to the other, 
gave out years ago. Last summer the fir side of the roof 
got to leaking and he made preparation to put on new 
shingles. Upon examining the roof, however, he found it in 
much better condition than he expected, and instead of 
reshingling he made the old roof waterproof again by doing 
a little patchwork. 

The chief objections to yellow fir shingles are: First, 
you have to file your saw often to cut them; second, if the 
shingles are thoroughly dry they will split in nailing; 
thi if dry and laid too close together they will swell, 


1 
hump up and split in the center. If a few hours before 
they are laid they are wet at the ends either by dipping 
or pouring water on them the last two objections are 
overcome and all trouble is obviated, 
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The advantages of fir shingles are: First, durability ; 
second, they will remain free from moss; third, they do 
not wet through; fourth, the large supply of timber as 
compared with cedar, the usual material employed in 
shingle manufacture. Yellow fir —— are no longer an 
experiment, and while to the trade they may appear as a 
novelty they are not such in our locality. The a advice 
I have to give in the use of yellow fir shingles is, don’t 
crowd your roof. a . 

A champion of the white fir shingle appeared before 
the association in the person of E. E. Mitchell, of 
Ostrander, Wash. Like Mr. Shoales with his yellow fir 
shingles, Mr. Mitchell manufactured white fir shingles 
only for the local market. Those who have used them, 
he declared, preferred them to the cedar shingles. They 
have given entire satisfaction wherever used and he pre- 
dicts their more general manufacture in the white fir 
districts with the gradual disappearance of the cedar. 

Thus it appears that there are shingle possibilities on 
the Pacific coast after all the cedar shall have been 
consumed. With the large number of shingle mills iu 
operation and the strong eastern demand for cedar 
shingles the cedar resources of the Pacific northwest are 
rapidly becoming exhausted. It is fortunate therefore 
that suitable substitutes for cedar have been found, and 
while some educational work may be necessary to give 
fir shingles a standing with the trade the missionary 
work already done by Messrs. Shoales and Mitchel] will 
go far toward giving fir shingles a fair hearing. 





Lumber Of the Inland Empire. 


Statistics for 1906 Show Large Increase 
Over 1905. 








SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 25.—It is believed that the 
lumber cut of the Inland Empire was more than 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, board measure, and that the total output 
of the state of Washington exceeded the 4,000,000,000 
mark in 1906. The output of shingles will, it is said by 
mill owners, exceed the cut of 1905, when the figures are 
placed at 10,500,000,000, or 68.8 percent of the entire 
production of the United States, while the lath cut is 
estimated at 600,000,000, or 20 percent of the entire 
production of the country. This would mean an increase 
of 2 percent over 1905, when ninety-seven mills cut 
559,813,000 pieces. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president and manager of 
the saw mill Phoenix, is of the opinion that with ample 
transportation facilities the production of lumber in 
1907 will show relative increases over 1906 as the last 
season did over 1905. 

The total lumber cut in the Inland Empire was 750,- 
000,000 feet in 1905, while that of Washington was 
3,917,166,000 feet, or 12.8 percent of the entire produc- 
tion of the United States. Oregon’s output is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000,000 feet in 1906, as against 1,262,- 
000,000 in 1905 and 1,000,000,000 the year before. 
Idaho produced more than 250,000,000 feet in 1906, 
against 197,000,000 feet in 1905, while Montana’s cut 
was around the 200,000,000 mark, as against 189,725,000 
the year before. The figures do not exclude poles and 
ties. 

Estimates by lumbermen place the cut of 1906 at a 
higher figure than that of 1905, when 11,666 mills pro- 
duced 30,502,961,000 feet. Statistics at hand show 
that Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana supplied 
more than one-fifth of the lumber of the United States 
to domestic and export trade, as follows: 
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Census returns place the total value of the lumber 
cut in the United States in 1904 at $435,708,084, while 
that of 1905 was $475,000,000, and returns so far at 
hand indicate it was near the $500,000,000 mark in 
1906. From this it may be taken that the lumber value 
in Washington was more than $60,000,000, or nearly 
$100,000,000 in the value if shingles and lath are taken 
into consideration. 

An idea of the output of the state of Washington may 
be gained by showing that in 1905 the 427 mills in the 
state cut 3,125,325,000 feet of Douglas fir, or 72.4 per- 
cent of the total output, while Oregon, with 281 mills, 
had an output of 1,076,695,000 feet, or 24.5 percent. 
Sixty-four mills in California put out 100,816,000 feet, 
2.3 percent, and twenty-four mills cut 16,643,000 feet, 
or .4 per cent. Forty-two mills in Washington cut 
84,778,000 feet, or 3 percent of the hemlock, and seventy 
mills produced 179,864,000 feet, or 15.4 percent of the 
western yellow pine, other states in the northwest making 
this showing: Montana, nineteen mills, 101,998,000 feet 
or 10.3 percent; Oregon, forty-four mills, 84,995,000 
feet, or 8.6 percent; Idaho, forty-six mills, 83,640,000 
feet, or 8.4 percent, and California, 110 mills, 363,932,- 
000 feet, or 36.8 percent. 

Washington led in cedar, the cut of 140 mills being 
252,174,000 feet, 69.3 percent; Oregon, with sixty-five 
mills, cut 25,428,000 feet, or 7 percent, while eight mills 
in Idaho cut 15,560,000 feet, or 4.3 percent. Oregon’s 
ten mills cut 2.4 percent or 3,083,000 feet of sugar pine, 
California’s fifty-three mills cutting the rest, 120,662,000 
feet, of 97.6 percent. 

Idaho led the country in the output of western white 
pine, its fourteen mills producing 62,453,000 feet, or 
54 percent; with Washington second, twenty mills cut- 





ting 32,561,000 feet, or 28.2 percent; Montana’s five 
mills reporting 20,561,000 feet, or 17.8 percent. North- 
ern Idaho claims to have the largest stand of white 
pine remaining untouched on the continent. The total 
softwood cut of the country was 24,914,618,000 feet, or 
81.3 percent, the hardwood output being 5,588,343,000 
feet, or 18.7 percent. The leading softwoods were: 
Yellow pine, 8,771,966,000 feet, 28.8 percent; white 
pine, 4,868,020,000 feet, 16 percent; Douglas fir, 4,319,- 
479,000 feet, 14.2 percent; hemlock, 2,804,083 feet, 9.3 
percent. 

Of this Washington mills reported cuts of 217,074,000 
feet of western yellow pine, 32,664,000 feet of western 
white pine, 3,135,325,000 feet of fir and 84,773,000 feet 
of hemlock, besides 179,864,000 feet of spruce, 23,385,- 
000 feet of larch and 252,174,000 feet of cedar. 

Idaho cut 83,640,000 feet of yellow and 62,453,000 
feet of white pine, 10,177,000 feet of fir, 1,525,000 feet 
of hemlock and 15,560,000 feet of cedar. Oregon re- 
ported 84,955,000 feet of yellow pine, 1,076,695,000 feet 
of fir, 3,864,000 feet of hemlock, 57,208,000 feet of 
spruce and 25,428,000 feet of cedar, while Montana cut 
101,998,000 feet of yellow and 20,561,000 feet of white 
pine, 6,132,000 feet of fir, 5,000,000 feet of hemlock, 
39,089,000 feet of larch and 3,000,000 feet of cedar. 

The increases in the output in the Inland Empire this 
year will come about by the enlargement of mills in 
Spokane and the immediate district. The saw mill 
Phoenix and the McGoldrick Lumber Company are en- 
larging their plants and will have a combined output 
of 250,000 feet a day. The Humbird, the B. R. Lewis, 
Holland-Horr, Musser, Stack-Gibbs and other companies 
operating in the district are also figuring on increasing 
their production, and the advent of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company at Potlatch, Ida., and the Monarch Timber 
Company, recently organized, which proposes to operate 
extensively in northern Idaho. The Potlatch plant has a 
capacity of from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet of logs 
a year. The Monarch people expect to cut 100,000,000 
feet of logs a year in the plants to be erected near their 
$6,000,000 timber purchases in the St. Joe and Ste. 
Marie valleys. 

The importance of Washington, easily the leader in 
the United States, and Oregon, Idaho, Montana as 
timber and lumber producers, will be better appre- 
ciated when it is known that the available timber is 
conservatively estimated to be more than 700,000,000,000 
feet in these four states. This indicates that the quar- 
tet of states has at least 50 percent more standing tim- 
ber than Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, the Carolinas, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas and Arkansas 
combined. 

State officials and competent lumbermen declare that, 
barring destruction by fires, the timber resources in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana are practi- 
cally inexhaustible. However, President Roosevelt has 
set aside several million acres of timber land in eastern 
and central Washington, northern Idaho and Montana as 
forest reserves, and the various state officers and lum- 
bermen’s associations have taken up the matter of fire 
prevention by a forest patrol system and every effort 
is being made to conserve the wealth of timber. 

The need of more effective means of protecting the 
forests in the northwestern states, however, is apparent 
to legislators and the owners alike and measures will 
undoubtedly be enacted this winter and next spring to 
insure every precaution in safeguarding and perpetu- 
ating the vast riches in these forests. 

While much of the output in Washington and Oregon 
is disposed to foreign markets those in the middle west 
and eastern states take an important share of the ship- 
ments. Large cargoes of lumber are sent to the great 
lakes, as well as to South America, the Pacific islands, 
Australia, South Africa, Asia and Europe. This has 
made possible the operation of the mills almost all of 
the year round. The big output in 1906, however, was 
largely due to the increased demands, based upon these 
causes: To San Francisco and the Valparaiso destruc- 
tive quakes and work on the Panama canal, creating an 
abnormally large market for lumber, while the im- 
portant factor in foreign shipments was the fact that 
practically all the countries were at peace. 

In addition to this there has been an active building 
movement everywhere throughout the west and northwest, 
as well as in the eastern, New England and southern 
states. This was especially true in the northwest and in 
Washington, where new towns of from 500 to 1,000 in- 
habitants have sprung up as if by magic. They are not 
the mushroom towns of the ‘‘boomer’’ period, but sub- 
stantial communities with well built houses, stores and 
factories. Building operations were somewhat hampered 
because of the lack of competent workmen. Business 
agents from the various trades organizations were unable 
to supply the demand for workmen, even at the high 
salaries which prevail in this part of the country. The 
coming year promises to be even more active than was 
1906. 

Mill owners and shippers all over the northwest were 
unable to get all their products to markets because of 
the shortage of cars; in fact, it may be said there was 
little lumber shipped after the wheat movement begun. 
The chief cause assigned for this state of affairs is that 
the northwest has outgrown the present rolling stock 
equipment of the railroads. Thousands of additional 
ears and better track facilities are needed at once, and 
the sooner they are provided by the railroad companies 
the greater will be the prosperity of the country. 

Shippers of lumber are from two to seven months be- 
hind with their orders because of their inability to get 
ears, and in northern Idaho more than 20,000 poles, sold 
to telephone and telegraph companies in Colorado and 
the southwest, remain undelivered. Millmen from one 

end of the northwest to the other, particularly in Wash- 
ington and Idaho, have been obliged to reduce their out- 





puts and shipments and in many instances mills have 
been closed. Of course, in a measure there is a divi- 
dend responsibility for the traffic congestion at this 
time of the year. While the railroads are properly to 
blame, belated buyers are chargeable also with con- 
tributory negligence in bringing about the present ab- 
normally choked condition of things. 

The outlook for this year and those to follow was 
never better, from the fact there will be an unusually 
active period of construction. Cities all over the north- 
west and especially in the Inland Empire are expanding 
at a rate surprising even to their most sanguine sup- 
porters. This is especially true of Spokane, in which 
the buildings erected last year are given a valuation 
of between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000, and there is every 
reason to believe that if sufficient craftsmen can be 
obtained building operations during the present year 
will be close to the $5,000,000 mark. Two buildings 
alone will cost as much as $1,500,000 and the Federal 
building, for which $500,000 has been appropriated by 
the government, will be built this year. 

With the introduction of several transcontinental and 
state and interstate steam and electric railroads new 
towns will be opened in various parts of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon and Montana, and the railroads them- 
selves will utilize millions of feet of timber, lumber and 
ties in construction work, so taken in all 1907 holds out 
bright promises and their realization will mean much 
to the Inland Empire as well as to the northwest in 
general. 





RETAILERS OF SOUTHWEST MEET. 
(Concluded from Page 58.) 


Central Missouri Association Meets. 


The Central Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
held a meeting late Wednesday afternoon. President 
W. M. Johns, of Sedalia, Mo., called the meeting to 
order. Secretary Louis L. Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
presented an informal report. He stated only two dealers 
in this association are not members of the Southwestern 
association. 

The officers were all reélected, except in the case of 
the office of president, to which Al Sturgis, of Sedalia, 
Mo., was elected. 

THE LAST SESSION. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31—As a result of the preva- 
lent cold weather the streets of this city were coated 
with ice last night, in consequence of which a serious 
accident befell I. N. McCreery, of St. Louis, who suf- 
fered some severe bruises by a fall. He was moved to 
the home of relatives here and is out again today. 

The Thursday morning session of the convention 
adopted the resolutions presented yesterday strongly 
indorsing the reciprocal demurrage convention called in 
Chicago January 4 and 5 at the initiative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing sympathy for the 
families of deceased members and for members in whose 
families deaths occurred in 1906. 

The report of the committee on constitution and by- 
laws avas approved. One feature of this expressly elimi- 
nates wholesale lumber dealers from membership in the 
Southwestern association. 

A resolution was adopted protesting against short 
lengths of lumber in flooring, ceiling and siding, and 
against the proposed parcels post. 

Without dissent a resolution presented on Tuesday, 
inviting investigation of the association and its methods, 
was adopted. 

Other resolutions formally expressed thanks for enier- 
tainment of the delegates to the annual by local lumber 
concerns and others and to speakers during the conven- 
tion and officers of the association for their official serv- 
ices during the last fiscal year; they also indorsed the 
Yale Forestry School: 


Election of Officers. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—W. M. Johns, Sedalia, Mo. 

First vice president—John Halloren, Ottawa, Kan. 

Second vice president—W. T. Frantz, Enid, Okla. 

Treasurer—J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors—L. L. Seidel, Kansas City ; E. C. Robinson, St. 
Louis; C. E. Matthews, Webb City: E. R. Hogg, Jefferson 
City; H. H. Welty, Downs, Kan.; Andrew Aitken, St. Johns, 
Kan.; J. R. McLauren, Elisworth, Kan.; T. H. Rogers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; A. F. Harkinson, Wagoner, I. T. 

It is conceded that the new board of directors will re- 
elect Harry A. Gorsuch secretary of the association. 


Final Action. 


The election of officers terminated the regular pro- 
ceedings of the convention, which resolved itself into a 
mass meeting and appointed a committee, consisting of 
J. R. Moorehead, James Costello, W. D. Frantz, C. P. 
Ives and E. M. Adams, to draft a prospectus for a 
bulletin to be regularly issued by the association. It is 
intended that this shall be a regular publication and 
Mr. Moorehead stated that subscriptions would be re- 
ceived from members of other associations if offered, 
The officers of the association offered a disclaimer of 
any-intention to enter into competition with established 
lumber trade journals. 

With the disposition of this matter the association 
finally adjourned. 


An enjoyable feature of the day’s doings was an 
elaborate luncheon given the retiring and incoming 
officers at the Baltimore hotel by the Commercial Club, 
which was in every particular demonstrative of the hos- 
pitality and good fellowship of the business fraternity 
of the Gate city. 
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Success on the Sound. 


Personnel and Prospects of a Wideawake 
Wholesale Firm of Seattle. 








The growth of lumber manufacturing in western 
Washington within the last few years has resulted in 
numbers of wholesale lumber concerns being organ- 
ized to handle the output of hundreds of mills through- 
out the great fir forests of that section. Seattle seems 
to be the natural headquarters for the wholesale lum- 
ber business of the Puget sound country and one of 
the successful wholesale concerns of that wholesale 
center is the Western Pacific Lumber Company, which 
was organized August 15, 1906, with the following offi- 
cials: Arthur Gamwell, president and treasurer; Thomas 
KE. Bimrose, vice president, and H. E. Meyer, secretary. 
This company has a large suite of offices in the Pioneer 
building, one of the uptodate office buildings of Seattle, 
which faces Pioneer square and the historic totem pole. 
Since its organization the company has succeeded in 





ARTHUR GAMWELL, PRESIDENT WESTERN PACIFIC 
LUMBER COMPANY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


building up a satisfactory coastwise and rail business, 
having shipped several cargoes to California points as 
well as to Mexico, Peru and China. The company has 
several mill interests which enable it to secure stock 
promptly to take care of its orders. 

Arthur Gamwell, president of the company, has been 
on the Pacific coast in the lumber business most of 
the time for the last eighteen years. He is a native of 
Providence, R. I., where he was born forty years ago, 
being a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Green, of revo- 
lutionary fame, and Roger Green, who was prominent 
in the days of the early settlement of the New England 
colonies. After leaving school Mr. Gamwell spent a 
couple of years in Europe and then came direct to the 
Pacifie coast, going into the lumber business at Fair- 





H. E. MEYER, SECRETARY WESTERN PACIFIC 
LUMBER COMPANY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


haven, Wash., now a part of Bellingham. He was with 
the Pacific Coast Trading Company for three years 
and with the Pacific Packing & Navigation Company at 
Fairhaven as the manager of its box department for 
two years. He was interested in a mill at Anacortes 
which he operated for a year and afterwards sold out 
to the Rogers Lumber Company. In 1902 he went with 
the Monareh Lumber Company, which was bought by 
the Jenkins Lumber Company two years later. When 
the general offices of the company were moved to 
Seattle Mr. Gamwell took charge of them, remaining 
with that company until August, 1905, when he en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber and commission business 
on his own account. Early in 1906 he became associated 
with Philip Wheeler as Gamwell & Wheeler, govern- 
ment and municipal contractors. He is also interested 


in the real estate business in Seattle and is president 
of the Great Western Manufacturing Company, of 
Seattle, which manufactures woven wire mattresses. 

H. E. Meyer, secretary of the company, who looks 
more particularly after the lumber business, is a native 
of San Francisco. He spent several years with the 
Monarch Lumber Company at Blaine, Wash., and also 
some time in a logging camp at Port Crescent in order 
to get practical experience in the logging end of the 
lumber business. He was also with the National Lum- 
ber & Box Company at Hoquiam, Wash., and later 
western buyer for the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, until he became associated with Mr. 
yamwell in the Western Pacific Lumber Company, in 
August of last year. 

Thomas E. Bimrose, vice president of the company, 
is an experienced office man and has charge of the office 
end of the company’s affairs. 

Since its organization the Western Pacific Lumber 
Company has been eminently successful and is start- 
ing out the new year with a bright future. 





Mergers Declared Unlawful. 


Interstate Commission So Scores Roads to the 
Far Northwestern. 








PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—As a result of the three 
days’ railroad inquisition conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under direction of Commissioner 
Franklin K. Lane, closed in this city today, a clear case 
has been proven against the Harriman railroad system, 
according to the conclusions of C. A. Severance, of Chi- 
cago, attorney for the commission. This investigation, 
begun at Chicago and continued at Spokane, Seattle and 
this city, was for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the consolidation of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific railroad companies by E. H. Harriman consti- 
tuted a monopoly in restraint of trade and after hearing 
evidence for three days in this city Commissioner Lane 
concluded that sufficient evidence had been adduced to 
prove the charges. What is of special significance in this 
connection is that sufficient evidence was obtained from 
employees of the Harriman system to prove the case. 

Attorney Severance at the conclusion of the hearing 
made this contention: That the merger of the Harriman 
lines in 1901 destroyed competition, injured the service 
and wrought much danger to the shipper. It is charged 
that ears are withheld by the railroads at their pleasure 
and when furnished are routed as they wish to give the 
most revenue to the Harriman roads, to the consequent 
injury of competing roads. A large part of Oregon has 
been neglected by reason of one system owning the 
railways of the state. 

That the testimony adduced at the hearing bore out 
these conclusions there is no question and the only ques- 
tions now are, ‘‘ What beneficial results may accrue from 
this investigation? and how may they be brought about?’’ 
This much is known—the investigation will be continued 
in California and Commissioner Lane in behalf of the 
commission will then make his report to President Roose- 
velt. As the Interstate Commerce Commission is hot on 
the trail of the Harriman lines it is likely that following 
the report of the commission suits will be instituted in 
the federal courts for the dissolution of the merger. 

In the hearing in this city the Harriman system was 
ably represented by Judge R. 8S. Lovett, of New York, 
general counsel for the system; W. W. Cotton, attorney 
for the Harriman interests in the northwest; J. C. 
Stubbs, traffic director of the system; General Manager 
J. P. O’Brien, of the Harriman lines in the northwest, 
and R. B. Miller, general freight agent of the system 
in this territory. R. P. Schwerin, vice president and 
general manager of the Portland & Asiatic Steamship 
Company, an allied Harriman corporation, was also on 
deck in the interest of the system. 


Testimony of a Former Railroad Official. 


One of the star witnesses for the government was 
Thomas McCusker, for sixteen years contracting freight 
agent and claim agent for the Southern Pacific road in 
Oregon, for a year or more assistant general agent for 
the consolidated lines and up to a year ago freight 
solicitor for the Harriman roads. It was clearly shown 
by the testimony of Mr. McCusker that competition in 
rates and service existed by way of Sacramento, the 
Ogden gateway and the Gulf as against the Union Pa- 
cific and Northern Pacific lines prior to the consolidation 
of the Harriman roads in 1901, since which time there 
has been no competition between the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific routes. His testimony, which was in 
many points corroborated by Portland shippers, brought 
out the difference in methods of soliciting freight for 
the lines of the Sunset route and the Union Pacific prior 
and subsequent to the merger in 1901. 


Solicitation Now Unnecessary. 


The merchants and shippers of Portland called to tes- 
tify swore that prior to 1901 they were constantly so- 
licited by competing freight solicitors for the Union 
Pacific and Sunset routes and that much of their freight 
at that time was routed via Sacramento and the Southern 
Pacific. Although it was a longer haul via the Sacra- 
mento route or the Ogden gateway than via the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company and Oregon Short Line 
the Southern Pacific men prior to 1901 succeeded in 
getting a good share of the business in competition 
with the Union Pacific and Northern lines. Also it was 
shown that prior to the merger the Southern Pacific 
freight solicitors routed all the business they could via 
the Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado Midland to the 
Southern Pacifie coast lines. Since the merger the Colo- 
rado roads have received secant courtesy from the Harri- 
man freight officials. 


How Lumber Freight Is Arbitrarily Routed. 


Perhaps the most important witness of the govern- 
ment, at least so far as the Harriman merger has af- 
fected the lumbering industry of this state, was George 
H. Kelly, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of 
Eugene. By the testimony of Mr. Kelly it was shown 
that after the consolidation of the Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific roads, under the Harriman management, 
the drift of distribution of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company’s entire output was forced from intermontane 
and southwest territory to the eastern states. By the 
closing of the Ogden gateway in 1901 Mr. Kelly’s com- 
pany lost a large and profitable business that it had car- 
ried on with the Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado 
Midland railways for materials. It was also shown that 
this company since 1901 has not been able to sell rail- 
road ties to the Western Pacific at San Francisco bay 
points in competition with the river and coast mills be- 
cause ties under a new classification made by the South- 
ern Pacific Company have taken a rate of $5, as against 
$3.50 for rough, green, common stuff to Stockton and 
bay points by the same railroad. In reference to this 
discrimination Mr. Kelly said: ‘‘There is nothing 
rougher, greener or more common than railroad ties, 
excepting mining timbers, and ties should not take a 
higher rate than other rough, green, common stuff.’’ 


Mill Shipments Curtailed. 


Mr. Kelly gave evidence from the standpoint of a 
lumber shipper without fear or favor and had facts and 
figures at his fingers’ ends to substantiate his statements. 
His company operates four of the largest mills in the 
state—located at Eugene, Springfield, Wendling and 
Coburg—all tributary to the Southern Pacific railroad. 
In 1901 the cut of these mills was about 65,000,000 feet 
and the greater part of the output went to Utah, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and California. 
Today, running on full time, these mills are capable of 
cutting 100,000,000 feet a year, but the car shortage 
does not permit them to run on full time. The products 
of these mills at the present time, what little can be 
moved by rail, go entirely to the eastern states. The 
Nevada and Arizona territory is practically cut off and 
a large tonnage that formerly went to the Denver & Rio 
Grande and Colorado Midland roads via Sacramento 
and Ogden now goes entirely to the Union Pacific en 
route east. 

Sales Summarily Shut Off. 


In consequence of its inability to ship over the Rio 
Grande roads the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company is no 
longer able to sell materials to these roads, as it formerly 
did in large quantities. In the course of his examination 
Mr. Kelly made the startling statement that his com- 
pany at the present time had orders for 1,640 cars of 
lumber outside of railroad material orders and that it 
had not received an empty car from the south since 
last July. 

In response to questions from Attorney Severance for 
the commission Mr. Kelly stated that there have been 
changes in the freight rates between the mills and Og- 
den, Sacramento, San Francisco; that the Arizona rate 
withdrawn about eight years ago has not been restored; 
that there is now an $8 rate across Nevada that keeps 
the lumber company out of that territory; that there is 
no difference in classes of lumber shipped to Portland 
and thence east, but there is classification of lumber 
south, as for example the placing of ties in the list with 
eross-arms, taking a rate that prohibits the mill from 
supplying the Western Pacific with ties in competition 
with ships carrying ties from the Columbia river to San 
Francisco bay points. A large contract for ties made 
by the Booth-Kelly company with the Western Pacific 
cannot be filled at the present time without loss because 
the Gould people require delivery to be made at Stock- 
ton. It has been agreed that this contract may not be 
filled until the Western Pacific will require the ties at 
Marysville, where they can be delivered at a rate that 
will allow the mill people a profit. 

‘“Has any effort been made by the Harriman com- 
panies since the consolidation to change the routing of 
your business?’’ was asked by the government’s attor- 
ney. Mr. Kelly answered: 

Previous to 1901 all our business to Colorado and Utah 
territory was moved by the Southern Pacific south via Sac- 
ramento and Ogden, to the Denver & Rio Grande and Mid- 
land roads. Today it ali goes north to Portland and east 
over the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company. The rates 
via Ogden have been withdrawn. We can still ship to 
Nogalles only. There is a rate to Nogalles of $13 per ton. 
Formerly it was $16 per 1,000 feet. There are 3,300 pounds 
in 1,000 feet of green lumber. We are shipping about 7,000.- 
000 feet a year to Colorado points and 3,000,000 feet to 
Utah. This territory is not our best field. We formerly 
did not get farther east than Denver. Now we whip all 
over the country, excepting the New England states and the 
south. Our best market is California when we can get cars 
for shipments. There has not recently been trouble about 
rates, excepting just this week we have received notice that 
the minimum rate from our mills to San Francisco on lum- 
ber will be increased on March 15 from $3.10 to $5. There 
are no cars for shipment anywhere, excepting to ship lumber 
for the railroad company’s use. The Southern Pacific is 
having manufactured 6,000 refrigerator cars in eastern shops 


and we have taken a contract to furnish some of the ma- 
terials. 


Some Specious Reasonings. 

What the railroad officials contend in reply to all the 
testimony brought out, if not in justification of it, is 
that competition still exists because all lines are open 
to shippers and that the pooling of cars consequent 
upon the merger has been a benefit to shippers; also 
that more lines are being built in this state since the 
Harriman regime than ever before. A large number of 
witnesses subpenaed, representing all classes of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and shippers, were not called to 
the stand because the government held that the conten- 
tion that the merger had practically wiped out competi- 
tion and impaired the transportation service had been 
sustained by the uncontradicted evidence adduced at the 
hearing. 
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WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—At a regular meeting of 
the Washington Logging & Brokerage Company last 
Monday the price of fir and cedar logs was advanced 
$1 a thousand. The new list sends the price to $9 a 
thousand for No. 2; $12 a thousand for merchantable 
and $15 a thousand for flooring. For more than a 
month some of the larger saw mills have been paying 
this price, owing to. the scarcity of the supply, but it 
was not general and put in practice only where the 
deliveries were below the amount required. At the 
interior mills and many plants in other parts of the 
state the advance will be a hardship. The effect is al- 
ready being felt and reports received here today are 
that many mills, closed on account of the cold weather, 
will not resume immediately, now that moderate 
weather has set in. In other parts of the state mills 
that have continued cutting during the cold spell have 
decided to shut down because of the advance, and 
while there is as yet no estimate of the. curtailment 
of output it is believed it will be considerable. 

The advance, coming on top of the rise in the price 
of lumber from $1 to $2, has caused much comment 
and the statement is heard on all sides that the 
lumber list cannot be raised without logs going up. 
The supply of logs in the water is getting less, ac- 
cording to the best authorities. Water is reported in 
the mountains and in but a small percentage of the 
camps is full work being done this week. Comment- 
ing on the situation a prominent logger said: 





There is now no timber situated on the shores of Puget 
sound. It has all been cut and logging operations are con- 
ducted from fifty to 100 miles in the interior. The result is 
that annually it is. requiring a larger sum to conduct log- 
ging camps. Large logging railroads have to be operated 
by many miles of railroad, while all camps not owning roads 
are forced to pay to the transcontinental railroads from 
$1.50 to $2 a thousand for transporting their product to 
tidewater. This, of course, makes the timber at tidewater 
worth $2 more than the timber situated on a line of rail- 
road. With logs at the present price, however, there is still 
a profit after paying this $2. 

Want Reciprocal Demurrage. 

The lumber manufacturers of the state of Washing- 
ton, in mass meeting assembled, have declared for a 
state reciprocal demurrage Dill. Before final action 
is determined on, however, a vote of all the mills of 
the state will be taken. This will not change the 
result. Already a bill has been framed by Attorneys 
Gen. James M. Ashton, of Tacoma, and Austin E. 
Griffith, of this city, representing the lumbermen. All, 
therefore, that remains for its speedy introduction is 
for the mill vote to be counted. ; 

According to A. F. Specht, assistant secretary of 
the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and secretary of the car shortage committee’s legal de- 
partment, the bill drafted resembles the Virginia 
and Carolina laws. It is very similar in import and 
contains the best features of each measure. The prin- 
cipal changes are along the lines of those necessitated 
by recent decisions of courts. 

In no sense is the bill a drastic one. It provides a 
penalty of but $2, and a reasonable length of time is 
allowed the railroad companies to spot cars after 
they have been ordered, but the companies must make 
a certain number of miles with shipments every twen- 
ty-four hours. The number of miles railroad coim- 
panies will be forced by the bill to haul loads every 
day has not yet been determined. 


Want Eight Hours’ Railroad Work. 

On Monday last the largest body of railroad em- 
ployees ever assembled in this city gathered in 
Fagan’s hall to discuss ways and means for urging 
an enactment by the present legislature fixing the 
time of labor of all employees of the operating de- 
partment of any railroad in the state of Washington 
cight hours. George A. Long, of division 399 of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, presided, and 
officers from the four big railroad employees’ organ- 
izations of the west—Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, Locomotive Engineers, Railroad Trainmen and 
Order of Railway Conductors—were present. Governor 
Mead and several members of the legislature were 
also in attendance. 

The meeting decided to prepare a bill along the 
same lines as will be introduced in the legislatures of 
several other western states and urge its passage. 
While Governor Mead took no part in the meeting 
his presence is indicative that he is interested in the 
movement. 

Eminent Domain Up Again. 


During the coming week a bill will be introduced 
in the state legislature for a resubmission at the next 
general election of a constitutional amendment giving 
the right of eminent domain to the people, the same 
as now held by corporations. Friends of the bill, and 
particularly owners of timberland, declare the purport 
of the proposed law has been generally misunder- 
stood, which accounts for its defeat at the last gen- 
eral election. As explained, the object is not to take 
land or seize streams permanently, but to have the 
right, for a fair consideration to the owner, to use 
them in getting out timber. The amendment provides 


that logging companies shall have the right to build 


roads over and use streams through private lands. It 
is predicted that when the matter comes up in the 
legislature there will be a sharp fight, led by the 
—_ forces that accomplished defeat at the last elec- 
F1on. 


Lumbermen to Sue. 


The result of the interstate commerce investigation 
conducted here Tuesday and Wednesday by Commis- 
sioner Lane is entirely satisfactory to lumbermen at- 
tending the session. The case, they believe, was well 
presented and will aid much when the association’s 
complaint is filed. A prominent official of the asso- 
ciation said today: 

While the hearing before Commissioner Lane has been sat- 
isfactory it has nothing whatever to do with the cases to be 
taken before the commission by the association. We will 
positively file a complaint before the commission and ask 
judgment for damages against the railroads on account of 
the loss of business through the car shortage. The work of 
the commission here was but preliminary. 

There is no question but that the vote on a state recip- 
rocal demurrage bill will be almost unanimous and that the 
association will use its best endeavors to have such a meas- 


ure passed. 
Ballard Mills Close. 


Ballard shingle, mills are closed, with a single ex- 
ception. It is not the car shortage or cold weather 
that acts as a cause but the superintendent of the 
Ballard water department. Several of the Ballard 
mills get their supply of water from the city. During 
the cold weather open faucets at night caused the 
supply to run short and, try as it might, the city was 
unable to refill the reservoirs. Complaint in the 
shingle town was general and the department decided 
to shut off the mills until the reservoirs can be filled. 
This will take two or three days. 

Charters Are Steady. 


Although there has been no revival in the Califor- 
nia lumber market, charters for the coastwise trade, 
several of which are lying idle here at present, refuse 
to reduce their price beyond the $2 cut put into effect 
the day the San Francisco market fell off $3 a thou- 
sand. 

According to latest advices the surplus lumber at 
both San Francisco and San Pedro is gradually being 
cleared up and it is expected that within two weeks, 
or thereabouts, the business from Puget sound will 
revive again. This being the view taken of the situa- 
tion charters -would rather lie here for a short time 
than reduce the prices and take chances of getting 
them back again to where they have been. San Fran- 
cisco is today on the list at $7.50 and San Pedro at 
$8.50. 

Tells Railroad Plans. 

Vice President Levey of the Northern Pacifie rail- 
way, testifying before the court in a condemnation 
suit in the eastern part of the state, said that the 
Northern Pacific railway had intended to double track 
its line across the state from Spokane to the south 
end, but when the Milwaukee began to build the 
Northern Pacific changed its plans, to wait and see 
whether the development of the state would justify 
it in carrying out its proposed improvements. He said 
the Northern Pacific has more business in the state of 
Washington than it can handle and ultimately will 
double track its Washington main line, whether the 
other road parallels its line or not. 

Curtailing Output Cargo Mills. 

According to information received at the Pacific 
coast association headquarters today the Grays harbor 
cargo mills have agreed to curtail their output from 
February 1 equal to a thirty days’ close down. This 
action, it is said, was taken because of the weakened 
condition of the cargo market and an oversupply of 
stock at all of the mills in that part of the state. 
Owing to the car shortage many of the Grays harbor 
mills have been forced to change from the rail to the 
eargo trade. With the latter easing up the output is 
considered too great. 

Raise Lumber Rate South. 

Local agents of all Southern Pacific lines have been 
notified that the rate of $3.10 a ton on green lumber 
from Portland to San Francisco will be abolished on 
March 15 and that $5 a ton will be the minimum 
thereafter. As all other classes of lumber have been 
#5 a ton no change will be made in any but the green 
shipments. 

Among local officials the statement is given public- 
ity that the cause for the change is that the company 
has not found it profitable to ship green lumber at 
$3.10 a ton. It is also stated that the principal ship- 
ments of this class of stock to the south have been 
from Oregon and, therefore, the Washington mills will 
not feel the change to any degree. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


For the first time in sixteen years logging off lands 
within the city, on which to erect homes, was done 
last week by skidding the timbers over snow. The 
fall was more than one foot deep. 

August Lindquist, a well known logger, was caught 
between two logs at the Kerry Mill Company camp at 
Kerriston on Saturday and his legs and hips were 
badly crushed. 

T. W. Tresider, president of the Alaska Lumber 
Company, says cars shipped east by him two and 
three months ago are still undelivered. He has ad- 
vised his eastern customers to take the matter up 
with officials at St. Paul. Where this has been done 
the results have been better than could be obtained 
on the coast. This company now has somewhere in 
transit fifty cars of red cedar shingles. 

W. I. Ewart returned this week from a several days’ 
trip to Oregon, where he was called in connection with 
his timber land deals. 

Manager E. B. Day of the R. J. Menz Lumber Com- 
pany says that since. the snow blockade Great North- 
ern cars are unobtainable. Northern Pacifie cars are 
very short, and these conditions are placing a pre- 





mium on business. His company is just taking on 
what orders it can care for with reasonable prompt- 
ness. 

The Day Lumber Company is working on the con- 
struction of its new logging road into its timber at 
Biglake. The company’s mill, which has been closed 
for some time, will not resume operations until a por- 
tion of the three miles of road is in working order 
and capable of delivering logs. In this way the car 
shortage period is being utilized in improvements. 

E. H. Schafer, of the Arrow Lumber & Shingle 
Company, has just returned from a seven weeks’ busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to the east. He spent the holi- 
days at his old home in Cumberland, Md. He 
says conditions are very favorable in the east and 
everywhere he went he found people interested in 
Pacific coast lumber products. The only question con- 
cerning a large increase in trade for this year is the 
ability to deliver stocks. At Pittsburg he found the 
steel mills enjoying unprecedented prosperity, and 
large amount of building being done in all parts of 
the lumber consuming districts of the east, notwith- 
standing the cold weather. 

Manager O’Brien, of the Puget Sound Mills & Tim- 
ber Company, reports plenty of orders, but says it is 


impossible to get anything like the*number of cars 
required. The Bellingham plant of this concern is 
running to full capacity. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Arrow 
Lumber & Shingle Company this week C. J. Dickinson, 
vice president of the company, resigned, and C. J. 
Shaw, of the Ford-Shaw Lumber Company, of 
Snohomish, was elected in his stead. The Ford-Shaw 
company has acquired the Dickinson stock, and its 
identification with the financial interests of the con- 
cern increases its importance. The other officers re- 
main the same. The Arrow company hereafter will 
handle the product of the following mills, in addition 


to those already on its list: Ford-Shaw Lumber 
Company, Snohomish; Advance Shingle Company, Sno- 
homish, and J. E. Shaw, shingles, Burlington. 

The E. H. Lewis Lumber Company reports plenty 
of prospective business, but cars no better and ship- 
ments slow. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company resumed 
operation at its Green Spur mill on Thursday. This 
company has on hand all the orders it can comforta 
bly care for during the next ninety days. 

The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company reports that the 
new January lumber list has materially cut off the 
volume of orders. However, as shipments cannot be 
made no hardship has yet been encountered. 

The American Timber Company has resumed opera 
tion at its Grotto mill. It is now running on timbers 
up to ninety feet in length. 

The C. H. Nichols Lumber Company reports the re- 
ceipt of orders at a considerable advance over the new 
list, but shipment has been impossible. : 

H. A. Muffiley, of the Old Oregon Lumber Company, 
has gone to Los Angeles and San Francisco on a busi 
ness trip. He will be absent ten days. 

Manager W. A. Foster, of the Joyce-Watkins Lum- 
ber Company, reports a good sprinkling of orders at 
the January list and shipments for the last week fair. 

Since the issuance of the January list almost uni 


versally wholesalers report a falling off in dimension 
orders. 

Railroad orders for timbers are still plentiful, 
although not so brisk as they have been. 

J. E. Pinkham, the well known wholesaler of lum 


ber, who has been east on a business trip for the last 
four weeks, is expected home in ten days. 

D. J. Cain reports’ orders for both lumber and 
shingles fair, but shipments slow. He is accepting 
only such business as there is a reasonable assurance 
of getting off. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company reports cars 
next to impossible to secure and while some shipments 
have been made during the last week the volume has 
been less than the week before. 

Both transcontinental lines have withdrawn gondola 
ears, which have been used in emergency for lumber 
shipments for the last month, from the mills and are 
using them all in the coal trade. 

It is stated that there are more than 1,200 loaded 
ears on the sidings of the Great Northern in the vicin- 
ity of Everett and more than 2,000 at Tacoma, none of 
which can be put through, the agents say, owing to 
the snow blockade. 

James E. Bell, manager of the Parker-Bell Lumber 
Company at Pilchuck, has resigned his position and 
retired to his home at Everett, where he will engage 
in timber land transactions. He will be succeeded by 
R. Norrie. 

Schwager & Nettleton report good inquiries in rail- 
road timbers and a fair show of lumber orders at the 
new list. 

C. W. Walker, William Andrews and associates of 
Port Townsend have begun preliminary work for the 
equipment of a monster logging camp near Brinnon. on 
Hoods canal, where they own a large body of timber. 
A logging railroad, making the fifth system of this kind 
in Jefferson county, will be a part of the outfit. 

The first pile for the new shingle mill to be erected 
at Hoquiam by Jesse Lewis, A; F. Coates. and B. John- 
son was driven this week. The plant will have a capacity 
of 300,000 a day and will be up to date in every respect. 
The cost will- be $75,000. The site for the mill was 
bought by the above parties 2 short time ago at a cost 
of $8,000. A short time afterwards they refused. $20,000 
for it. 

The H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, which ever since 
the erection of the Alaska building has occupied a hand- 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Coast Fir 


Prompt Shipments—Good Grades. 





WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
And WHOLESALE DEALERS 


S. H. L. Lumber Go. 


206-206 Holland Block, 


‘We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 





We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, in 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Mills located at Ryan, Meyers Falls and Addy, Wash,, on 
, G. N. Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P. Ry. 











Manufacturers Why not buy your material 
+ for Stock Doors, cut to size, 
ready for use? We furnish 


WESTERN PINE 


Cut Door Stock, kiln dried, exact sizes, surfaced 





two sides, ready for machining. Quote you delivered 


prices. You know exactly what material for door 
costs f.0. b. your factory. Write. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH 








(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR ) 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


q SPOKANE, WASH. a 














Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, bf Carter Yan Dis Mer 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 














HAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


ONE OF THE MANY 
TESTIMONIALS. WORTH 
TEN 
TIMES 
ITS 


Address cost 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Laynesville, Ky. 
“Enclosed please find check for $2 cover- 
ing Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” 
Winton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 





some suite of offices on the eighth floor, has moved its 
general offices to its Ballard mills, where both H. C. and 
W. M. will devote their entire attention to their large 
trade. 

President Samuel C. Jackson, of the Washington Lum- 
ber & Timber Company, has just returned from a busi- 
ness trip to the south and east. While at San Francisco 
he opened a branch office of the company. Manager 
S. L. Jones of this company reports orders plentiful: 
This week he is busy loading the ship Alden Bessie for 
the coastwise trade. 

L. B. Conroy, a well known and popular lumber and 
timber man of Chicago and New Orleans and at one time 
manager on the coast of the Larsen Lumber Company’s 
plant, has been secured as manager of the Lester W. 
David company’s office here. He assumed charge the 
first of the year, relieving C. C. Childs, who has been 
—— after the office since the retirement of Manager 
Dearsdorf. Mr. Conroy says he is receiving plenty of 
inquiries but is unable to get cars jn sufficient numbers 
to care for more than a small part of his business. 

The United States Lumber Company, owing to its 
inability to get cars in which to ship, has postponed the 
resumption of its Darrington mill until a later date. The 
yards of this company at Darrington are piled high with 
all kinds of the finished product and when cars are re- 
ceived shipments can be made promptly. 

C. I, Barnes, of Barnes & Mauk, with headquarters at 
Toledo, Ohio, is expected on the coast in a few days to 
look over matters appertaining to his interests here. He 
was in this city for a month about five weeks ago. 

The following announcement has been issued: ‘‘ We 
desire to inform you that the E. H. Lewis Lumber Com- 
pany has succeeded Lewis & Hughes in their lumber 
operations at Seattle, Wash., including the branch offices 
at Chicago and New York. We will be glad to hear 
from old friends and patrons of Lewis & Crane and 
Lewis & Hughes and wish to extend our acquaintance 
among the lumber consumers of the United States.— 
E. H. Lewis Lumber Company.’’ The new company is 
composed of E. H. Lewis and Carroll D. Lewis, both of 
whom have been with the former organizations and are 
among the most prominent in the lumber line in the 
northwest. 


Dan W. Bass, manager of the Shingle Mills Bureau, 
who was injured a short time ago while crawling between 
two freight cars, has been confined to the Miner hospital 
for three weeks, but expects to be able to go home in a 
few days. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company has been 
forced to close down its Green Spur mill owing to ice 
forming in the pond. This is the first time in ten years 
that ice has interfereé¢ with this mill. The plant will 
resume just as soon as the ice will permit the removal 
of logs. 

Many of the local wholesalers have this week sent out 
notices to their salesmen that orders are falling off on 
the new list. They are at the same time making no com- 
plaint, as with the present car shortage on they do not 
care to load up with a large amount of business that can- 
not be handled immediately. These say they believe the 
new prices will drop back to the August list just as soon 
as a supply of cars is assured. 


The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company has increased the 
size of its headquarters office here by the addition of 
another room in the Lumber Exchange building. 

M. H. Grover, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, 
has gone to Spokane to attend the annual meeting of the 
company. 

Manager W. A. Foster, of the Joyce Watkins company, 
has been confined to his home for the last week with a 
cold. 

E. H. Schafer, of the Arrow Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, who has been making a tour of the east on busi- 
ness, is in Minneapolis today and is expected home in 
about ten days. 

‘<There are rumors floating in the air,’’ says a promi- 
nent wholesaler who is refusing to put out the new ad- 
vance lumber list, ‘‘that at the January meeting of the 
association there will be another advance of $1. If this 
is done it will force the mills to take a hand and we will 
have to join the throng in the high list.’’ 

J. J. Marischal, secretary of the Overland Lumber 
company, a new wholesale lumber concern with head- 
quarters at Omaha, has been spending a few days here 
this week. Mr. Marischal will look after the western end 
of the company’s business with an office in the Lindelle 
block, Spokane, and the company will handle western 
pine as well as coast products. 

A recent visitor was F. A. Hofheins, representing the 
Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Ernest M. Kenna, for several years New York repre- 
sentative of the Pacific Lumber Company, San Francisco, 
now engaged in the wholesaling of redwood lumber shin- 
gles, doors ete., with offices at 66 Broadway, N. Y., spent 
a few days in this city and other Puget sound points the 
first of the year on his way from San Francisco to his 
eastern home. 

T. A. Guillaudeau, jr., manager of the sales department 
of Joshua Oldham & Sons, the well known saw manufac- 
turers, has been visiting here and in other coast cities 
for several weeks, looking after the company’s western 
business. 

H. .E. Salsich, a prominent lumber manufacturer of 
Star Lake, Wis., who has large timber holdings in Wash- 
ington, is here this week making arrangements towards 
engaging in the manufacturing a tract which he and 
other eastern parties are interested in. 

M. H. Dickinson, Seattle representative of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company, has been called east to 
the home office for a couple of weeks for the purpose of 
discussing with the officials of the company the condi- 


tions on the Pacific coast and with a view to extending 
the company’s business in this district. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 24.—Officials of the Foster Lum- 
ber Company, the West Coast Shingle Company and 
the Eastman Lumber Company, with other firms occu- 
pying offices in the Berlin building, Pacific avenue 
and Eleventh street, were treated ta a scare Sunday 
afternoon when fire broke out in the upper floors of 
the block. Other than damage by water these three 
well known concerns escaped loss and all are still 
doing business at the old stand. 

William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Os- 
good Company, who has been on an extended trip east, 
visiting his old home on the Atlantic coast and many 
of the leading cities, is expected home next Thurs- 
day, traffic conditions being such that trains can get 
through, something they have been unable to do the 
last week. Thomas E. Ripley, vice president of this 
company, is in Portland today on a brief business 
trip. Harry Osgood, of Lincoln, Neb., eastern repre- 
sentative of the Wheeler, Osgood Company, is here 
this week. 

The Clapenham Lumber Company, which this sum- 
mer built a mill on the Tacoma Eastern, is just about 
starting up, according to 8S. Wade Hampton, of the 
company. The mill is a small one with a capacity of 
about 40,000 feet and traffic conditions have been such 
that it has not been hurried any. The company con- 
templates chiefly rail business. 

George F. Wilder, purchasing agent on the coast for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, 
who is buying for both the old and the new line, says 
that it is next to impossible to get stuff shipped, and 
that this fact is apt to delay construction work to 
some extent. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company finds the 
demand for red cedar shingles strong and is taking 
no orders, having all the business ahead it cares to 
book, in view of the present traffic conditions. With- 
in the last few days one order for twenty cars and 
another for ten cars of shingles were refused. In the 
car situation the company finds no improvement. The 
volume of its cargo business continues very large, 
both foreign and ecoastwise. Today the company is 
loading 550,000 feet of rough lumber on the French 
liner Amiral Hamelin for the west coast. 

The Tacoma Mill Company shut down its plant last 
Saturday night for the annual overhauling. This week 
it has taken out @ building permit for alterations and 
improvements to the plant, aggregating a cost of $10,- 
000, to be made before the mill will resume sawing. 
These betterments will be of a general character, cal- 
culated to increase the facilities of the plant and 
improve its product. Cargoes of lumber sawed before 
the shutdown are being loaded. 

G. F. Eastman, of the Eastman Lumber Company, 
says that he is finding the market thoroughly satis- 
factory, so far as orders available are concerned. Said 
he today: 


You can get an order whenever you want it without any 
trouble and prices are good. The problem is shipping and 
I do not see that the car situation is any better than it 
has been. On a number of things premiums are offered and 
on some other items I think cutting is occasionally being 
done, but as a whole the market is in excellent shape. 

The Eastman company handles the output of the 
Henry McCleary Timber Company’s plant at Summit. 
The McCleary company has available a very fine body 
of its own timber and has an excellent saw mill, built 
the last summer. It will be devoted wholly to fir in 
the future, however, as a new shingle mill is being 
built. The mill will have five upright machines and 
a capacity of about 150,000 a day and is expected to 
be completed in the early spring. The company had 
an older mill at Summit and had intended to cut its 
cedar into lumber. Shortly after the new mill was 
completed the old mill burned down and it has recent- 
ly been decided to make the cedar into shingles. Hence 
the new plant now being put up. The McCleary com- 
pany has offices with the Eastman company in the 
Berlin building and Mr. McCleary comes to the city 
about once a week. 

The H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
filed with the state auditor this week notice of the 
appointment of R. J. Menz, of Seattle, as state agent 
for 1907. 

Albert J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company, who has spent th« 
last week in Tacoma inspecting the company’s hold- 
ings here and the progress of work toward the Pa- 
cific coast extension, will leave tomorrow morning 
for Seattle and will start east Saturday night. H: 
does not expect to return to the coast again for three 
or four months and expects that by that time the St. 
Paul will be making rapid progress in construction 
work. Honore Palmer and Potter Palmer, jr., of Chi- 
cago, who came west with Mr. Earling, will remain in 
Tacoma for a short time longer, it is stated. 

Sam Somerville, of the Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, Napaville, Wash., was in Tacoma 
this week on a short business trip. Mr. Somerville 
is one of the Somerville brothers, of the Centra! 
Lumber Company, of Napavine, and the Washington 
is a new company, recently organized. 

Ralph Metcalf, of the Metcalf Shingle Company, 
state senator, is spending most of his time at the state 
capitol at Olympia these days while the legislature 
is in session. 

The Winslow Lumber Company, Colville, Wash., to- 
day filed with the county auditor notice of increase 
in its capital stock from $50,000 to $80,000. 
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The steamer Czarina arrived in port today to load a 
cargo of ties at the Mineral Lake Lumber Company’s 
wharf for San Francisco. Her capacity is about 650,- 
000 feet. 

R. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, is president of the Washington 
State Historical Society, an organization in which he 
takes a great deal of interest. Last week he was re- 
elected to serve for another year to succeed himself. 
Mr. McCormick is offering a cash prize of $100 for 
the best debating team and of $50 for the best indi- 
vidual debater in the accredited high schools and 
academies of the state, the subject for debate to be 
the relative services to the Oregon country of Jason 
Lee and Marcus Whitman. The state department of 
public instruction is to have general supervision of 
the debates, which are expected to arouse much in- 
terest. 

Bills introduced in the state legislature this week 
of interest to the lumbermen included a bill proposing 
a constitutional amendment like that defeated at the 
general election last November, giving lumber com- 
panies power to condemn private property, and 
another proposing a constitutional amendment like 
the water right amendment also defeated at the No- 
vember election. 

The Tide Water Lumber Company and the Tacoma 
Fir Door Company ure dredging channels leading from 
the Puyallup river to their plants in order to give 
them much better facilities for cargo business. At 
the Tide Water mill a channel 250 feet long and 150 
feet wide is being bulkheaded and will be dredged 
out. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 18.—Logging camps in this 
county will resume operations next week after a week’s 
close down on account of cold weather and snow. The 
coldest day of the winter was Tuesday, when the ther- 
mometer in the United States weather bureau registered 
5 degrees above zero. The saw and shingle mills of the 
city and county also closed during the week, but will 
be running full time Monday. 

J. H. Bloedel and J. J. Donovan, of the Larson Lum- 
ber Company, have returned from a visit to Helena, 
Mont., where the annual meeting of the company was 
held. 

Improvements to the extent of $150,000 will be made 
at the plant of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company 
this year. 

Lester W. David, a lumberman of Anacortes, was a 
visitor in Bellingham this week. 

Henry S. Stine, representing Barnes & Mauk, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, this week purchased 5,000,000 shingles of 
Imhoff & Coffman, shingle manufacturers, of Custer. 

Owing to the car shortage the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany is making cargo shipments of lumber. 

Two large vessels arrived this week and will berth at 
the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company’s mill to load 
lumber for foreign delivery. 

D. Ferguson will build a saw mill at Silver Beach, on 
Lake Whatcom, this year. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 25.—Trade is comparatively 
slack, for it is unable to keep pace with incoming orders, 
owing to shipping conditions, which have in no respect 
improved during the week. Manufacturers are of the 
opinion that the Great Northern Railway Company will 
accept no more shipments for several weeks, or until the 
congested condition of its line is cleared up. There is 
not a sidetrack on the Coast Line road, that branch of 
the Great Northern traversing the Sound from Seattle 
to Bellingham, which is not filled with cars laden with 
lumber and shingles. 

The shingle market is excellent, so far as demand is 
concerned, yet producers are unable to profit by condi- 
tions because of the car shortage. The Shingle Mills 
Bureau has given its consent for affiliates to resume 
operations when they see fit and, as a consequence, most 
of the plants are now running, although the original 
compact entered into by members decided to shut the 
mills until February 15. But although the mills for the 
most part have resumed, manufacturers state that the 
time between resumption and reclosing is uncertain and 
will, doubtless, be brief, as the shipping troubles will 
no doubt enforce another closing down. Stars are now 
quoted at $1.90 and clears at $2.35 f. o. b. Everett mills. 

The shortage of coastwise and foreign vessels con- 
tinues to be contended with. Gov. D. M. Clough, of the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, says he is extremely 
hort of both ears and vessels, although he expects sev- 
eral schooners within a week or two. 

J. E. Bell has severed connections with the Parker- 
Gell Lumber Company, of Pilchuck, and has returned to 
this city to enter the timber land selling business. 

The statement is made that lumbermen of this 
vicinity: have taken options on 1,500 acres of timber 
lands a few miles south of Monroe and that a large 
mill is contemplated. These operations are being con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy and names of the in- 
terested parties are not procurable. 

The Forks Logging Company this week dispatched 
a large locomotive up river to its camp, making the 
second engine in use on the five miles of trackage oper- 
ated by this company, which is owned in part by Frank 
R. Pendleton, of this city. 

The efficacy of the sprinkler system was proven here 
this week when flames broke out in the plant of the 
Robinson Manufacturing Company. The services of the 
fire department were not required as the sprinkler soon 
subdued and extinguished the blaze. 

The Cascade Cedar Company, of Snohomish, is rip- 





rapping a section of the river skirting its mill prop- 
erty as a protection against the encroachments of the 


, current, also to facilitate the handling of logs. 





AT THE HEAD OF GRAYS HARBOR. 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 23.—The following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted yesterday by the Grays Har- 
bor Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

Resolved, That the lumber manufacturers of Grays harbor 
are in favor of a curtailment in production by the cargo 
mills of the northwest for a period of sixty days, equiva- 
lent to a 30-day shutdown and effective February 1 

Resolved, That the cargo mills of the Columbia river, 
southwestern Washington and Puget sound be urged to 
join in a movement looking to such curtailment. 

Resolved, That such curtailment be effective as soon as 
assented to by a majority of the cargo shippers of the 
northwest. 

Every mill on the harbor was represented, with three 
exceptions. The action of the association follows the 
congested condition of the market. This congestion is 
largely the result of the car shortage, than which no 
other one cause has contributed so much to the detri- 
ment of the lumber manufacturing sections of the Pacific 
northwest. The docks at San Francisco and San Pedro, 
Cal., are badly congested and buyers there have been 
unable to move their lumber, with the result that the 
wharves are piled high with the product of the mills of 
the northwest. This has had the effect of materially 
damaging the California market, upon which Grays 
harbor largely depends. The car shortage works two 
ways against this port, as the inability of the manu- 
facturers to fill eastern orders makes it necessary for 
them to ship their product to the south. This, too, has 
hurt the California market, because more lumber has 
been dumped in there than can be taken care of. The 
course decided upon by the manufacturers of Grays 
harbor is one that will not interrupt business conditions 
here. A thirty-day shutdown would scatter crews and 
have a damaging effect upon business conditions. Rather 
than precipitate such a condition the millmen decided 
upon a curtailment by reducing working hours. Instead 
of running full time the plants will be operated upon 
half time. This will keep the mill crews together and 
work no injury to business conditions. E. E. Lytle and 
A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, with W. R. Macfarlane, of this 
city, were named as a committee to take up the matter 
with the millmen of the other districts in Washington 
and Oregon. It is expected that replies will be received 
from outside associations by February 1. The mills of 
the harbor will not be run on half time unless the mills 
of other districts likewise curtail their output. If the 
northwest mills were able to reach the eastern market— 
which would be possible were there plenty of cars—much 
of the lumber that has been sent to California would 
have been sent east and the California market would 
have remained firm, but as matters stand there is too 
much lumber at San Francisco and San Pedro. The 
millmen do not regard the outlook as bright. Logs have 
soared in price until they now command $10.75. Freight 
means another $10 just at present, so the millman’s 
margin of profit has been shaved rather close. Freights 
will drop, but the decrease will scarcely offset the de- 
crease in the price of lumber. The loggers are masters 
of the situation and seem to be taking advantage of 
the fact. That logs will not fall is the opinion of the 
millmen, who contend that the loggers will get the mill- 
men’s profit. Perhaps curtailment of the lumber product 
might help the millmen in the matter of logs. 

A. L. Flewelling, the Spokane capitalist, was on the 
Harbor this week acting as chaperone to a party consist- 
ing of President Earling, of the Milwaukee road; H. 
Potter and P. Potter, sons of Mrs. Potter Palmer, of 
Chicago; H. R. Williams, western representative of the 
Milwaukee road; Lawrence Fitch, Charles Sumner and 
W. G. Collins, the last the Chicago capitalist. While 
the party was here ostensibly on a pleasure trip, the 
members are representatives and owners of the National 
Timber Company, which already has large holdings in the 
harbor country. The National, through Mr. Flewelling, 
has spent $500,000 for timber land in this section and is 
going to invest $500,000 more. The company is backed 
by the Milwaukee road and the fact that it is acquiring 
such extensive holdings here lends weight to the rumor 
that the Milwaukee will build here. While President 
Earling would not talk upon the subject, it is regarded 
only as a matter of a short time before the Milwaukee 
will tap the extremely rich timber lands about the Grays 
harbor country. 

Government appropriations for the improvement of 
Grays harbor ‘have been made and the largest lumber 
carriers will be enabled to take cargoes here with im- 
punity. The largest cargo taken from Aberdeen was 


‘over 2,000,000 feet, by a British tramp steamship, but 


with the expenditure of the $800,000 apportioned cargo 
shipping will receive a great impetus, although this port 
leads the world at present. George H. Emerson, of 
Hoquiam, one of the prominent millmen of Grays harbor, 
has been at the national capital and has worked vigor- 
ously for the appropriation. The bill carries $300,000 
cash for extending the jetty, and provides $300,000 for 
continuing the work of constructing the north jetty. 
Between the harbor entrance and Aberdeen $177,000 will 
be expended, probably in dredging. For maintenance 
the sum of $10,000 is allotted. 

The National Lumber & Box Company, of Hoquiam, 
reports that the car situation on the harbor does not 
show any appreciable improvement and in fact seems 
to be worse than it was a month ago, which has prob- 
ably been caused by the floods and washouts of a few 
weeks ago and the heavy snows and blizzards recently 
in North Dakota and Minnesota. The National Lumber 
& Box Company has shut down its panel plant, and the 
box department is running with only a half crew and 
the planing mill with only sufficient force to take care 














The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 

















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom'’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 
Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 











Where Can the Facts Be Found? 








The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 
in 


Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 












It gives all tariff rates. 


It gives accounts of all reciprocity treaties 
affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume of importations 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 


free trade. 













It shows the influences, whether domestic or 
foreign, which have actuated legislation. 


It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 


Industry of America,” 








By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 








the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 

The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


American{iimberman 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 
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Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


Porccrsins H. MELL, KANE, PA. 
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- FINANCIAL. “2G 


Timber Bonds 


We have secured $1, 500,000 first mort- 
gage serial gold bonds, secured (according 
to reliable timber expert cruisers) by one 
of the finest bodies of virgin timber on 
this continent. Everything is propitious 
for making this an unusually attractive 
investment, for already contracts have 
been secured to insure a steady market 
for the lumber and the property is located 
in a section where the climate permits of 
almost constant operation and labor 
troubles are unknown. Under our serial 
method original loan is reduced in ratio 
to timber cut, giving investment at all 
times security equal to if not better than 
at start. 

If you are looking for a 6 per cent in- 
vestment that possesses all the attractive 
features of government bonds, we want 
an opportunity to tell you more about 
this issue and show you facts. 
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FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL BANK 


REPORT AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JANUARY 26, 1907. 
RESOURCES. 
eT ee $ 6,371,545.01 
oe EO EE ee eT 1,421.08 
United States bonds, par value.......... 1,000,000.00 
Premium on United States bonds......... 25,000.00 
Other bonds and securities............... 1,048,925.00 
RS ee ee eee 4,000.00 
50,000.00 
4,576, 587.26 


$13,077,478.35 
LIABILITIES. 
CpMEeRE GOCE PAI Ws ccc cccscccéecens $ 1,090,090.00 


» 





Fale eR iGiick hake pbk ke se Caan 200,000.00 
Undivided profits 160,144.63 
i ar 984,700.09 
Dividends unpaid . 39.00 
SN. ge 40d’ cx. nie:0'h.9-5:6.5 48.0 ai8 Bacco epee 10,732,594.72 

$13,077,478.35 
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Individuals Respectfully Solicited. 
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John C. Fetzer, | 
Richard Fitzgerald, 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LUMBER INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000 
66 Broadway, New York City. 




















of the cargo trade. A. F. Peterson, manager of the 
sales department, states that the company is practically 
out of the car trade for the present, its sheds and ware- 
houses are filled to the limit and nothing can be done 
until equipment gets easier and the opportunity is 
afforded for moving stocks on hand. The company could 
use 250 cars to advantage during the next thirty days, 
but from present indications does not expect to get more 
than 12% percent of this amount. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The most notable feature 
of the week is the extremely cold weather prevailing 
throughout a large portion of the Inland Empire, the 
thermometer hovering near zero every night, with the 
temperature not rising much above the freezing point 
during the day. The winter logging roads are being 
put in excellent condition; several light snow storms 
have added to the finish where icing is not practiced, 
and barring the fact that too much snow has fallen for 
convenient skidding in some sections the situation could 
hardly be bettered for logging operations. The volume 
of inquiries for stock is reported to be satisfactory, with 
transportation service extremely aggravating, due not 
only to the ear shortage that has been ever present dur- 
ing the last few months but to the weather conditions in 
the Rocky mountains and east, which have temporarily 
tied up nearly all freight traffic. However, the tracks of 
the northern lines have again been cleared and another 
such season is not looked for this winter. 

The Overland Lumber Company has opened up offices 
at 317 Lindelle block, for the purpose of conducting a 
general wholesale lumber business. The officers of the 
company are: W. L. Crabtree, president; C. R. Cush- 
man, vice president; G. K. Thompson, treasurer, and J. 
J. Marischall, secretary. W. L. Crabtree has had-about 
fifteen years’ experience in marketing lumber throughout 
Nebraska and until recently was associated with the 
G. W. Miles Timber & Lumber Company, St. Louis. 
C. R. Cushman has also had extensive experience in the 
same line, having last year been in the employ of the 
Humbird Lumber Company, Sand Point, Ida., in the 
interest of which he covered Nebraska territory. J. J. 
Marischall was formerly sales manager for the Adams- 
Kelly company, Omaha, Neb. The Overland Lumber 
Company is capitalized at $100,000, and will not only 
handle Coast and Inland Empire products but expects to 
market large quantities of yellow pine from the south. 
The company will also make a specialty of handling 
cedar posts and poles. 

The Inland Mill & Manufacturing Company, which 
has for a number of years operated a plant on the 
Northern Pacific right of way just west of Monroe street, 
has bought of the Spokane Traction Company nine lots 
at the corner of Sharp and Atlantic streets. The com- 
pany has drawn plans for the erection of factory 
buildings which will cover four lots. The erection of 
the new buildings will begin not later than February 1. 
The main factory will be 110 feet by 60, two stories 
high, and adjoining this in the form of an L will be 
another building 144 feet by 30 feet, the same hight. 
The lower floors of these two buildings will be used for 
the rougher processes of manufacturing, while the up- 
stairs will be utilized for cabinet work and storerooms 
for the finished products. Another building will be 
erected 64 by 34 feet, the lower floor of which will be 
used as a storeroom and the upper floor for the manu- 
facturing of show cases and bank and office fixtures. A 
dry kiln will also be constructed 54 by 20 feet. In addi- 
tion to these buildings the company expects to érect a 
large barn and box factory. A 75-horsepower engine 
and a 100-horsepower boiler will be installed. The 
machinery of the factory will consist of thirty-two mills 
of the kinds necessary to carry on the work contemplated. 
The buildings will be heated by steam throughout and 
will be thoroughly modern in structure. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, has returned from the concatenation 
at Nelson, B. C., at which he reports having had a rous- 
ing good time. Other members of the party in attend- 
ance are responsible for the statement that the black cat 
spirit was imbibed in large measure. 

M. H. Grover, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, 
arrived a few days ago to attend the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting which took place January 15. Mr. 
Grover will return to Seattle within a day or two. 

Z. E. Hayden, manager of the Hayden Lumber Com- 
pany, who has spent several weeks in southern California, 
recuperating from a serious illness, is expected home next 
week. 

J. J. Herlihy, of the S. H. L. Lumber Company, has 
returned from his trip throughout the east. Mr. Her- 
lihy has been absent for several weeks, during which time 
he has covered a large portion of the distributing terri- 
tory for Inland Empire products through the middle west 
and eastern states. 

John O’Brien, formerly manager of the John O’Brien 
Lumber Company; Somers, Mont., passed through this 
city January 14 en route for Somers. Mr. O’Brien is 
now engaged in logging operations on a large scale in 
Vancouver, B. C. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association expects 
to hold its annual meeting here February 5. The pro- 
gram has not yet been arranged. Secretary Kellogg 
states that there must have been a mixup somewhere 
along the line in regard to the statement made by him 
as to the amount of lumber manufactured in the Inland 
Empire, as given in the report of the National Reciprocal 
Demurrage Convention. His statement was that the mills 








of the Inland Empire manufactured annually from 
1,000,000,000 to 1,250,000,000 feet of lumber. In print 
it appeared ‘‘ more than one-quarter billion.’’ The sales 
of the members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association this year will amount to a little over 700,- 
000,000 feet. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, Ipa., Jan. 26.—A. C. Opperman, vice 
president of the William H. Schuette Company, of 
Pittsburg, is west on a buying trip and was a caller 
Thursday at the offices of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany. B. Coldren, representing the Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Company, of Denver, also was a visitor Fri- 
day of the Humbird company. 

The new dry shed of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany has been completed and is being filled with 
dressed lumber. It is 600 feet long and is the third 
shed of its size in the local yard. It will have a 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet. On account of the car 
shortage the dressed lumber could not be cared for 
fast enough with the facilities at hand and the new 
shed was put up so that the planing mill could con- 
tinue its run and the lumber be cared for. 

The car shortage is not clearing up very much. The 
Great Northern is denying cars in order to carry coal 
and now the Northern Pacific is busy getting out its 
ice crop, which results in an additional curtailment 
of cars on that road. 

Some agitation is being started in Spokane for the 
formation of a new state of the Inland Empire, to 
include the panhandle of Idaho, a corner of north- 
eastern Oregon and Washington as far west as the 
Cascades. Local lumbermen have been interviewed 
for the Spokane papers and point out that commer- 
cially and geographically the change would accom- 
plish much good, but that with legislatures in all 
three states which would be hostile to the change 
the plan does not look feasible politically. As it is 
now the panhandle lumbermen, when they have busi- 
ness at Idaho’s state capital, Boise, are compelled to 
travel through three states to reach there. It is 
much worse than the undertaking of a trip to Chicago. 

H. C. Culver, president and main stockholder in the 
Sandpoint Cedar Company, accompanied by Mrs. Cul- 
ver, left Friday for Los Angeles. Mr. Culver will 
spend about six weeks at the southern California re- 
sorts and in Arizona. Mrs. Culver will not return 
until April. The trip is taken for the benefit of Mrs. 
Culver’s health. 

L. Workman was in Spokane this week to secure 
lumberjacks for work in the woods for the Humbird 
Lumber Company. He secured twenty-two and on 
the way back with them had an adventure. Two of 
the men got into a quarrel in the car and Workman 
started to part them when one of them attacked him 
with a knife, piercing his overcoat, under coat and 
vest with the weapon. The conductor stopped the 
train and put the two belligerents off. 

J. A. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Company, who is west on a tour of inspection of his 
mills, has gone to Chemanis, B. C., to inspect the com- 
pany’s mill there. 





RECALLS CHICAGO’S EARLY DAYS. 


To the visitor who is not familiar with the growth 
of Chicago and the wonderful development of the 
city and its tributary territory, for which no precedent 
is to be found, it seems hardly credible that but a 
few years ago the residence, of which an illustration 
is shown, was standing on what is now the site of 
the imposing building of the new Illinois Athletic 
Club. Yet it is but a few years since A. S. Badger, 
well known to lumbermen of Chicago and the middle 
west, occupied this beautiful home on Michigan ave- 
nue in what is now the heart of the second greatest 
business district of the United States. Mr. Badger, 
like other earlier residents of Chicago, was compelled 
to give way to the increase and extension of the busi- 
ness district of the city and seek a home outside the 
turmoil of the city’s commercial center. The new 
Illinois Athletie Club, whose building is now located 
on this site, is a new organization in which Chicago 
will have reason to take pride when it shall have 
been completed and moved into its new quarters, which 
will be among the finest in the country. 











LUMBERMAN’S FORMER RESIDENCE SITE FOR NEW 
INSTITUTION. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


PPD BD LL 
THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 28.—Outside of white pine the hard- 
wood situation is the strongest feature in this market 
today. Hardwoods have advanced considerably and de- 
mand has so increased that several of the leading whole- 
salers have called in their salesmen, having enough busi- 
ness under way to keep things going at a good rate for 
some time. The general market tone is better than last 
report, but orders today are largely for immediate use, 
and there is a tendency to hold off spring orders until 
the last moment. The class of business that is moving 
is very good and indicates a healthy market tone, and 
unquestionably when inquiries for usual spring trade 
shall begin to come in on a more active basis prices will 
show a slight advance. Several spruce orders were taken 
last week at prices which two weeks ago were thought 
impossible. 

Building permits are slower than usual for this time 
of year, but the impression prevails that within two or 
three weeks there will be more encouraging reports from 
that source. Manufacturing trade is in good shape, es- 
pecially in hardwood lines. Sash and door mills are as 
busy as last January, but managers in this line claim 
that they are naturally more or less held up because of 
the small number of building permits filed to date. 
There is no tendency anywhere to push the market, and 
while in a few instances buyers have wasted some energy 
in trying to place orders for large blocks at low prices 
their efforts appear to have availed them nothing be- 
cause wholesalers are a unit in expecting a good spring 
demand. 

The Seacoast Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
notes a decidedly stronger cypress demand this month 
than last. KE. J. Marsh, secretary, says that one notice- 
able feature of the situation is the fact that buying 
appears to be for immediate consumption only, and inas- 
much as the orders have been good all along Mr. Mursh 
says that an improved buying activity will make stocks 
very strong and will undoubtedly cause an advance in 
prices ‘with the opening of spring trade, as few dry 
stocks are in evidence. His company has considerable 
lusiness under way which it is imposible to move be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining steamer space on 
vessels from the south as well as cars. 

The Standard Flooring Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York with a capital of 
#20,000, to transact business in this city. The directors 
ire Rudolph Noel, H. H. Honibaum and Philip Noel, 
New York. 

Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Com- 
pany and the Haines Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
spent several days in town looking over the hardwood 
situation. Mr. McLean says that the hardwood market 
is in unusually strong shape and that inquiries are 
coming in rapidly; prices all along the line will un- 
questionably advance within a short time and that the 

sutlook had not been as bright in a year as it is today. 

The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company reports a 
good spruce market. Vice President W. W. Lockwood 
says that inquiries and orders are improving rapidly and 
that prices are much better this week than they have 
heen before for several weeks. He regards the situa- 
tion as very encouraging and says the outlook for 
spring trade is exceptionally bright. 

Frank B. Haviland, of the Haviland Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a fair yellow pine trade. This com- 
pany represents the Southern Pine Company, of Georgia, 
in this market, and regards the outlook in yellow pine as 

etter than a few weeks ago. Mr. Haviland finds prices 
equally as good as they have been recently and looks 
for a strengthening in the market. 

The partnership of Storey & Russell has been formed 
to conduct a wholesale lumber business in this market. 
‘the partnership is composed of W. M. Storey and Caroll 
l.. Russell; the former was formerly with the Pennsyl- 

inia Door & Sash Company. 

The Holeomb & Caskey Lumber Company reports a 
fairly strong market in some sizes of spruce, especially 
2x9. Secretary Henderson notes an improvement in 
inquiries and believes that within a short time the gen- 
cral wholesale market will be in much better condition 
than it is now. 

Charles E. Page & Co., who recently moved into new 
juarters at 1170 Broadway, report an excellent line of 
trade. Charles E. Page, the head of the firm, is now in 
the south visiting the firm’s mill connections, and 
‘rank J. Page is looking after the business in his 

rother’s absence. He says the outlook is brighter than 
it has been for some time. Inquiries are improving and 
the firm’s business is extending in all lines. William 
Agnew has recently been added to the sales depart- 
ment. There is a good inquiry for maple flooring and 
the firm’s’ connection with the well known manufac- 
turing concern, the W._ E. Williams Company, Traverse 
City, Mieh., places it in position to handle a good maple 
flooring business. 

_F. J. Johnson, the metropolitan manager of Bliss & 
Van Auken, finds a better demand for yellow pine and 
a good inquiry for all spring shipments. He says that 
prices are holding up well in all lines, especially A and 
B flooring, for which an unusually good demand has 
Sprung up in the last week. The firm’s large mills at 
Otter Creek, Fla., are running on full headway and 
turning out large outputs of maple flooring. Business 
is in good shape. 

H. W. Dexter, southern representative of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company, spent last week in New 
York seeing the sights of the metropolis and taking in 
all the good shows in town. 

Visitors for the week included Gordon C. Edwards, of 


Gordon C. Edwards & Co., Limited, Ottawa, Ont.; J. M. 
Hastings, J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; M. W. Teufel, Davison Lumber Company, Bridge- 
water, N. S.; Clem E. Lloyd, Boice Lumber Company, 
Abingdon, Va.; Theodore Mottu, W. D. Gill, Lewis 
Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md., and president 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; John R. Walker, secretary of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; Maurice Wiley, Wiley, 
Harker & Camp Company, Baltimore; Joseph P. Dun- 
woody, Joseph P. Dunwoody & Co., Philadelphia; Gard- 
ner I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Company, Boston; M. 8. 
Tremaine, Montgomery Bros. Company, Buffalo; P. 
Elmer Weitzel, Philadelphia; John J. Rumbarger and 
Frank T. Rumbarger, Rumbarger Lumber Company, 
Philadelphia; W. P. Shearer, Samuel H. Shearer’s Sons, 
and J. W. Warner, Coppock Warner Lumber Company, 
Philadelphia. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAwAnnA, N. Y., Jan. 29. James A. White, 
who, although having general supervision of the Buffalo 
Maple Flooring Company’s plant in Buffalo, still con- 
tinues his connection with W. H. White Company, of 
Boyne City, Mich., as manager of the company’s local 
yard and office, visited the office in this city yesterday 
and expressed himself as much pleased with business 
conditions generally. Mr. White paid a recent visit to 
the Boyne City plant. Another resaw has been placed 
in the factory there and the company expects to cut at 
least 10 percent more hardwood and hemlock this year 
than in 1906, which was the biggest year in the history 
of the company in the amount of stock manufactured 
and sold. While in Michigan Mr. White found that the 
poor logging weather had driven many of the small 
manufacturers to suspend operations because they were 
forced to depend upon snow to get their logs to the 
mills. Mr. White’s company is fortunate in that it 
depends principally upon its railroad facilities to get 
its logs to the saw and is getting out a larger amount 
than last winter. 

L. H. Swan, of L. H. Swan & Co., has returned from 
a trip to Wilmington, N. C., where he went to inspect 
a southern pine plant for the purchase of which he is 
negotiating. Mr. Swan was taken ill before completing 
the inspection and was forced to return home. Mr. 
Swan’s illness is not serious and he expects to be able 
to make another trip to Wilmington in a few weeks. 
The output of the plant which Mr. Swan is thinking of 
purchasing is about 1,000,000 feet a month. 

A. J. DeLaplante, president of the Twin City Lumber 
Company, has returned from the North bay district of 
Canada, where he has been spending much of the winter 
tooking after the company’s timber operations. Mr. 
DeLaplante states that there has been excellent sleighing 
in the district and that logging operations have been 
most active. 

Predictions as to the amount of stock to be received 
by vessel next season are to the effect that there will be 
considerable less than last year. Buyers who have 
been in the west in search of stock report comparatively 
little to be had, due largely to the curtailment of the 
output. The scarcity of lumber in the west is causing 
dealers to invade Canada more extensively than hereto- 
fore, but with the increased receipt of Canadian stock 
and the forwarding of stock left over at upper lake 
ports there is certain to be a pronounced decrease in 
the amount received by vessel. 





GOOD RECORD OF A YOUNG LUMBER INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Lumber insurance is a growing specialty in the in- 
demnity line. Among the interests of that kind is the 
group of three companies, including the Lumber Insur- 
ance Company, the Adirondack Insurance Company, of 
New York, and the Toledo Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio, practically under the same 
management. The youngest of the group is the Adiron- 
dack Insurance Company, with office at 66 Broadway, 
New York. This concern has made a remarkable growth 
since it began to do business on May 1, 1906. In eight 
months it has accumulated, according to the company’s 
statement, a volume of business almost equal to the 
average amount of insurance carried by the ten or 
twelve specializing lumber insurance companies in the 
United States. This, the officers state, emphasizes the 
fact that the lumber trade is now awake to its oppor- 
tunities for the right kind of insurance and are quick 
to take advantage of a new company entering the field. 

It may be well to explain that the managers of the 
Lumber Insurance Company, of New York, the first in 
the group indicated, acquired so many risks that they 
were forced, under the laws of the state, to organize the 
Adirondack company in order to take care of the busi- 
ness offered. The Toledo company handles the insur- 
ance of the west. 

The following statement, dated December 31, shows 
the financial condition of the Adirondack Fire Insurance 
Company at the end of last year: 


Statement, December 31, 1906. 
ASSETS. 


Oe ag oe ab hs 26s etbath cis Ge obec e a $ 43,425.24 
REGEOTIE: BORED. 6.55 5's ccs celedcbaaceovssen es 306,750.00 

Agents’ balances and premiums in process of 
DNL, «ningun: 920404 U0S cheats br tte peal ka de 26,647.21 
Re OS 9.6 0.0.93) 0 shWeda 050 bee ohms cae 1,812.53 
$378,634.98 

LIABILITIES. 

ere Tar PON aa. o.oo 59:0: 0.9 00:0 '0-0 we ok $ 65,139.54 
Losses in process of adjustment............... 4,610.88 


Surplus to policyholders— 
CONE 4. S ab 6s tanto cad awhies ib ds oa $200,000.00 
Surplus 108,884.56 308,884.56 


$378,634.98 
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To the Amount of $1,500,000 





payable in gold, dated December 1, 1905, 
and maturing as follows, $75,000 December 
1, 1911 and $75,000 annually thereafter up 
to and including December 1, 1930. 

This property comprises 2,315,000 acres 
of as fine virgin timber standing today on the 
North American continent and controlled by 
one owner. The original amount of mortgage 
covering it is $3,000,000 (first mortgage 
bonds), of which $1,500,000 maturing as 
above is all we now have to offer. One con- 
tract alone now held by mortgagor calls for 
a minimum of $1,000,000 worth of lumber a 
year at current prices and is good for 25 years 
—netting under present conditions $400,000 
per annum. 

Circular and report by Chicago lumber ex- 
pert will be furnished upon request. 


Mason, Lewis & Co. 


BANKERS. 


Monadnock Building, 


Boston CHICAGO Philadelphia 
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Capital, $250,000. 


. OFFICERS: 
D. C. PELTON. President. 

FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, Ist Vice-President. 
JOHN A. KEATING, 2nd Vice-President, 
EK. C. MEARS, Cashier. 

H. D, STORY, Assistant Cashier. 
PLATT & PLATT, General Counsel. 


DIRECTORS : 


D. C. PELTON, FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, 
DR. K. A. J. MACKENZIE, JOHN A. KEATING, 
ROBERT T. PLATT, E. C. MEARS, 

H. D. STORY LLOYD J. WENTWORTH, 


GEORGE G. BINGHAM, CHAS. 8. RUSSELL. 


Lumbermen’s Accounts Solicited. 
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Buy 
Good 
Gilmour 
Doors. 


ET 
Githour 
UARANTEED 


DOORS 


AND SAVE MONEY 


We carry thousands of high grade 
veneered front, vestibule and in- 
terior doors in stuck, and can ship 
regular sizes immediately 


Send Us Your Lists of Odd 
Doors for Estimates. 


The David Gilmour Door Co, 
Makers of Good Doors Only 
Factory at Buffalo, N. ¥. 
For Quick Service 
Address 216 Pearl 
Street. 





They Are 
Guaranteed. 


The 
David 
Gilmour 
Door Co. 


BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 











Interior Finish 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 





Avoid the Car Shortage 


That will follow later on, by ordering now. 


Secure Our Price List. C A i 
Some of our Brands: 
ANTHRACITE. 
Pennsylvania, 
Spadra, Arkansas, 


Russellville, 
Arkansas. 


1ANoOsSsSite« 


EL NNILEAL 





SEMI-ANTHRACITE. SOFT. 


Jenny Lind, Paris, Illinois, 

Coal Hill, Huntington, Iowa, 

Midland Valley, Missouri, 
Poteau. Southern Kansas. 


Carterville Trenton Loaded in Box Cars for Western Ship- 
ment. Eastern Soft Coal and Coke. Colorado 
and Indian Territory. Smithing Coal. 


Special prices on Mine Run Screenings and Slack. Now is the 
time to make contracts. Carload shipments only. Wire, tele- 
phone or write. 

CRUIKSHAN LUMBER 0 HANNIBAL, 
& COAL 8 MoO. 














TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 








TOLEDO 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Specialists in Lumber and Woodworking 
Risks. For lines and rates apply direct. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





Home Office, 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


tied 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 30.— With January just 
ending lumbermen are of the opinion that business has 
been greater in volume and greater in profits than for 
the corresponding month of last year. But on the whole 
trade has been quiet, which was, of course, to be ex- 
pected as seasonable. While the cold weather, the snow, 
ice ete. retard building operations already begun, the 
weather has had a tendency to stimulate activity in trade 
in other directions and it will be but a few weeks before 
this stimulation finds material expression. 

Prices in white pine and yellow pine are firm. In 
white pine they are especially strong. Prices in this grade 
of timber are steadily advancing. There is reported 
to be a good demand for hardwoods, especially quar- 
tered oak and poplar. In hardwoods generally there are 
more orders being received than for the same month 
last year. The delivery of orders is expedited by a 
somewhat better car service. 

Announcement was made to the local trade last week 
of the withdrawal of H. T. Ely from the firm of 
Hopping & McHenry, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. They 
are retail dealers. Mr. Ely’s retirement is reported to 
be on account of ill health. 

George H. Gearhart, of the Vinton Lumber Company, 
Rexus, Pa., was in the city last week visiting the trade. 
It is stated that Mr. Gearhart will soon conclude his 
operations at Rexus and will depart for Kentucky to 
begin large operations there. 

Clifford Lawton, with Charles M. Betts & Co., who 
has been connected with the firm at its offices in Buffalo, 
was in this city last week, from which he departed for 
a.three weeks’ trip to the south to get his ‘‘schooling’’ 
as to stocks, their quantity, quality and the like at the 
mills at Sumpter, 8. C., and Effingham. Mr. Lawton 
will take the territory previously covered by H. G. Mc- 
Cleary, who had been with the house for many years 
but who resigned to enter business for himself. 

E. F. Henson, of Henson & Pierson, has returned 
from the south, where he went to convalesce from a 
severe attack of the grip. Mr. Henson is now reported 
to have fully recovered. 

Visitors to the trade last week included: John R. 
Walker, secretary of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, who was especially interested in business for the 
association; Mr. Jones, of Washburn, Williams & Co., 
Scranton, Pa., who was here on his way to Atlantic 
City; L. M. White, of the Henderson-White Manufac- 
turing Company, Coburn, Va.; Hugh McLean, of the 
Hugh MeLean Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Samuel 
Welte, of the Welte Lumber Company, Newark, N. J., 
and William Hoover, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

All preparations are completed for the concatenation 
of the Hoo-Hoo of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
at the Bourse building, Friday next. It is expected 
that there will be more candidate ‘‘kittens’’ who will 
aspire to have their eyes opened than ever before. If 
this is so it will be because many want to get into the 
famed order in time to take an active interest in the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual, which will be held in the summer at 
Atlantic City. 

F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., returned 
last week from a trip to the south, where he visited the 
plants of the company and familiarized himself with 
the stock. 

John J. and F. T. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger 
Lumber Company, were in New York city last week com- 
bining business with pleasure. 

George A. Mell, a prominent manufacturer of Kane, 
Pa., who makes a specialty of shingles and hemlock, 
was a visitor who was given a royal welcome by the 
trade last week. 

A man who, during a life of four score and ten, ran 
millions of feet of lumber to Philadelphia on the Dela- 
ware, died January 25 at his home in Honesdale, Pa. 
He was David Pupils and was in his 93d year. He 
was of revolutionary stock and widely known. 

E. A. Sterling, assistant forester of the department 
of agriculture, was appointed last week forester of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. His appointment creates a new 
office. The rapid devastation of the forests and the 
following decrease in timber for ties and other purposes 
have made the railroads appreciative of the fact that 
they should be on their guard to find such material as 
they may need. From authoritative reports it is shown 
that about 110,000,000 crossties are used by the railroads 
every year. Of this number it is caleulated that the 
Pennsylvania railroad uses about one-half. The de- 
mand for ties has so far exceeded the ordinary supply 
that the price has advanced to 70 cents. The Pennsyl- 
vania company now proposes to take up the work of 
planting and caring for trees for crossties, fence posts 
and for furnishing as much other lumber as possible. In 
an experimental manner 1,500,000 trees have been 
planted on land owned by the company. It is proposed 
in addition to plant 600 acres near Altoona, Pa., with 
chestnut avd red oak seedlings. 

J. Gibson MelIlvane, of J. G. MclIlvane & Co., was 
last week elected a director of the Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Company at its annual meeting. 

A special extra dividend of 2 percent was paid last 
week to stockholders of the International Lumber & 
Development Company, whose home offices are in this 
city. The dividend is in excess of the guaranteed 8 
percent payable semi-annually. 

The Boyertown Burial Casket Company will erect a 
10-story storage and manufacturing building for its own 
use at 1211-17 Arch street. The company acquired the 
ground about a year ago for about $250,000. The build- 
ing for which plans are being drawn by architects will 
cost about as much more. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PiTTsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 29.—The severe weather of the 
last week has effectually checked the out of door con- 
struction work and slowed down the current demand 
for lumber in retailers’ yards. It has also caused a 
slower movement of shipments of lumber, and the rail- 
roads find other than the excuse of car shortage for 
delayed consignments. Nevertheless there is a good con- 
dition existing in the lumber trade in the Pittsburg 
district according to the reports of all of the larger 
dealers, and the showing of the first month of the new 
year is going to be a good one. 

The white pine situation in Pittsburg at this time 
is causing considerable interest among the larger dealers. 
The prices are firm and better than existing lists has 
been offered for prompt delivery, but the fact is well 
known that Pittsburg prices are lower than in the east, 
and have been for a long time. This has been due to 
the large amount of ‘‘scalping’’ that has been going 
on in this section and which holds prices down to a 
point that is not entirely satisfactory. It is often 
claimed that sales of white pine have been made at 
prices that will not enable the replenishing of stocks 
at the same price or a return of dollar for dollar. But 
this is not a condition that will last, and prices are 
bound to go higher. 

In connection with this statement is a condition that has 
been rapidly showing itself with more distinctness than 
usual this year. It is the development of the Pacific coast 
pine trade. The number of Pittsburgers engaged in 
this new field is increasing and more promise to take it 
up this year. The great difficulty in the way of a satis- 
factory solution of that field for eastern markets is the 
freight, which is at a rate of 100 percent of the cost 
of the lumber. The railroads have been asked to make a 
10-cent reduction in the rate to Duluth, and this may 
come. But at the same time the demand of the rail- 
roads that each car be loaded to the utmost—and new 
cars with a capacity of 30,000 feet are being installed 
in that service—makes the matter somewhat hard to 
arrange for. Such cars at the present rates and under 
the shipping conditions are a rich plum for the rail- 
roads at least. 

The market for hemlock has been steady at the list 
prices and while little is moving because of the short- 
age of cars the situation is by no means discouraging 
for the dealers. Yellow pine is stronger than for some 
weeks. The stocks available are not large and some 
sizes are scarce. Better prices are reported by some 
dealers. Hardwoods are active and prices are strong. 
There is a continuous demand for common and better oak 
and poplar with every indication that prices will im- 
prove during the early spring. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
reports January business exceptionally good. Secre- 
tary Woolett has returned from a trip in the south, 
where he visited a number of the leading mills, and re- 
ports conditions among the yellow pine manufacturers 
as much improved and stocks cut as all sold. The car 
service is the crying evil at this time. President W. D. 
Johnston will start this week for Paxton, Fla., where 
the Florala mills are located. He will look over the 
plant, which is now being operated steadily and is 
sending shipments forward for export through New 
Orleans. 

The annual meeting of the Empire Lumber Company 
was held this week, at which important steps were taken 
to increase the facilities of that corporation. The 
same board of directors was elected and officers were 
also reélected with R. D. Baker as president. The com- 
pany voted to increase its capital stock from $200,000 
to $500,000 in order to take care of the rapidly expand- 
ing business. Reports for the year indicated that the 
company had enjoyed one of the most prosperous years 
of its history, and at this time it has one of the largest 
stocks of white pine in its yards that it has ever held. 
The sales for January surpass any former month and 
only the car shortage has held back a remarkable year. 
President Baker, in discussing this feature of the busi- 
ness, told of one Michigan mill which had orders from 
his company running back to January and February of 
1906, which remain to be shipped. The mill reported 
that it could get cars of the gondola type but no box 
cars, and all the influence that could be brought to bear 
on the railroads was absolutely useless. But of all 
of the orders placed with that mill, the mill had been 
able to get only one order out in six months. 

Curll & Lytle report hardwood trade as moving in a 
satisfactory condition considering the hard knocks it 
has had to stand from the inefficient railroad service. 
Prices are firm but the actual shipments are lower be- 
cause of the absolute lack of shipping facilities. 

Pittsburg lumbermen are interested in the closing of 
the bowling contest among the teams in the Lumber 
Dealers’ League. There are seven teams at this time, 
five of which are from the companies with large office 
forces. Two others are made by the joining of smaller 
office forces into teams. The contest will close next 
Friday and the Empire team stands to capture the silver 
cup which was held by the Nicola team last year. There 
are some individual prizes also, Richter, of the Em- 
pire, holding the high three-game average at this time 
and will likely get the prize. The Turner team holds 
the highest team score and Denges, of the American, 
has the highest individual score. The standing of the 
teams is as follows: 
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MINNESOTA. 


PAPAL AAS 
THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—Car shortage, which 

seems to be worse in the south and in the far west than 
in the northern pine territory, is mainly responsible for 
an increased feeling of strength in the market. The 
northern pine mills are having some heavy calls from 
unwonted sources, and their surplus of dry stock is being 
rapidly depleted. Eastern buyers are bidding in the 
market, and one of the largest mills made a sale of 
9,000,000 feet, D select and better, a few days ago, at 
prices 50 cents to $1 a thousand better than it was ask- 
ing in December. The buyer’s representative came out 
in person to interview the sales manager and clinch the 
purchase, a reversal of conditions often seen in the last 
year. 
" Retail trade is very slow all over the northwest on 
account of snow storms that have filled up the roads, 
tied up business, and have even blocked the railroads 
for days at a time. North Dakota is badly snowed in 
and has been getting worse instead of better. Trade 
there is quiet. Iowa has had bad weather, but is look- 
ing forward to a lively spring business, and the line 
yards in that territory have already bought heavily in 
anticipation. 

Conditions in the woods are reported rather worse on 
account of some recent snow falls. The Minnesota sit- 
uation is much worse than that in Wisconsin, and from 
all accounts the camps will bank a much smaller amount 
of logs than they had figured on at the beginning. In 
most of the camps roads have been put in very fair 
shape and work will go on at a much better pace, but 
a great deal of valuable time has been wasted with little 
done. 

The Eclipse Lumber Company has bought from the 
Hollister Lumber Company retail yards at Manchester, 
Winthrop, Anamosa and Hopkinton, Iowa. 

M. G. Frazer succeeds M. L. Elsmore as manager of 
the business of the Nebagamon Lumber Company, Lake 
Nebagamon, Wis. Mr. Frazer has been sales manager 
for the North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hayward, Wis. 

The North Star Lumber Company of this city has 
bought a retail yard at Bismarck, N. D., from the Bis- 
marek & Washington Lumber Company, and one at Wil- 
ton, N. D., from Jahr & Eastman. 

Governor Johnson has made seven appointments on the 
state board of forestry, for four year terms. The per- 
sons named are Frederick Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; John 
Lind and 8. M. Owen, Minneapolis; A. C. Wedge, Albert 
Lea; T. J. Davis, Duluth; M. M. Williams, Little Falls, 
and W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur. A bill is pending to 
turn Itasca state park, surrounding the source of the 
Mississippi, over to the forestry board, also to provide 
the board with an appropriation to plant seedling pine 
and spruce trees on the Pillsbury reserve. 

E. H. Trump, with the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, hardwood manufacturer, was here 
on business last week. 

J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, is back here from an extended business trip to the 
coast, during which he visited a number of the coast 
manufacturing centers. 

The board of directors of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association will meet here Friday. They will 
fix the rate of assessment on the members for the 
coming year’s maintenance of association work, and will 
also take up the question of claims against the railroads 
for overweights. J. F. Chambers, who has been in the 
employ of the association for the last year and a half 
as a traveling inspector of weighing claims and railroad 
weighing methods, has resigned to accept a responsible 
position in the office of the Northland Pine Company, 
of this city, and the association is now without a com- 
petent field man for the work. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Jan. 29.—George H. Atwood re- 
cently made a contract with the Omaha road to haul 
8,000,000 feet of pine logs from points in Wisconsin 
to this city. A few trains have arrived and more 
vill come steadily until the entire lot is delivered. 
'hey will be sawed at his B mill during the ensuing 
summer. This is the first time he has hauled logs over 
that line. With logs to be hauled by rail and those 
secured by river his operations will be continuous the 
oming season. Mr. Atwood is one of those loggers 
who is pleased over the. recent cold snap. As a con- 
sequence fairly good roads for logging have been made 
n swampy places at his camps near Rutledge and Wil- 
low river and the loads hauled amount to about 5,000 
feet each. These logs will be sawed at the Atwood 
Lumber Company mill at Willow river. 

Some Stillwater lumbermen have an option on a 
large tract of timber land in old Mexico and steps 
are being taken by a strong financial syndicate to 
acquire the property. A. J. Lammers, R. H. Bronson 
and John MeCarthy went south a couple of weeks ago 
in the interest of the project. Sunday James O’Neal, 
of this city; J. E. Moore, of Mason City, Iowa, and 
Several St. Paul men went to join them at Havana 
and made an inspection of the property. 

Blizzardy weather has prevailed in the St. Croix 
pineries for a week. In some places there has been 
too much snow for pleasant work, but the cold has 
made good roads in swamps and logging operations are 
progressing well. 

The Omaha road has fitted up more than 100 cars 
this winter for hauling logs to this city and is pre- 
paring more to use in the same trade for several local 
concerns, 


'AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., Jan. 26.—Indian Agent Campbell, 
of the La Pointe agency, opened bids for the sale of 
50,000,000 feet of white pine and other timber on the 
Fond du Lac reservation, near Cloquet. Five pro- 
posals were submitted by as many prospective pur- 
chasers. The highest bid in the aggregate was sub- 
mitted by L. R. Martin, this city, offering $11.10 a 
thousand for white and norway pine, and $7 for the 
once despised jackpine. A. J. McDonald, of Superior, 
was the second highest bidder. The Brooks-Seanlon 
Lumber Company, the St. Louis River Mercantile 
Company and J. A. Olson, of Grand View, Wis., were 
also bidders. The successful bidder will not be an- 
nounced at once, as the bids have to be passed on in 
Washington. Major Campbell is supposed to have 
recommended the highest bidder. L. R. Martin is of 
the firm of L. R. Martin & Co., and the firm is prom- 
inent in the tie and cedar pole and post business. 

The death of United States Senator Russell A. Alger 
was deeply lamented by the lumbermen of Duluth and 
vicinity, where he has large interests. General Alger 
was president of Alger, Smith & Co., which operates 
two saw mills in Duluth and has extensive timber in- 
terests north of here to keep them in logs. The com- 
pany also owns the Duluth & Northern Minnesota 
Railway Company, which delivers the company logs 
to the mills here. General Alger was accustomed 
to visit Duluth at least once a year. John Millen, of 
this city, who is vice president of Alger, Smith & Co., 
and managing director of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Company, was in the east at the time of the death 
of the general. 

Patrick Hines, a prominent logging contractor, is 
preparing to remove to Tacoma, where he will engage 
in the general timber business, as well as logging. 

E. D. Graff, of Worthington, Pa., president of the 
Scott-Graff Lumber Company, is here to attend its 
annual meeting. The company has several years’ saw- 
ing yet to do here, and in the meantime it is accu- 
mulating timber lands in California, where manufac- 
turing will be carried on in future years. 


WISCONSIN. 
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IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., Jan. 28.—The improvements in the 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company’s mill are com- 
pleted and the mill began sawing last Monday. The 
additions were a band saw and an edger. Among other 
additions is a smoke stack, five feet two inches in 
diameter, 100 feet high. This is now one of the best 
equipped mills in the Wisconsin river valley and big 
work is expected from it. 

Up to date the Arnt Arntsen saw mill has received 
about 1,600,000 feet of logs and the mill is running 
to full capacity and doing good work. The stock is 
mostly hemlock, with a sprinkling of hardwood and 
pine. Most of the stock is coming from the vicinity 
of Rib mountain. 

The car shortage trouble has struck Wausau and 
shippers are having considerable difficulty in securing 
cars enough to meet the demands of business. It is 
a deplorable state of affairs and is detrimental to all 
concerned. 

Rib Falls, in this county, has a prospect of getting 
a box and stave factory in the immediate future. G. 
N. Baessmann, a pioneer lumberman of that village, is 
now contemplating about $15,000 worth of new im- 
provements there. Among other things he will raise 
the dam three feet, which will raise his horse power 
from 300 to 1,000. and will be a vast improvement 
over present conditions. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Company, of this city, but which oper- 
ates at Arbor Vitae and Hazelhurst, held the fore part 
of the week in this city, the directors of the com- 
pany were reélected, and the directors in turn elected 
the following officers: President, C. C. Yawkey; vice 
president, Alexander Stewart; treasurer, Walter Alex- 
ander; secretary, W. H. Bissell. The report of the last 
year showed a total cut of 68,000,000 feet of lumber 
at both of the above named places. 

A. H. Stange, of Merrill, one of the leading sash, 
door etc. manufacturers of that city, and who pro- 
poses to erect a similar establishment in Grand 
Rapids, this state, was here Tuesday of last week on 
business. Mr. Stange and his wife and two daugh- 
ters will leave this week on a European trip, expect- 
ing also to visit the holy land and many other famous 
and interesting countries in the old world. They ex- 
pect to be absent from home from four to six weeks. 

John Alexander, of Aurora, Ill., and M. 8. Alexan- 
der, of Owatonna, Minn., both leading lumber dealers 
of their home cities, were here last week on a visit to 
their brother, Walter Alexander, the prosperous and en- 
terprising lumber manufacturer and timber holder of 
this valley and other important points in Minnesota, Ar- 
kansas, California and Canada. 

W. D. Alexander and wife, of Lexington, IIl., where 
Mr. Alexander is the owner of a large lumber yard, 
are the’ guests of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Alexander, 
parents of Mr. Alexander. 

C. J. Winton and C, 8. Gilbert, of this city, success- 
ful lumber manufacturers and timber holders in dif- 
ferent states and in Canada, left last week for Grand 
Rapids and Thief River Falls, Minn., to look after 
their intérests in that locality. 

J. A. Underwood, of the J. A. Underwood Veneer 
Company, accompanied by one of his daughters, left 
last week for Mobile, Ala., to look after his manu- 














When Belts 
Get Hot 
Under the 
Collar 


they are going to destruction. A temperature of 
110° F, (warm to the hand) injures leather, makes 
it hard and brittle, so that it cracks and crumbles. 
You know that if you put your shoes on the radia- 
tor much they soon break through. In the same 
way, when belts slip and burn they are wearing 
out at a terrific rate, Wasting power and wasting 
themselves. 


Shultz Sable Belting 


which is dense, tough rawhide with a clinging flex- 
ible surface, hangs to the pulley and transmits a 
third more power for the same size belt and same 
maximum belt tension. We send it on trial to 
prove this. Shultz’s Pulley Cover will increase the 
pull of your old belt 20 per cent. Try it. 


Write for Book No, 2. 


SHULTZ BELTING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston, 
114 High Street. 





CO., 


New York, 
111 Chambers St. 


Philadelphia, 
116 N. Third St. 























The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 










Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 
is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 

Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 
The Maine Electric Co., Portiand, Me., Agents for the Eastern and Atlantic States. 








Our 
Watchman’s 
Clocks 


(approved by all 
underwriters) re- 
duce Insurance 
premiums and 
guarantee you 











faithful service. Our new 

WE CAKE Tas S0sT PORTABLE CLOCK isextremely 
ELECTRIC AND PORTABLE efficient and is different 
. from all others; makes a 

WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS |  ciearly legible PUNCHED 
ON THE MARKET. record; no matrix to wear; 

very compact, and cannot 








Send for Booklet B. be tampered with. 


ECO MAGNETO CLOCK CO. 


oa BOSTON, MASS. 








L. C. PALMER, Pres. J. M. LEITER, Sec. 
J. 8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 
AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON, 



















7—The Pump that always herhcgrag 


besause it is simple of construction—can’t freeze or 
out of order. Will pump from ponds, pits, tube and 
driven wells and makes a first class fire pump. The 


Van Duzen Steam-Jet Pump 


is the lowest priced reliable steam-jet pump in 
the world, especially serviceable in saw mills 
and planing mills for elevating or forcing water. 
We will send one free for a 30 da trial to 
anyone mentioning the Am. Lum. 10 sk for 


Catalog 25. THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Cincinnall, 0, 
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Maple Flooring 


is just what the title implies. It fills 
the demands of the most exacting. If 
you want the best and want it 
quick order the “Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 











Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 


| and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 


country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. 
you prices. 


ey 


Permit us to quote 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 


Big Rapids, Mich. 

















Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 











WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 


10" M 2 in. Clear 

100 M 244 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 








Riemeier Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Wanted Oak, Poplar cxades. 








facturing interests in that city. From there Mr. Un- 
derwood and daughter will go to New Orleans, La.; 
and Havana, Cuba, on a pleasure trip, expecting to be 
absent from home for about a month. 

Mike Duerstein, of the Marathon Lumber Company, 
of Marathon City, this county, was in Wausau during 
the week on matters of business in his line. Mr. Duer- 
stein reports all manufacturing establishments in his 
town running to their full capacity and cutting up 
the timber products thereabout at a rapid rate. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN TIDINGS. 

NEw Lonpon, WIs., Jan. 26.—The new Kimberley & 
Clark Paper & Pulp Company has just filed a mortgage 
in the Outagamie county, Wisconsin, register of deeds 
office to cover a bond issue of $2,500,v00 in favor of the 
Wisconsin Trust Company, of Milwaukee. It is under- 
stood that the loan will be used to unite the various 
paper and pulp mills and other kindred organizations 
owned and controlled by the company. 

The Stange-Ellis Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, 
recently organized with a capital of $100,000 for the 
manufacture of lumber, box shooks and sash, has just 
elected officers as follows: A. H. Stange, of Merrill, 
president; E. W. Ellis, of Grand Rapids, vice president 
and manager, and C. J. Kinzel, of Merrill, secretary and 
treasurer. The company has not yet announced the loca- 
tion of its new plant, but expects to begin production 
not later than the first of next July. 

There is a revival of interest in the building of the 
new railroad from Shawano to Black Creek, Wis. It 
looked for a time as though the proposed extension 
would fall through, but the promoters, C. W. Hartley 
and F. H. Josslyn, of Oshkosh, have just completed a 
tour of the country, securing a six months’ extension 
on the options for the right of way from the farmers 
and announcing that the building will begin in the 
spring. 

W. C. Zachow, Joe Black, August Anderson, A. 
Kuckuk, J. F. Gallagher and others of Shawano, Wis., 
and E. F. Mertz, of Milwaukee, have secured options on 
5,000 acres of heavy timber land in Louisiana. The 
men have also secured the privilege of taking 11,000 
acres more should they so desire. A number of them 
will go south to mspect the property during February. 

John Peters, of Little Chute, has secured possession 
of the mill and water power property of Herman Ver- 
stegen at Little Chute. The mill, a grist mill, cost 
$25,000 in building. It is expected that it will be turned 
into a large manufacturing plant to utilize the fine 
water power, which is very valuable. It is possible that 
a new pulp or paper mill will be erected on the spot. 

It is probable that the new Lake Superior Southern 
railway, which is soon to be built from Lake Superior 
to Madison, will run through this region and probably 
through this city. The road is to be 290 miles in length, 
200 miles of which will be in Wisconsin. The road will 
start at Huron bay on Lake Superior in Marquette 
county, northern Michigan, running southeast to Michi- 
gamme lake and thence southwest through Iron county, 
Michigan, to Wisconsin. It will pass through some of 
the most populous Wisconsin counties, including Mari- 
nette, Oconto, Brown, Outagamie, Waupaca, Winnebago, 
Fond du Lac, Dodge and Dane. The cost of building 
the road is estimated at $30,000 a mile. The value of 
the docks, grades and bridges from Huron bay to Cham- 
pion already done is $491,892.75. 
at the head of one of the most prosperous mining re- 
gions of the north, is a fine natural harbor, sixteen 
miles long by a mile and a half wide and from twenty- 
five to 150 feet deep. It is fully landlocked and the 
entrance is protected by Huron island and a lighthouse. 
It is said to be one of the freest ports on the great lakes 
in the matter of ice. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 29.—Twenty building permits, 
with an aggregate value of $79,870, were issued by the 
city building inspector last week. These figures show 
a considerable decrease from the same week a year ago. 
There is a strong prospect that the municipal building 
code, governing construction work in Milwaukee, will be 
thoroughly revised in the near future. Building In- 
spector E. V. Koch has been at work on a revision for 
some months and he is now to have the active assistance 
of a committee appointed by the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers’ Association in devising an entirely new code 
which shall embody the best ideas that can be found by 
studying the experience of other cities. It has taken 
only a cursory examination of the building codes of a 
number of leading cities to discover that Milwaukee’s 
building laws are so ancient and out of touch with pres- 
ent conditions that they are practically of no use. The 
new code will not be so much a revision as an entirely 
new proposition and will cover all modern and uptodate 
methods of construction. 

Up in Eau Claire the people are giving attention to 
the subject of freight rates and the Commercial Associa- 
tion, of which O. H. Ingram, the well known lumber- 
man, is president, held a special meeting to consider 
what are alleged to be discriminations against Eau Claire 
in favor of St. Paul. Committees were appointed to 
investigate the subject. It was stated that St. Paul 
pays exactly the same rate from Chicago as Eau Claire 
and that in shipping to Chicago the Twin Cities and 
Duluth are given a rate of 2% cents less than Eau 
Claire. The association will endeavor to correct this 
state of affairs if possible. 

Fire in the factory of the C. S. Johnson Company, of 
Racine, Wis., manufacturer of wood carpeting, destroyed 
on last Sunday 40,000 feet of quarter sawed oak. 

E. M. Griffith, state forester, gave a lecture in Milwau- 
kee this week at one of the public schools under the 


Huron bay, which is - 


auspices of the school board on ‘‘ Practical Forestry in 
Wisconsin,’’ illustrated with stereopticon views. 

All visiting lumbermen from the northern part of the 
state report much activity in the woods, although lumber 
jacks are working under difficulties due to the depth of 
the snow, which on many places averages three feet deep, 
to say nothing of drifts. 

Among the new mills reported is one at Lake Neba- 
gamon, where Angus & Rolfe have bought land and 
located a mill on the east side of the lake and have 
begun manufacturing lumber. 

The late Gen. R. A. Alger was well known and highly 
esteemed by many Milwaukeeans. As a lumberman he 
dealt largely with Milwaukee lumbermen, including the 
late Governor Ludington, Caspar M. Sanger, the Eldreds, 
and nearly all of the old dealers. It was in Milwaukee 
that he received what he has always spoken of as the 
highest honor ever bestowed upon him—that of election 
as commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. As such official he visited Milwaukee in 1890, 
making an address on the proposition to pension all 
soldiers, in which he took strong grounds in opposition, 
declaring that the time had not come for such a step 
and promising that it would come within the next fifteen 
or twenty years. One of Senator Alger’s last votes was 
in favor of such a proposition a few weeks ago. His 
next and last visit to Milwaukee was during the McKin- 
ley campaign of 1896, when he was defraying all of the 
expenses of a swing around the circle in company with 
Gen. Dan Sickles, Gen. O. O. Howard and Cverporal 
James Tanner, the last one of his successors as com- 


MICHIGAN. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MicH., Jan. 29.—The Knee- 
land-Bigelow Company, in addition to its large hemlock 
output the present year, will market the output of the 
Batchelor Timber Company, whose mill is located at 
West Branch, seventy miles north of Bay City. The 
two Kneeland-Bigelow plants manufactured 19,108,379 
feet of hemlock last year and calculate to put out as 
much the current year. The Batchelor Timber Company 
will cut about 5,000,000 feet and the remainder of the 
output will be hardwoods. 

Bliss & Van Auken manufactured 4,688,446 feet of 
hemlock last year, and this will probably be increased 
this year, as they are figuring on a total output of 
14,000,000 feet. The growing scarcity of white pine is 
creating an increased demand for hemlock. Heretofore 
W. D. Young & Co. have confined their operations ex- 
clusively to hardwood, putting out from 17,000,000 feet 
to 19,000,000 feet annually, but this year they calculate 
on manufacturing 8,000,000 feet or more of hemlock. 

The mills on the lines of the railroads north of the 
Saginaw river are increasing their output of hemlock, 
and trades in timber involving many million feet of 
hemlock have been made this winter. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company manufactured 7,056,- 
540 feet of hemlock last year and have very little on 
hand. The Embury-Martin Lumber Company, at Cheboy- 
gan, manufactured 16,300,000 feet of hemlock last year 
and at the close had only. 600,000 feet on hand. At 
Alpena the Churchill Lumber Company manufactured 
14,000,000 feet of hemlock and at the end of the year 
had a stock of only 1,000,000 feet. 

Tamarack has not entered into calculations as a lum- 
ber factor to any marked extent until the last year or 
two, it not being regarded as having much value. But 
as substitutes for pine box lumber become necessary 
tamarack is being utilized and is said to make very 
good box lumber. T. E. Douglas & Co., whose mill is 
located at Lovell’s, last year manufactured 1,198,828 
feet of tamarack lumber and had only 53,000 feet on 
hand at the end of the year, an indication it was a 
fairly good seller. Large tracts of tamarack timber lie 
north of Saginaw river. 

Keys & Worboys, of Tower, have obtained an option 
on a quantity of timber owned by Merritt Chandler 
north of Onaway and, should the option be taken up, the 
purchasers purpose the erection of a large woodworking 
plant. 

There is talk at Cheboygan-of another saw mill plant 
being erected, the local mills having more logs in sight 
than they can handle the coming season. Should the new 
plant be built it will be a single band mill and run the 
year through. 

The old boom house of the Rifle River Boom Com- 
pany, located at the mouth of Rifle river, is being torn 
down. It contains a good lot of excellent pine. This 
landmark was a busy place during the thirty years that 
the company rafted out of that stream more than 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of pine logs. 

The annual meeting of the Spanish & AuSable Boom 
& Slide Company was held at Toronto last week. Guy 
Moulthrop, of Bay City, was reélected president and 
all other officers were reélected. The company 
rafted and sorted 2,650,000 logs last season, scaling 
approximately 160,000,000 feet. There is plenty of snow 
in that district and fully 25 percent of the logs cut and 
skidded has been hauled. Rarely have conditions 
throughout been so favorable for loggers. 

It is estimated that the Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Com- 
pany, operating at Kenton and vicinity, has a stock of 
standing pine sufficient to run the mills-only two more 
years. The company owns 50,000 acres of fine hard- 
wood and hemlock timber lands, the most distant being 
but thirteen miles from the mills, and this will be con- 
verted into lumber after the pine shall have been ex- 
hausted. The company is operating four camps and 
the mills run the year through, A crew of 500 is em- 
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ployed in winter and 350 in the summer. The company 
has been extraordinarily successful in its lumbering 
operations. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 28.—The spring furniture 
exposition is over and now the lumber and veneer 
people will have their innings. Business has been 
light with some of the medium and cheap lines, but 
all dealers feel that any shortcomings in the market 
will be made up on the road. It has been a short 
season, the business being done in two weeks and a 
half. The break-up of lines began last Saturday. 

Harvey J. Hollister has gone to southern California 
for the winter. 

Frank Rollins has keen convicted of an attempted 
blackmail of Senator J. K. Flood, of Hart. It is be- 
lieved that Rollins set the fire that destroyed the saw 
mill of Senator Flood, after failing to extort money 
from him. 

About 6,000,000 feet of timber, including 1,000,000 
feet of birch, will be logged this winter by the Cen- 
tral Paper Company, of Muskegon, in the Carp river 
district of Mackinac county. 

Charles W. Garfield says that the only feasible plan 
of protecting the city of Grand Rapids from floods 
lies in growing trees and shrubbery over the lands in 
the vicinity of Indian creek and along the river 
banks. 

The city has been in the grip of floods during the 
week. From Wednesday until Monday morning about 
twenty-five of the manufacturing plants lying along 
the river suffered an enforced shutdown, and though 
the damage done did not reach the figures of last 
year it was serious enough. Canal street basements 
were again flooded, as well as a portion of the city 
west of the river. 

The Cartier Lumber Company, of Ludington, has 
started rebuilding the dam at Hamlin lake. 

The Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber Company held its 
annual meeting last week and reélected directors and 
officers. An annual dividend of 12 percent was paid. 

F. V. Balch, retail lumber dealer at Lapeer, has 
bought a tract of standing timber in Oakland county, 
estimated to cut 1,000,000 feet. 

W. C. Hull, of the Oval Wood Dish Company, Tra- 
verse City, has engaged a Grand Rapids architect to 
prepare plans for a handsome residence to be built 
for himself at the corner of Washington and Wel- 
lington streets. ; 

The contract has been awarded for construction of 
a brick, 3-story factory building for Alexander Dodds, 
on Canal street. Mr. Dodds has been manufacturing 
woodworking machinery for many years and the new 
plant will afford increased facilities. 

A number of Grand Rapids lumber firms have leased 
offices in the new Murray building, Division and Park 
streets, among them being H. C. Angell & Co., the 
Wolf Bros. Company and the Warner Lumber Com- 
pany. 

J. J. Tucker, of the Tucker-Harper Lumber Com- 
pany, accompanied by his wife, has gone to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., for the winter. 

The new mercantile firm of G. A. Swanson & Sons 
succeeds W. M. Holmes & Co. at Tustin. Mr. Swan- 
son is an old time lumberman of that section. 

The Nichols & Cox Lumber Company held its an- 
nual meeting last week and reélected the following 
directors: Fred I. Nichols, William E. Cox, Henry 
Idema, Frank H. Nichols and P. H. Travis. The offi- 
cers elected are: President, Fred I. Nichols; vice 
president, P. H. Travis; secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam E. Cox. 

The upper dam on the Muskegon river at Big Rapids 
went out in the recént rain storm and a number of 
factories were affected. The Hanchett Swage Works 
ordered a 30-horsepower motor from Grand Rapids and 
the plant was soon running again. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DetRoIT, MicH., Jan. 29.—The cold snap has ham- 
pered the business of the local lumber dealers, stopping 
building operations completely, but they are not protest- 
ing, as they have had an exceptionally good winter, 
with excellent prospects for the spring. Dealers report 
an unusual number of inquiries for spring supplies, with 
some substantial orders already received. Sixty permits 
were taken out during the week for buildings to cost 
$260,000, the showing being decidedly above the average. 

Notice of the dissolution of the partnership of Ches- 
brough Bros., lumber operators in the upper peninsula, 
with main offices here, and articles of incorporation of 
the Chesbrough Lumber Company have been filed in the 
county clerk’s office in Detroit. Fremont B. Chesbrough 
has bought out the interests of Frank P. Chesbrough, 
of this city, and A. W. Chesbrough, of Toledo, and he 
and Aaron C. Chesbrough are holders of most of the 
stock of the new company, which is to be capitalized at 
$1,000,000. The Chesbrough mills are in Emerson, Chip- 
pewa county, and the brothers are said to be the largest 
owners of standing timber—hardwood and pine—in the 
state. The father began operations in the upper penin- 
sula twenty-five years ago and the sons have continually 
added to the family holdings. 

Ald. Albert Allan has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the lumber department of the Manufacturers’ 
Lumber Company and will engage in the commission and 
brokerage business. He is succeeded by Bruce Rolls. 

The proposed big trip which was to wind up the con- 
vention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has been abandoned. Not enough favorable re- 
plies were received to warrant arrangements being made. 


The funeral of Senator Russell A. Alger, who died 
suddenly in Washington last week, took place here this 
afternoon, with full military honors, regulars from 
Fort Wayne, members of the National Guard, Spanish 
war veterans and G. A. R. posts being included in the 
escort. Over 20,000 people viewed the remains while 
they lay in state for three hours in the city hall Sunday 
afternoon. The lumber business of Alger, Smith & Co., 
of which the senator was the head, will not be in any 
way affected by his death, because for years he has had 
no active participation in its affairs. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 26.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England during the last week amounted to 
$1,577,000, against $945,000 for the same week in 1905. 
Since the first of January the contracts have amounted 
to $3,265,000, against $3,713,000 during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

Business was suspended at the yard of the W. A. 
Fuller Lumber Company, Leominster, Mass., on the 
afternoon of January 17, on account of the death of 
Mrs. W. A. Fuller, whose funeral took place at that 
time. 

A large cargo amounting to over 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber was shipped from Portland, Me., last week to 
South America. 

The Deerfield River Lumber Company has bought 
through Martin A. Brown a large lot of timber from 
the Parker & Young company, Lisbon, N. H. This deal 
involves between 15,000,000 and 25,000,000 feet of 
spruce logs. It will be remembered that the Parker & 
Young company made a contract with the Publishers’ 
Paper Company for the purchase of its logs for five 
years. The Parker & Young comparty has taken this 
method of disposing of it. 

C. P. Chase, of C. P. Chase & Co., Springfield, at- 
tended the annual banquet of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association last week. 

Livingston Cushing, of Boston, has bought another 
large tract of 1,500 acres of spruce timber land in 
Stratton and Somerset, Vt. Mr. Cushing has bought 
several tracts of timber during the last year or two. 
For the present he will allow the timber to remain 
standing. 

N. M. Jones, of the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Me., has been a visitor in Boston. 

Mr. MeNeil, of the firm of Thomas Bell & Co., St. 
Johns, N. B., was in this city last week. 

Charles 8. Wentworth, of C. 8S. Wentworth & Co., re- 
turned late last week from a trip to the province of 
Quebee. Mr. Wentworth reports that the day he left 
tor home the thermometer registered 40 below zero. 

The West End Lumber Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is planning to lay a spur track in its lumber yard to the 
railroad siding. When this is completed the company’s 
facilities for handling lumber will be much better. 

J. J. Murphy, secretary of the Naugatuck Lumber 
Company, Naugatuck, Conn., was visiting Maine during 
the last week. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
Banoor, ME., Jan. 26.—Surveyor General Eaton H. 
Bunker has issued the following statement of the quan- 


tity of lumber surveyed at the port of Bangor in the 
year 1906, as compared with “1904 and 1905: 

1904. 1905. 1906. 
Dry pine :.....csee0 See 30,683,062 34,314,820 
Green pine ......... 1,684,841 1,797,348 1,807,770 
a rer rer 106,602,644 128,306,121 114,560,753 
Hemlock etc......... 28,778,965 27,068,296 8,725,129 


po ee er 163,685,470 187,854,827 159,408,472 
The figures show a decrease in the total survey from 
1905 of 28,446,255 feet, and from 1904 of 4,276,998 feet. 
While the survey of spruce was about 14,000,000 feet 
less in 1906 than in 1905, the most notable falling off 
was in hemlock, which amounted to 18,343,167 feet. 

Pine, both dry and green, shows a decided increase 
over 1905, of 2,642,180 feet. Spruce and hemlock to- 
gether show a decrease of 32,088,535 feet, so that the 
net decrease in the total survey of all kinds of lumber 
for the year is 28,446,355 feet. 

This is a better showing than had, owing to various 
adverse conditions, been expected. An unusually large 
stock of logs was carried over from 1906 for sawing 
in the spring of 1907, and a brisk beginning is looked 
for this season, with larger business throughout the year. 
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E. T. Allen, forest inspector for Washington and 
Oregon, of the United States Forest Service, with head- 
quarters in Tacoma, states that lumbermen generally do 
not understand that the timber within the forest reserves 
is subject to sale under restrictions that are not burden- 
some. He is of the opinion that if more lumbermen and 
prospective mill builders would investigate the matter 
they would find many opportunities in the western coun- 
try to construct mills and cut forest reserve timber. 
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Some of the older saw mill men will recall what 
they were up against in trying to operate the first log 
kickers and steam niggers where rubber and spring 
bumpers were used. The steam cushioning cylinder 
perfected these machines. The Chattanooga Machin- 
ery Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., has invented a 
steam cushioning shot gun feed which it claims will 
practically eliminate the liability of accidents. It is 
attracting a great deal of attention among saw mill 
men wherever used, 
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Dealers—We respectfully 
solicit your business in 1907. 


OUR FACILITIES have been increased. We trust 
you will continue evidencing your good judgment, 
by sending us your orders, which show the faith 
you have had in us has not been misplaced. 
Retaining old patrons and gaining new ones indicate 
*“ACORN BRAND” Oak and Beech Flooring to 
be SATISFACTION to your trade delivered eight 
pieces to the bundle—car lots and less. 

A SPECIAL FEATURE of our business is the 
care given to mixed cars of Flooring and rough and 
dressed Hardwoods; Oak plain and quarter sawed, 
air and kiln dried; Poplar lumber and Poolar siding, 
Gum, Ash, Hickory, ete. We give you an advant- 
age not to be had elsewhere. Keep this fact before 


you and send your inquiries to us before buying. 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 



















POPLAR 


Plain & Quartered Oak 
Our Specialities. 


Saw and Planing Mills. 
C.N.0.&T.P. andl. & A. B.R'S, 
Nicholasville. Ky, 

KY. NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Simcoe, Ky. 


























KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO, 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemiock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemlock tath, White 
and Red Cedar shingles, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 


Traverse City, Mich. } 





























MARDWOOD LUMBER 
iS 
Bored 


Polished 





End Matched 


& MFG.CC A and 








J. A. WILKINSON 


)ua( THIN POPLAR yaa 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA.-TENN. 

















And Other Tropical 


MAHOGAN HARDWOODS. 


The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 








Manut.sturers and Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA 
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160,000 “ 
150.000 “ 
180,000 “ 
75,000 “ 
250,000 “ 
65,000 “ 
10,000 “ 


and Basswood. 


= 


‘i “ 





Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000 “ 1x16 & wider 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 

in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. 


No. | Barn & Better 


Ix 4 No. | Hemlock 
Ix6 “ " 
xg “ . 
ixid “ ms 
Ixi2 “ " 
2x4-18 Hemlock 
2x4-20 0“ 
2x4-10 oe 


We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 








Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 











TUPELO 


SIDING, FLOORING 
AND MOULDINGS 


Offer larger profits to the retailer than any 
other kind of wood. 
mixed cars and convince yourself. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co, 


bane 313 City Bank Bidg., MOBILE, ALA. 


Get our prices on 








OAK.... 
BEECH 


i: FLOORING 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 


End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL whom 


VAAAAAAAnennmn nn" 


GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 











Importer and 


J. M. Riel, Secretary. 





The Keith Lumber Company, 


HARDWOOD 
Maautactarer of MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. 


POPLAR AND 
SOUTHERN PINE. 


General Office and Yards, 
Fourteenth and Woed Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

















The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 














OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


ToronTO, ONT., Jan. 26.—The Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, associated with the Cook and 
O’Brien interests, of Duluth, is stated to have secured 
a large tract of white and red pine in the Rainy river 
district, comprising about seventy square miles, from the 
Rat Portage Lumber Company. The limits are situated 
on the line of the Canadian Northern railway. The pur- 
chasers, it is further reported, intend erecting a large 
saw mill about fifty miles east of International Falls 
on the Canadian Northern and manufacturing exten- 
sively for the Manitoba and American markets. 

The Canadian government, which has leased 76,000 
acres at Petawawa, Renfrew county, from the Ontario 
government as a military training ground, is having 
trouble with some of the holders of timber licenses 
which include portions of the area. They have settled 
the claims of the Hawkesbury Lumber Company, but the 
Pembroke Lumber Company has refused to accept the 
terms offered it. Sir Frederick Borden, Canadian 
minister of militia, had a conference on the subject this 
week with the Ontario administration, and Hon. Frank 
Cochrane, minister of’ lands, forests and mines, is en- 
deavoring to effect an amicable settlement. 








FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 18.—Returns of logs scaled 
under the supervision of the provincial government scal- 


ers for 1906 have been given out by the supervisor of * 


sealers, J. H. Haslam. The district includes the entire 
coast but does not deal with the interior of the province 
nor does it take in timber from crown-granted lands. 
The new scaling regulations went in effect in July and 
from that time there was scaled a total of 171,820,558 
feet. By months the returns were: July, 18,229,906; 
August, 29,062,730; September, 26,914,469; October, 
37,048,492; November, 28,632,480; December, 34,932,- 
481. The logs brought down in December were nearly 
all cut in previous months and were lying in the water. 
The release of many tugs from other work enabled a 
larger quantity of logs to be brought to the mills in the 
last month of the year. 

A rough estimate of the log cut in the mountain sec- 
tions of the province, together with logs cut on crown- 
granted lands and not included in the above figures, 
would bring the total for the entire province for the 
last half of 1906 up to double of what was officially 
scaled, or about 343,641,000 feet. Keeping within the 
same conservative lines for estimating the year’s output 
of logs, it is safe to say that the production of logs in 
British Columbia for 1906 was over 500,000,000 feet, 
very much the largest cut on record. 

Weather conditions have compelled all logging camps 
up the coast to shut down this week, and nearly all the 
mills are closed down as well. The cold weather which 
began at the first of the year has continued and for the 
last week a great deal of snow has been falling. It is 
impossible in themany up coast logging camps to get 
out in the woods with the heavy fall of soft snow. The 
frost has been most unprecedented, the temperature being 
as low as 2 and 3 degrees below zero, and ranging from 
that up to 15 degrees above, and has frozen the logs in 
at nearly every log booming ground in the many little 
harbors up coast, so that logs can not be moved until a 
thaw sets in. The receipts of logs for the past week have 
been down to a minimum. With the same conditions the 
mills have almost all given up the struggle to run, the 
effectiveness of the plants having been greatly reduced 
for the time being. 

As the car shortage had shown no signs of abatement 
and the heavy snow and cold weather across the conti- 
nent had tied up freight almost altogether the railways 
will welcome the relief from demand for cars and by the 
time the mills all get back to running again there may 
be an improvement in the supply of cars. Demand for 
lumber has not abated, and, as many orders for imme- 
diate shipment were in hand, the stoppage of mills added 
to the shortage of cars presages even busier times than 
ever in the trade when winter conditions relax. That 
this matter is under advisement is seen from the fact 
that an expected rise in price of the mountain millmen’s 
list has not yet been announced. Had conditions made it 
possible to get cars, get lumber and get logs, the price 
would have gone up, for the demand is greater than ever. 

The shingle mills will remain shut down until Feb- 
ruary 2 under their agreement of six weeks ago. At pres- 
ent it would be impossible to bring in bolts, which is the 
form in which the greater part of the shingle timber is 
handled. 

Two large steamers have been added to the charter list 
of the Hastings Saw Mill. The British steamers Foreric 
and Needles have been fixed for the latter part of Feb- 
ruary to load for Australia. The Hastings mill this year 
will charter a much larger proportion of tramp steamers 
than sailing vessels. 

Taking to Prince Rupert, the new northern terminal 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific railroad, a cargo of lumber 
and forty men to work on the construction of the 
wharves for the new coast city, the steamer Amur sailed 
from Victoria January 10. It carried 100,000 feet of 
lumber, nearly all of which was for wharf construction. 
The Pacific Stevedoring Company has the contract of 
erecting the wharves in the new harbor. 

Work has been delayed on the loading of the British 
ship Dundee under charter to take cargo from Hastings 


| mill for the United Kingdom. The next vessels fixed are 


the British steamer Trafalgar to load for Australia, and 
the British bark Earl of Dunmore to load for Peru. 


LOGGING NOTES. 


a ed 
IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 
Bay City, MicH., Jan. 28.—Yuill Bros. are skidding 


on the Mackinaw division of Gaylord 1,500,000 feet of 


maple and hemlock logs which will be hauled by rail 
to Bay City. 

Logging is being conducted under favorable condi- 
tions at all points north of the Saginaw river. There 
has not been as much snow as usual, but enough to en- 
able loggers most of the time to haul logs. Men are 
more plentiful than they were, though some camps are 
running shorthanded. 

R. P. Holihan is running a large camp near Millers- 
burg and operating a saw mill also, as well as buying 
and shipping cedar products. 

The Boyne City Lumber Company’s camp No. 2, near 
Hoffman lake, was destroyed by fire Sunday afternoon. 
The office, store and cook camp were burned to the 
ground. They are being rebuilt, though eighty-five men 
were temporarily discommoded. 

M. D. Olds is hauling several million feet of logs 
from Riggsville, twelve miles to Cheboygan. 





OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., Jan. 28.—There are three logging 
trains on the valley division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road into this city, hauling between fifty and 
sixty carloads of logs a day. The most of these logs 
come from the Gleason branch, and comparatively few 
from the Star lake region. 

The warm rain of over a week ago was the fore- 
runner of the most severe cold wave of the winter. 
Thermometers ranged during the last week from 10 
to 20 degrees below zero. Plenty of snow had fallen, 
livening up matters in logging circles. The prospects 
now are fine for full stocks at all mills in this section. 

The Wisconsin Valley Improvement Company, com- 
posed of men who utilize the Wisconsin river for 
power purposes,-has drafted a bill, similar to that 
killed by the last legislature, permitting the associa- 
tion to build a dam north of Eagle river on the Eagle 
chain of lakes. This would form a reservoir to sup- 
ply the valley with water when the Wisconsin river 
is low. The passage of the bill seems assured. 

George Morrisette, of this city, one of the leading 
and hustling loggers in this valley, is now looking 
after the logging interests of the Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company at Grandfather Falls, where the 
company is doing considerable logging this winter and 
is shipping its stock here by rail. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA NOTES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Jan. 28.—More snow by about four 
inches during the last week, and for the last three days 
a temperature below zero nearly all the time. The snow 
is very light and airy and drifts readily when the wind 
blows. Some of the logging camps that are not pro- 
tected closely by trees are half buried in the drifts. 
It is claimed that many camps are being operated at a 
loss, or at an even break at best, because of the deep 
snow. A prominent Duluth lumberman when asked yes- 
terday if he knew of any camps that had been aban- 
doned because of the snow conditions said: ‘‘No, but 
I know of some that ought to be.’’ 

William O’Neil, superintendent of logging on the 
Chippewa reservation, where the timber is being cut 
under the Morris law, was in the city yesterday and 
says that the cut this winter will be 30 percent below 
last fall’s estimates. This shortage is due to too much 
snow, too little frost in the ground and limited ice on 
the lakes and rivers and to a scarcity of men. The 
reservation lumbermen are making applications to the 
department to have the time extended for them to re- 
move the timber, and as there is good reason for their 
inability to meet their original contracts with the gov- 
ernment it is fully expected that a reasonable extension 
will be made. 





IN THE FAR NORTHEAST. 


Banoor, ME., Jan. 26.—Although lack of help in the 
fall months and an excess at times of snow have inter- 
fered somewhat with logging operations in some parts 
of northern Maine it is thought that the cut on the 
St. John and Allaguash rivers will be about an average. 
The estimates for the upper St. John are 155,000,000 to 
160,000,000 feet, of which about 100,000,000 feet will be 
cut in Maine. These figures include the Allaguash, that 
stream being a tributary of the St. John. .On the Aroos- 
took river the cut will be considerably less than last 
winter, on account of some of the large concerns having 
a large stock of old logs on hand. The Ashland Manu- 
facturing Company, which usually cuts 35,000,000 feet, 
will not cut more than half that quantity this season. 
The Fish River Lumber Company will cut 15,000,000 
feet, much of which is being hauled directly to its mills 
at Eagle lake. A steam log hauler is employed in haul- 
ing for this company over a ten-mile road from town- 
ship 16, range 8, to the mills, and about 3,500,000 feet 
will be transported in this way. It is said that the 
steam hauler can do the work of twenty pairs of horses, 
making two trips a day, with 100 logs at a load. 

The total cut on the St. John river this winter is esti- 
mated at 305,000,000 feet, of which 155,000,000 feet 
is on the upper river, 100,000,000 on the Miramichi and 
50,000,000 on the Restigouche. 

Many lumbermen predict that to a great extent the 
steam log hauler will take the place of horses in the 
woods in future years. The only setback is the cost of 
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the road and the operators must find lumber enough in 
a place to warrant going to the expense of constructing 
aroad. The road does not necessarily have to be level, 
but it must be hard and smooth in order that the dogs 
on the wheels can take hold. 

The method employed in cutting on the St. John and 
Allagash waters is better than ever and the cutters are 
more economical than they have ever been. Heretofore 
high stumps have been left and the top log in many 
cases, has been wasted. This year they are cutting lower 
and all the available merchantable lumber on the tree 
is being used. The following estimate, which is as 
nearly correct as possible at this time, is on the Ameri- 
can logs that will be driven out of the St. John and 
Allagash rivers in the spring of 1907: 


St. John Lumber Company, mill at Van Buren, bg 
cake d6-Se lok so hevaass ae wenen s ies 33,000,000 


WON... nic ia-tte poe wu. bbc vb 5h 4d SOEs Cee osee see 10,000,000 
Andre Cushing & Co., St. John, old and new logs. 31,000,000 
W. H. Cunliffe’s Sons, St. John, new logs...... 15,000,000 
John A. Morrison, St. John, old and new logs.... 5,000,000 
Neal McLean, St. John, new logs...........-00. 1,500,000 
Robert Aiken, St. John, new logs.............- 4,000,000 


TOD 6.6 v6. 6.0006s Fe sb wsaeinsaen sabes esas 99,500,000 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


POPP PDAA LL 
FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BuFFALO, .N. Y., Jan. 29.—Inventories are practically 
all in and Secretary Mixer is getting together the 
annual stock reports that are furnished the Lumber 
Exchange every winter for statistics. It is expected 
that the showing will be somewhat smaller than it was 
last winter, though the assortments appear to be good. 

White pine jobbers say that it is about as hard to 
buy that lumber now as it is to buy hardwoods. Mill 
owners have sold about all they care to until they can 
see a new supply in yard, which will not be right 
away. 

In the box trade there is indication of higher prices 
than last year. Manufacturers say that they must 
have more and that the person who sells at last year’s 
prices will go in the hole. 

City builders find it no easy matter now to keep 
at work, with the temperature down to zero twice in 
the week and a third shutdown promised. Twenty-two 
building permits were issued during the week and, 
no big blocks being included, the cost was only $81,- 
685. There were fifteen new frame dwellings. 

The city lumbermen are still looking at the proposi- 
tion to organize a club, but nothing definite has been 
done. There is a move to take a room in the new 
Chamber of Commerce building, where there would 
be ample quarters, a fine restaurant and another body 
of which most of the lumbermen are members. 

The car situation seems to grow worse as the cars 
begin to grow more plentiful. M. E. Preisch, of the 
Haines Lumber Company, last week took a lesson in 
patience as taught by railroad movements. Some 
Erie cars went off the track on a high bridge, but 
stood on the ties. So little space was afforded to work 
in that it took all day to get the cars on the track 
again. Mr. Preisch was traveling over that road. L. 
A. Kelsey, the Tonawanda hardwood dealer, caught 
the same stoppage going both ways. 

The National Lumber Insurance Company, of Buf- 
falo, wiil hold its annual meeting this week. The 
financial statement to be presented to the board is a 
very satisfactory one, being a much better showing 
of business done than was at first thought possible. 

H. S. Lee, of Mixer & Co., is to be married this week 
and his wedding journey includes a trip to Europe, 
partly in Spain and Italy. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna railroad, the Goodyear 
road, will begin to run passenger trains into Buffalo 
February 4, coming in over the Erie tracks for the 
present. Only one train a day will be put on now, 
though more will be added as soon as needed. The 
road is 382 miles long. The division from Buffalo 
joins the division running from Addison on the Erie 
to within a few miles of Pittsburg, at Galeton, where 
some of the principal hemlock saw mills of the Good- 
year Lumber Company are situated. 

The MeNeil Lumber Company has several million 
feet of hemlock up the lakes, waiting for spring ship- 
ment, 








TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Lumber trade is very quiet. 
On the other hand permits issued by the city building 
inspector during the last week show up well. Twenty- 
one permits, totaling $58,440 in value, were taken out 
during the last six days. Had the entire month thus 
far shown up as well the valuation of the month’s per- 
mits would be nearly double the business done for the 
same month a year ago. While there are two days yet 
to go on only fifty-four permits, with a total valuation 
of $118,936, have been issued, as against sixty-four per- 
mits, totaling $141,890, for January a year ago. 

Dealers are buying very sparingly of new stocks, 
preferring to wait until nearer spring. There is a ready 
market for 18-inch white cedar shingles. One dealer 
stated yesterday that he could have filled an order for 
three ¢ars this week had he known where to get the 
stock. White pine, being somewhat hard to get at what 
may be termed reasonable prices, is creating a marked 
demand for Pacific coast pine. This western stock can 
be dumped into this market at from $3 to $5 under the 
quotations for Michigan stock. Michigan culls are sell- 
ing at wholesale on this market at $20. This gives an 
a of what the prices are for the better grades of 
stuff. 


Twenty-eight of the local lumbermen of the city 





enjoyed their annual banquet at the Valentine cafe last 
evening. 

The Western Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
which has a reputation for making fine inside finish, 
has closed a contract for finishing the office of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer in mahogany. 

Ben Johnson, who has been the local representative 
of the Chicago Coal & Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
has taken charge of the business of the T. H. Clark 
Lumber Company, which is the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) 
branch of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburg. The St. Louis concern will probably decide 
by the end of the week who will take the position for- 
merly held by Mr. Johnson. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Price 
Lumber Company, at Fremont, was held last week. A 
semiannual dividend of 3 percent was declared. The 
following board of directors was elected: George Wehr- 
ing, president; A. H. Jackson, vice president; John M. 
Sherman, treasurer; J. Youngman, secretary; L. 8. Me- 
Gormley, manager; Lester Wilson, James G. Hunt and 
H. G. Edgerton. 

The stockholders of the Hein Furniture Company held 
their annual meeting last week, electing the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President and superin- 
tendent, Carl Otto; vice president and general manager, 
Troy A. Dahn; secretary and treasurer, Emil C. Roem- 
mele. 

A. Bruner, who has been confined to a hotel at 
Napoleon, Ohio, for the last seven weeks on account of 
taking strychnine, by mistake, for a cold, was last week 
removed to his home in Defiance, Ohio. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 30.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, recently incorporated under the laws 
of Ohio, held its first stockholders’ meeting last week 
and elected the following directors: W. B. Martin, W. H. 
Teare, L. D. Coman, C. H. Prescott, jr., and C. H. 
Carleton. The directors elected the following officers: 
W. B. Martin, president; W. H. Teare, vice president; 
L. D. Coman, secretary and J. V. O’Brien, treasurer. 
While the original charter of the organization was issued 
some time in the early ’60s, the reorganization was made 
necessary in order that the proper title might be had in 
the new club house recently finished. The organization 
is now complete, and with its efficient house committee, 
consisting of Max Myers, A. C. Klumph and O. W. 
Prescott, will undoubtedly make things comfortable and 
interesting for the Cleveland lumbermen and _ their 
friends. 

E. G. Fisher, secretary of the Fisher & Wilson Com- 
pany, narrowly escaped being among those at Kingston, 
Jamaica, during the recent earthquake. Mr. Fisher ar- 
rived in Jamaica the day following the earthquake. But 
little news except that he was safe has been received by 
his friends here. He is now in New York on business 
and will return the latter part of the week. 

Thomas Gray has been added to the force of the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company as its Detroit repre- 
sentative, filling the position made vacant by the resig- 
nation of F. 8. Mickey, who has been with the firm for 
some time. Mr. Gray is a son of Guy Gray, of the 
Guy & Ralph Gray Company. 

E. M. Carleton, vice president of the Mills-Carleton 
Company, is seeking sea bass in the waters around Fort 
Pierce, Fla. He makes this an annual affair and usually 
returns with several fine photographs of catches. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, is 
confined to his home with a very severe case of the 
grip. 

George M. Comfort, of the Central Lumber Company, 
has just returned from a trip through West Virginia 
and that vicinity, where he has been on business for his 
firm. 

A. M. Allyn, vice, president and treasurer of the 
Fisher & Wilson Company, is enjoying a vacation in 
Florida. 

Carl Reiger, president of the Cleveland City Lumber 
Company, who has been suffering for fourteen weeks 
with blood poisoning in his hand, is now able to be back 
at his office for a few hours each day. 

T. C. Evarts, formerly of Indianapolis, is now filling 
the position of city salesman of the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company. Mr. Evarts is gaining many friends 
among the trade here. 
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LARGE ORGANIZATION ENTERS THE LOUISIANA 
FIELD. 


The Gulf Lumber Company has been organized in 
Louisiana with a capital of $3,000,000 and has bought 
the entire property of the Gulf Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, together with 85,000 acres from the Wright- 
Blodgett Company, Limited, of Saginaw, Mich. The 
new corporation purposes building large saw and plan- 
ing mills, and operations are to be begun immediately. 
The promoters hope to produce lumber from the new 
mills by December of this year. The new saw mill, 
which they expect to build, will have a capacity of 
70,000,000 feet per annum, which in addition to their 
present facilities will aggregate more than 100,000,000 
feet a year. 

The property which this new corporation has just 
bought is acknowledged by competent lumbermen to be 
one of the best properties in the south. 

The location of this plant makes it an advantageous 
point to supply both the domestic and foreign demand, 
and when completed will be second to none in the south. 

This company numbers among its stockholders many of 
the best known and representative lumbermen and cap- 
italists. 
Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., who is also president of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 


The president of the company will be 8. H. 4 








Ask for 
The New 
96-Page 
Green Fan 
Catalog. 





If you are interested in Heating and Ventilating 
Buildings, Drying Textiles or other material, 
Mechanical Draft for Boiler and Industrial furnaces, 
conveying light materials or general Air Moving 
Enginecring. 

This Book lists complete lines of fans for all pur- 
poses, with dimensions, weights and prices. It also 
describes the Green Steam and Hot-Water Heater. 

It further contains useful engineering informa- 
tion and tables, in fact, the only correct table of fan 
outputs and horse powers yet published. 


It describes many typical installations,some one of 
which may be like the one you are about to put in. 
The Green Fuel Kconomizer Co., has built high- 
grade air moving and heating equipments for the 
best concerns in all parts of the United States. 
It will cost you nothing to get our prices and ideas 
and we are often able to make suggestions that save | 
money for the customer. Write, stating your con 


ditions, and ask for Catalog “AL”. also for our 
| Economizer Catalog, if you do not have a copy. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole builders of the Green Fue! Economizer 
in this Country,) 
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SH, CYPRESS, MAHOGANY, 
OAK, POPLAR, ETC., “fossa Meagacures, 
MILLS: 


Yazoo City, Miss. McGregor, Ark. England, Ark. 
Halley, Ark. O’Hara, La. Dexter, Mo. 
STEELE & HIBBARD, 
North Broadway and Dock Sts., ST, LOUIS, MO. 

























CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE, 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 


Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








‘Satin Walnut | 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC. 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited, 
Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


R ma’ ‘ 
Lode: Tlocode, eter Union, ARC 4th Edition, ST- LOUIS, MO, 2 








Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mehogany, 
Cypress, Cherry, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Lou's. 
3.000.000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 fect at Benton, Ark. 


Write for prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Go, *“wo’” 


Walnut 
and 
Maple. 
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— Cable Address, “PAEPCKE” 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 

















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(FORMERLY J. C. & TH. H. LEYENAAR ) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American. Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, eto. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 
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| BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


{ SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 
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American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 











THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 28.—A lull, following the 
storm of last week’s yellow pine convention, has been 
noticeable here during the last few days. A few of the 
visitors are still here, on pleasure or business bent. The 
convention, acting as a clearing house of ideas, will, it 
is believed, prove an excellent tonic for the trade, inas- 
much as the general comparing of notes among the manu- 
facturers served to show the inherent strength of the 
yellow pine market and the consequent excellent outlook 
for the year’s business. With the reopening of building 
operations in the north and middle west during the next 
sixty days it is generally believed that present prices 
cannot be depressed and that the present tendency to- 
ward price improvement will likely be continued. For 
the week there has been little change in demand or sup- 
ply. Car shortage, especially in southern Mississippi, is 
reported to be growing worse instead of showing improve- 
ment, and the man who would venture a prediction on 
the date of its permanent improvement is kin to the 
man who would wager coin of the realm on Chicago 
weather in January. Demand continues good and prices 
are still on the up grade, where any change is to be 
noted. In addition to the perpetual demand for car- 
material a growing call for flooring is noted on the west 
side of the river, and all along it is said that the weaker 
items are showing signs of greater animation and ac- 
tivity. On export business the outlook is not so encourag- 
ing. Primes are still heavily in demand at excellent 
prices, but sawn timber is rather quieter than has been 
the case for some time, with saps also dull and a little 
weak. Manufacturers for export are, however, firmly 
of the opinion that the sag in the prices will be elimi- 
nated in a short time. They attribute it to the impres- 
sion among foreign buyers that the down timber prob- 
lem is bound to result in a flooded supply along the 
coast, and therefore a decision to await this condition, 
with the slump that is expected to follow, before plac- 
ing orders for the coming season’s stock. This is re- 
garded as pretty certain to prove a misapprehension, and 
as soon as the theory of the overseas dealers shall have 
been exploded to the latters’ own satisfaction it is con- 
fidently predicted that greater activity will ensue, with 
quotations at satisfactory levels. Meanwhile the volume 
of exports along the coast, mostly of stuff ordered some 
time ago, seems to be about of average proportions. 

Cypress shows a continued gain in strength, which is 
evidenced by advanced quotations on shop, select and 
thiek tank stock. The movement continues of large pro- 
portions and the volume of orders booked is large. Sales 
for delivery throughout the year continue to be the rule. 
Stocks are about as at last report, little accumulation 
being shown. Car service is said to be a little better 
in the cypress belt, though how long the improvement will 
continue no one knows. Shingles and lath are hold- 
ing their own, the recent advances in all grades of 
shingles save clippers having no apparent effect upon the 
demand. 

Among the hardwoods oak seems to have the call for 
export, though the entire line is in active demand, with 
prices apparently satisfactory. There is still complaint 
of lack of labor and this is true all over the central 
south, while the hardwood men are probably suffering as 
severely as the yellow piners from deficient car supply. 

Fire in the lumber yards of the Menefee Cypress Com- 
pany, at Berwick, La., last Friday morning, resulted in 
the destruction of about 1,500,000 feet of lumber. The 
company’s fire department rendered good service and the 
blaze was checked before it reached either of the mills. 
The loss is understood to be fairly well covered by in- 
surance. 

The saw mill of W. M. Harvey, near Abita Springs, 
La., was destroyed by fire last week, with about 100,000 
feet of lumber. The loss is not stated. Another blaze 
last week destroyed the Adams saw mill at Rankin, 
Miss. 

The Black Lake Lumber Company, at Campti, La., has 
put on a night shift and is now being operated full 
capacity night and day. The company is still building 
houses for its employees and will have tenement accom- 
modation for 100 families when its present plans shall 
be completed. 

Messrs. Huie and Neely, of the Huie-Hodge Lumber 
Company, Hodge, La., have sold their plant to O. E. 
Hodge and others, the purchasers having taken posses- 
sion. The consideration is said to have been close to 
$500,000. It is stated that thé purchasers will estab- 
lish a double band mill with a capacity of 100,000 feet 
daily. The new officers of the company are J. M. Brown, 
president; J. S. Hunt, vice president; J. B. Baker, secre- 
tary; B. F. Thompson, treasurer, and O. E. Hodge, gen- 
eral manager. It is understood that J. B. Baker will 
assume the operation of the new plant. 

Advices from Baton Rouge, La., states that General 
Manager J. C. Dozier, of the Standard Box Factory, 
which recently lost its plant by fire, has announced that 
the company will rebuild on the old site, putting up a 
small plant which will probably be used as a branch. 
The concern is now looking for another location and it 
is believed will decide to erect its main plant at Alexan- 
dria, which is making a strong bid for the industry. 
The citizens of Alexandria are also reported to be ne- 
gotiating with the Lindsay Eight-Wheel Wagon Com- 
pany, of Laurel, Miss., for the removal of that com- 
pany’s plant to Alexandria. ; 

Thomas C. Wingate, who recently bought the plant of 
the Adams Stave Company at Leesville, La., will move 
the factory closer into the town and will, it is announced, 
install additional machinery for the manufacture of 





spokes, felloes, hubs and other hardwood products, in- 
vesting about $25,000. 

Representatives of Swift & Co., Chicago, are pros- 
pecting for a suitable location for the establishment of 
an immense box factory. Sites have been inspected at 
Greenville, Natchez, Vicksburg and Rosedale, Miss., and 
at Baton Rouge. It is stated that the company intends 
to erect a plant that will employ 500 operators. 


New enterprises for the week are reported as follows: 


Railroad Tie Supply Company, Mount Olive, Miss. ; capital 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, F. P. Morrill, George Met- 
calfe and F. H. Mortimer. 

The Interstate Lumber Company, a well known concern, 
has filed its charter in Mississippi preparatory to establish- 
ing a $100,000 woodworking plant at Columbus, that state. 

W. B. Harbeson Lumber Company, Carrierre, Miss. ; 
authorized capital, $50,000; incorporators, W. B. Harbeson, 
of Carrterre; C. L. Clark, of Chicago; W. H. Pickard, Car- 
rierre. 

Union Lumber Manufacturing & Gin Company, Magee, 
Miss.; capital, $12,000; incorporators, J. A. and W. A. 
Thames and W. A. Wed. 

Golden Spoke Company, Horseshoe, Miss.; capital, $10,- 
000; incorporators, John B. Loper, Claud E. Mann, John E. 
and Curtis Golden. 


A New Orleans firm has secured the contract for fur- 
nishing equipment for the proposed saw mill of Moreton 
& Seavey, at Brookhaven, Miss., and for the supervision 
and erection of the ice plant to be built by the East 
Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company, also of Brook- 
haven. 

The German-American Lumber Company, of Pensacola, 
Fla., has placed the order for saw mill machinery to 
be installed in the plant which is to replace-its mill at 
Millville, recently destroyed by fire. The new mill will 
be of the double band type, with capacity of 100,000 
feet daily. Work has already been begun upon the build- 
ings and the contract calls for delivery and installation 
of the machinery within six months. 

The Export Lumber Company, of Pensacola, has been 
notified during the last week that the Norwegian bark 
Avanti, which cleared from Pensacola after the hurri- 
cane last September, bound for Montevideo with a cargo 
of lumber valued at $30,000, has been found a total 
wreck, with her cargo lost. No details of the loss were 
given in the telegraphic report received. 

Capt. O. Hensen, of the Norwegian bark D. H. Morris, 
in ballast from Norway to Gulfport, Miss., arrived here 
yesterday and notified the Norwegian consul that the 
vessel had been driven ashore on Chandeleur island. The 
bark, it was stated, had been earried out of its course 
by a strong current in the Gulf and beached. The crew 
abandoned the ship and made their way in a boat to 
Pilot Town, whence they were brought to New Orleans. 

It is announced that the promoters of the projected 
Birmingham & Mississippi Southern railroad have bought 
a terminal site of twenty-five acres at Pascagoula, with 
an extensive frontage on the river. It is understood that 
the plan is to run a line of the road from Waynesboro, 
Miss., to that port, while another line will approach New 
Orleans via Baton Rouge. 

Exports during the week: 


Steamship Mevzican, Liverpool—9,397 pieces oak lumber, 
97,200 staves. 

Steamship California, Havre—12,000 staves, 29,799 pieces 
oak lumber, 711 bundles handles. 

Steamship Massachusetts, Bremen and Antwerp—43,523 
pieces oak lumber, 4,800 staves. 

Steamship Endeavor, Leith, Scotland—1,771 pieces oak 
lumber. 

Steamship Luzon, Bordeaux—26,348 pieces pine lumber, 
400,000 claret staves, 25 bundles staves, 5 bundles headings, 
723 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Norheim, Tampico and Vera Cruz—4,918 pieces 
pine lumber, 1,125 bundles staves, 1,184 bundles pine lum- 
ber, 1,647 pine cross ties, 118 pieces piling, 299 pieces creo- 
soted lumber, 256 pieces creosoted telegraph poles, 989 
pieces gum lumber, 1,156 pieces red oak lumber, 946 pieces 
poplar lumber. 

Steamship Aristea, PBarcelona—S8,400 staves. 

Steamship Comus, New York—200,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Buffon, Antwerp—2,169 pieces oak lumber, 873 
pieces gum lumber, 2,070 pieces pine lumber, 54 ash logs, 26 
oak logs. 

Rark Oceano, Oporto—131,000 oak staves. 

Steamship Manchester Spinner, Hamburg—44,583 small 
staves, 398 cases handles, 17,251 pieces pine lumber, 821 
pieces gum lumber, 882 pieces oak lumber, 1,277 pieces wal- 
nut lumber, 76 walnut logs. 

Steamship Royal, Rotterdam—20,952 pieces pine lumber, 
5,212 pieces oak lumber, 1,760 pieces cottonwood lumber, 
55.140 oak staves. 

Steamship Anselm, Belize, Ports Barrios and Cortez— 
12,404 feet yellow pine lumber, 916 pieces lumber, 4,324 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 5 pieces cypress lumber. 

Steamship Greenbricr, Bocas del Toro—5,286 pieces yel- 
low pine lumber, 633 cross ties. 

Steamship Cymbeline, Bremen—1,200 staves. 

Steamship Limon, Bocas del Toro—2,450 pieces yellow 
pine lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz— 
2,330 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship West Point, Bremen—11,878 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 846 bundles oak lumber, 2,999 pieces oak lumber, 932 
pieces cottonwood lumber, 89 ash logs, 13 hickory logs, 24 
poplar logs. 

Steamship El Norte, New York—370,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Sparta, Port Limon—1,018 pieces yellow pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Delphine. Genoa—6,379 small staves, 4,214 
pieces gum lumber, 2,720 pieces oak lumber, 3,681 pieces 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Schaumberg. Hamburg—473 bundles handles, 
2,499 pieces pine lumber, 5,255 pieces oak lumber, 26 walnut 
logs, 10 oak logs. 





IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 

Vauposta, GA., Jan. 28.—The car situation has been 
easier for the last two weeks than it has for several 
months, though nothing like an adequate supply has been 
furnished to move the daily output. The mills are of 
the opinion that the relief is only temporary and are 
basing no hopes on it for permanent improvement. It is 
not so much a scarcity of cars as it is engines, appar- 
ently, as the southern lines have refused to bring empty 
cars south on several occasions during the last thirty 
days. This clearly shows that the roads are not suffi- 
ciently equipped to handle the business, even if the 
cars could be obtained. To make bad matters worse a 
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wholesale traffic seems to be going on in cars and 
the mills that do not feel disposed to buy cars do not 
get a pro rata share in the distribution. In many in- 
stances cars are being bought at fabulous prices. 

The market on dimension stock is still good the de- 
mand being steady. .The prices on dressed stock have 
shown a tendency to stiffen lately and the demand is in- 
creasing steadily on nearly all grades. 

A eargo of foreign labor has been imported into 
Savannah lately with more to follow and the proba- 
bility is that the labor situation will soon be improved 
so that when the railroads get in position to take care 
of the mills they can put out the full capacity of their 
plants. 

The congestion of the lumber trade seems to have 
had no effect on the price of timber lands. Timber that 
will cut 6,000 feet to the acre is being sold at $30 an 
acre or $5 a thousand feet stumpage. Several sales at 
this figure have been closed near here in the last few 
weeks. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 27.—Not for a long time 
have prices been as good as they are at the present time. 
The lower grades have not shown as good an advance- 
ment as have the uppers but even poorer stock has expe- 
rienced a betterment. The market is decidedly firmer and 
stronger and with the near approach of spring a great 
deal is expected by the local manufacturers and shippers. 
Inquiries are more plentiful than they have been since the 
early part of last year, and many flattering orders are 
being offered. 

Stocks are still very much above normal, due to the 
car shortage, and as a consequence a very large percent- 
age of the orders voluntarily offered by the trade are 
being rejected. The order files are full and the stock 
already produced can not be moved. The millmen know 
that a falling off in prices is almost an impossibility and 
it is very plain that it is to their advantage to accept 
only the orders which will enable them to keep their mills 
running just fast enough to fill those empties which they 
are able to secure. 

On most of the roads in the state practically no 
change has been seen in the car situation. The mills 
situated along the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, how- 
ever, report an improvemnt in the service rendered by 
that line, and if promises are fulfilled there will be a 
further and very marked alteration for the better. 

A large delegation of lumbermen from all over this 
section went to New Orleans January 22 and 23 to 
attend the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and all seemed to feel amply 
recompensed for their time and trouble. One question 
which particularly interested them and which has subse- 
quently been greatly discussed was the act of that body 
in regard to reciprocal demurrage. This topic has been 
followed constantly by the lumbermen of this section 
who heartily indorse the proposed legislation. 

The export trade remains the same. A great deal of 
stock is being moved into export channels which under 
other and more advantageous conditions would have 
gone into the interior trade. Cars for export, although 
scarce, are somewhat more plentiful than those which 
could be consigned to the north. This has resulted in 
the sale of a great deal of lumber in the foreign mar- 
kets by firms which heretofore have avoided such busi- 
ness. 

After the storm which swept this section the latter 
part of September the ground was strewn with timber 
which the millmen hoped to get to their mills or in their 
log ponds prior to the advent of spring, when the 
worms would destroy the sap. In order to preserve this 
stock more thoroughly and effectively many small mills 
were installed and did prove valuable in this work. It 
is now learned, however, that, owing to the unprece- 
dented mildness of the winter, the worms for some time 
have been cutting the sap part of the logs. Any further 
depredations have been averted by the cold which has 
at last put in its appearance. In case the sap portion 
of these logs is destroyed before they can be reached 
they will be used as all heart stuff, as the sap will 
finally rot away, leaving the dry heart sound and free 
from all rot and disintegration. 

W. C. Rodgers, secretary of the Mississippi Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, recently sent out to 
that organization a notice to the effect that the annual 
meeting would be held on the fifteenth and urged all 
members ao attend. No meeting was held, however, 
owing to the fact that the members present were insuf- 
ficient to constitute a quorum. Another call has been 
issued for Tuesday, February 2, and at that time it is 
expected that a large number of members and non- 
members will be in attendance. As a special attraction 
a large and important Hoo-Hoo coneatenation will be 
held on that day. It is stated that there are about fifty 
kittens ready to trust themselves to the tender mercies 
of the old cats. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company is to build a 
railroad from Poplarville, Miss., a point on the New 
Orleans & North Eastern railroad, to Gulfport, Miss. 
The surveys have been completd and active work will 
begin in the early spring. Captain Jones, president of 
the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, gave the Hines com- 
pany the ground on which the terminals will be built. 
A large pier will be constructed to handle the business 
of this feeder. 

There are rumors to the effect that the Goodyear syn- 
dicate will build a line from some point on the New 
Orleans Great Northern railway in Louisiana to Gulf- 
port but these have never been verified. This concern is 
actively at work on a road from a point on its line in 
Louisiana to Jackson, Miss., passing up through that 
section of the state which lies between the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Gulf & Ship Island Railway. 


The W. Denny Company, of Scranton, Miss., has com- 
pleted its road from Moss Point to Donovan, a point on 
the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad. The Bir- 
mingham & Mississippi Southern is another road which 
probably will be built, but this is still in the formative 
stage. 

A large number of lumbermen passed through Hatties- 
burg during the week, among them L. N. Pierce, of the 
Camp & Hinton Company, New Orleans; Mulford Parker, 
president of the Ellisville Lumber Company, Ellisville, 
Miss.; Mr. Glenn, secretary of the Lowery Lumber Com- 
pany, Ellisville, Miss.; Mr. Lee, Anchor Saw Mill Com- 
pany, Ellisville; Mr. Parks, Mason Lumber Company, 
Gandsi, Miss.; Mr. Allen, Empire Lumber & Maunufac- 
turing Company, Jackson, Miss. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFPoRT, Miss., Jan. 26.—Lumber forms the bulk 
of the cargoes from this port, except where the ship- 
ments are to West Indian and Central American ports. 
To European ports and to the United Kingdom consider- 
able timber is being sent, but to South America the car- 
goes are almost exclusively lumber. Good values are 
maintained both for domestic and export. 

Scarcity of cars yet troubles exporters, regardless of 
all action that has been taken looking to the betterment 
of the situation. 

Many of the yellow pine manufacturers in this district 
have attended the meeting in New Orleans during the 
week and report an excellent time and some good accom- 
plished. : 

The floods and the blizzards from the Ohio valley are 
reaching this section and frost and cold winds are being 
followed by rain that makes work about the mills dis- 
agreeable and labor is accordingly hard to hold. The 
tides are bringing a good supply of logs to the mills 
depending on this method of obtaining them. 

Clearances from this district during the last week have 
been: 

Schooner Susie B. Dantzler, Progresso, Mexico, 111,000 
feet lumber, valued $2,339; 115,000 feet joists and scant- 
ling, valued $2,425; 5,000 feet sawn timber, valued $111; 
by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Thekla, Sekondi, Africa, 652,000 feet lumber, valued 
$13,044; by the James & Abbott Company. 

Steamship Atlanten, Fecamp, France, 682,000 feet lumber, 
valued $20,446; also Antwerp, Belgium, 942,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $28,274; by W. A. Powell & Co. 

Schooner Florence Hewson, Kingston, Jamaica, 161,000 
feet lumber, valued $4,124; 116,000 feet joists and scant- 
ling, valued $3,006; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Schooner Scotia, Havana, Cuba, 338,000 feet lumber, val- 
ued $5,078; by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Steamship Wentbridge, Rotterdam, Netherlands, and Lon- 
don, England, 2,132,117 feet lumber and timber, valued 
$59,700. 

Steamship Duart, Santa Fé, Argentina, 1,920,000 feet 
lumber, valued $66,205; by William Lowrey. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Atlanten, Hermann, Kirnwood, Ovidia, Tyne- 
field, Arranmoor, Katendrecht, Borgestad, Waverly, Transit, 
Haslingden. 

Ships Kings County, General Gordon, Yallario, Marpesia. 

Barques Hira, Charles E. Lefurgey, Fjord, Nono Angelo, 
Valkyrie, Saerimner, Teresa Castellane, Sigurd, Edward 
Percy, Atlantic, Julia, Taranaki, Futuna, Pasteur, Morna. 

Schooners Agostino Terrizzano, Blanche Cefalu, Henry 
Crosby, Attractor, Carrie Strong, Olga. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 28.—The last ten days have 
witnessed a very decided improvement in the lumber 
sitiuation, and a demand so general that it embraces 
almost every class of mill from the lowest to the highest. 
All sorts of timbers are bringing good prices and the 
calls for them indicate that the desire is broadening out 
to all parts of the territory. While this is especially true 
of all classes of car material it is also a fact that smaller 
timbers are becoming rather more difficult to secure. 
With the improvement in the car situation and the abil- 
ity, because of between seasons of the farmers, to secure 
labor, the mills have been able to get not only much 
more of their stuff moved but a larger output cut. How- 
ever, the increased movement has only seemed to stimu- 
late the demand, and the market has responded in a 
generous way to all the calls upon it. A comfortable 
part of the situation is that the demand comes from all 
sections of the consuming territory, indicating that the 
betterment is more general than at any time within the 
last six months. Recent betterments have been confined 
to restricted sections, and at times have been limited in 
duration, but thise new movement seems so widespread 
mill men are beginning to feel as if they are justified 
in looking forward to the spring for much lucrative 
business. 

Lumbermen believe that a good demand for high 
grade material is a fine omen for a good market. If 
this be so the future may be looked upon with equanim- 
ity on the part of the dealers in this section. The 
inquiry for and sales of the grades above No. 1 have 
lead to the impression that the market is unusually 
active at this point. It is also a fact that No. 2 and 
lower are making a better showing now than for several 
months, and the outlook is that even such grades as 
No. 2 and culls will be profitable products. While the 
ear situation is somewhat better than it has been it ise 
not yet what it ought to be and there is still a persistent 
demand on the railroads for more equipment. The im- 
pression is that this demand will be responded to and 
that things will brighten up even in this way. 

At the meeting of the Alabama Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held here next week, a propo- 
sition will be discussed to bring to this section a large 
number of Scandinavians to work in mills. An asso- 
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ciation has been formed in this city for the purpose 
of encouraging Scandinavian immigration, and it is 
proposed to have a community in this city, with a church 
and priest, and make this general headquarters for all 
this section of the country. It has been found that 
Scandinavians make more satisfactory laborers than 
most any other class of mill hands. In addition to tak- 
ing naturally to the timber industry they are economical 
and reliable, and millmen are willing to expend con- 
siderable effort to encourage them to come to this_ ter- 
ritory. While the governor is not at all enthusiastic 
over the general immigration proposition it is pretty 
well known that he will favor such classes of people as 
the Scandinavians and will give them every encourage- 
ment possible by the state. : 

The employers’ liability act, now pending in the leg- 
islature, is being carefully observed by the millmen, and 
an effort will be made to prevent its passage as it is 
now constructed. Under the law as now drawn it would 
be a source of continued annoyance and expense and 
would go a long way toward crippling all their interests, 
as well as all other corporate interests in the state. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the gover- 
nor is anxious for the legislature to provide for a state 
board of equalization. He said in his message to the 
legislature a few days ago that there were many acres 
of timber holdings not assessed at anything like their 
value, and that it was the duty of the state to make 
these interests pay as much taxes as any other. The 
timbermen do not disagree with the governor along this 
line. They are quite willing to pay whatever is just and 
right and will not object to any scheme that does not 
make their taxes more than those of the farmers who 
are holding timber tracts at various points in the state. 
In other words, they contend that the timber should be 
taxed uniformly, no matter who owns it, and that held 
by outsiders should not be any more liable to charges 
of this kind than the holdings of local citizens. 

A large corporation will soon build an extensive plant 
for the manufacture of hardwoods at Blue Springs, in 
Barbour county. For a year or more corporations have 
been buying up timbers on the Choctahatchie and Pea 
river swamps in this county and they will now turn their 
attention to the work of securing the timbers and turn- 
ing them in suitable shape for shipping. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 28.—Deliveries of lumber orders 
are very much retarded by the scarcity of cars. While 
many of the roads are ordering new cars, very few of 
these orders call for flat cars. This fact leads saw 
mill men to believe that relief is not yet in sight. 

Inquiries for lumber from eastern markets are nu- 
merous. The western demand, especially from car 
shops, is also excellent. A slump in prices has existed 
for the last sixty days, but mills have all filled up for 
from sixty days to six months and are now demanding 
higher prices than were paid last year. 

Prospects for building in all towns and cities in 
Georgia are greater just now than ever before were 
known. The state has just contracted to erect eleven 
agricultural schools, one in each congressional dis- 
trict, the building of which will require 5,000,000 
feet of lumber. Practical and scientific farming will 
ke taught in these schools. Tift county, through its 
leading citizen, H. H. Tift, the well known saw mill 
man, has contributed $80,000 to the cause as an in- 
ducement to the state to locate the agricultural col- 
lega of the second district at Tifton, the county seat 
of Tift county. 

J. S. Morris, a well known saw mill man, is erecting 
a saw mill near Crossland, Ga. The capacity of this 
mill will be about 10,000 feet a day. 

The Aripeka Saw Mill Company, of Fivay, Fla., the 
principal officers of which reside in Atlanta, recently 
placed an order for an 8-foot band saw mill to be 
located near Brooksville, Fla. Machinery manufac- 
tured by the Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., will be installed. The Aripeka Saw Mill Com- 
pany owns 300,000 acres of the finest timber lands in 
lower Florida. 

John W. Zuber, of Atlanta, one of the principal 
stockholders in the Sumner-Pounds Lumber Company, 
of Zuber, Fla., announces that the company’s new 
mill at that place will be in operation within the next 
sixty days. This mill will have a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet. Owing to the fact that it was impossible 
to get the machinery delivered the construction of this 
mill has been greatly delayed. 

The Tallahassee Saw Mill Company, of Thomasville, 
is projecting a railroad from Varegn, Fla., to Thomas- 
ville. This road will traverse some valuable timber 
lands. 

H. M. Atkinson, of Atlanta, president of the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Company, 
which is now under construction in several southern 
states and bids fair to be one of the largest and most 
important railroad systems in this section of the coun- 
try, is largely interested in the lumber business. He 
is a director of the Union-Pinopolis Saw Mills, Moul- 
trie, Ga., and president of the Aripeka Saw Mill Com- 
pany, of Fivay, Fla. In addition to his railroad and 
lumber interests Mr. Atkinson is president of the 
Brunswick Steamship Company, which operates large 
and commodious steamships between Brunswick, Ga., 
and Havana, Cuba, and Brunswick and the ports of 
New York and Boston. He is at the head of Atlanta’s 
street railway system, the electric and gas lighting 
companies, the Atlanta Steam Heat Company, the At- 
lanta-Birmingham Fire Insurance Company and has 
numerous other financial interests. 

Dry weather in saw mill districts continues, which 
enables logging operations to be kept up to the ca- 


pacity of the mills. In Florida, however, the dry 
spell has lasted for five months and many mills are 
out of water for steam purposes, thus forcing them 
to shut down. 

The large new saw mill of the Massee & Felton Lum- 
ber Company, at Bannockburn, Ga., has begun opera- 
tions. This plant is one of the largest in Georgia 
and has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. In addition 
to building this saw mill the company has erected 
about fifty dwelling houses. Among these houses are 
a fine 2-story hotel, a large commissary building, 
a fine office and a number of comfortable dwelling 
houses for its employees. It is the intention of the 
management to build twenty-five or thirty more dwel- 
lings before it will have sufficient for the accom- 
modation of its employees. The Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company has transformed Bannockburn from 
a village of two or three houses into a thriving little 
town. The company also owns a large saw mill and 
lumber interests at Massee. 

George T. Betts, of the J. S. Betts Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashburn, was in this city last week. Mr. 
Betts had attended the meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association in New Orleans and spent a 
day or two here. 

E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia Interstate Saw 
Mill Association, spent a day here last week. Mr. 
Harrell had also been to New Orleans, where he at- 
tended the sessions of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 28.—A very perceptible im- 
provement in conditions in the pitch pine timber market 
in the Pensacola district has been noted during the last 
month. The feeling of uncertainty has apparently given 
way to a tone of steadiness that has not been witnessed 
in this district since the hurricane of September. The 
feeling of confidence is evidently due to the fact that the 
foreign markets have realized at last that the manufac- 
turers. do not intend flooding the markets with timber 
and lumber cut from fallen trees. This idea seemed to 
prevail for several months following the hurricane, and 
was primarily the cause of the very unsettled conditions, 
but now that the receipts at the various gulf ports have 
not shown an increase and the exports have decreased the 
foreign dealers have begun to realize that unless prices 
are advanced products cannot be secured. 

During the last week the market advanced about half: 
a cent on desirable stuff. Timber that was quoted at 
27 cents was readily taken at from 27% to 28 cents, 
while shorter averages brought a corresponding price. 
Altogether the market is in much better condition than 
it has been for many months, and manufacturers and 
exporters both are pleased with the outlook for 1907. 

Contracts have just been closed by the German-Ameri- 
can Lumber Company for machinery to equip the new 
plant at Millville, which is to replace the one destroyed 
by fire early in December. When installed the plant will 
be one of the largest, finest and most modernly equipped 
in the state. A small mill, bought by the company, is 
now cutting timber for the erection of the saw mill 
building, which will be about eighty feet wide by 380 
in length. The contractor for the machinery, the Pres- 
cott company, guarantees to have the machinery deliv- 
ered and the mill in operation within six months. The 
German-American company held a meeting of its stock- 
holders January 26 and voted to increase the capital 
stock from $250,000 to $750,000. 





SPLENDID STATUS OF CYPRESS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 28.—Stocks are very short on 
common and 5-4 and thicker shop; no 244, 3 or 4-inch 
tank, clear or select can be had dry. Orders for over 
7,000,000 feet of ties for Mexican and western delivery 
consume material that would otherwise go into common 
grades. Mills have turned down 3,500,000 feet of tie 
orders for Canadian delivery. Price lists are in prepara- 
tion advancing 214-inch and thicker tank and clear, all 
thicknesses select and No. 1 and No. 2 common $1 a 
thousand, and 5-4 and thicker No. 1 shop $2 a thousand. 
Salesmen are back in their territories and are getting 
busy; orders are coming in fast for tank, clear, select; 
finish, siding and lath. Shingles are sold right up to 
the saw. 

January, usually a poor month owing to lumber con- 
ventions, and this year to absence of salesmen from 
their territories, shows more orders booked than shipped. 
It further shows an increase of 60 percent in shipments 
over December. 

Car service is improving; the Southern Pacific and 
Illinois Central are giving better satisfaction and, 
though still not good, the Texas & Pacific is improving. 

Cypress SELLING CoMPANY, LIMITED, 
Rosert C. IRwIn. 





LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GAS PLANT. 


At the works of the Simonds Canada Saw Company, 
Limited, St. Remi, Montreal, is being erected the 
largest individual gas plant in Canada. This plant, of 
600 horsepower capacity, will be used for driving 
engines and providing gas for the furnaces in the 
works. It has two independent producers, each having 
cooling and scrubbing apparatus, but discharging into 
one large gas holder of the gas works type. When 
completed the plant will undoubtedly be one of the 
most complete and satisfactory in the Dominion and 
will fittingly demonstrate the enterprising and pro- 
gressive spirit which is apparent in all undertakings 
of the Simonds Canada Saw Company. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 29.—The local freight blockade, 
according to well informed lumbermen, was materially 
bettered in the last week. The situation is improving 
rapidly and as a result the movement of lumber to and 
through this’ port shows great improvement. The re- 
ceipts were better and the outward movement both to 
coastwise and foreign ports was much livelier than for 
some weeks. As usual, however, the demand was for the 
larger dimensions. 

William B. Stillwell, vice president of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, who attended the meeting 
at Tifton, Ga., January 19, returned home last Monday, 
though it was reported through the daily press that he 
had gone to New Orleans to attend the meeting of the 
Southern Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Stillwell said while a number of important matters 
were to have come up for consideration that most of the 
members were late in arriving because of railroad delays 
and practically only routine business was transacted. 
He said, however, that a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to look after arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates who are to attend the meeting of 
the association at Jacksonville, Fla., February 25. 

The plans as outlined are for a banquet at one of the 
leading hotels of Jacksonville on the day following the 
arrival of the delegates. All associations through rep- 
resentatives as far east as Boston, Mass., have been 
invited to attend the meeting and besides the banquet it 
is planned to give a luncheon and also an outing on 
the St. Johns river in the form of a steamer ride. 
Later, if possible, a trip to St. Augustine of historic 
interest will be given. The delegates will be entertained 
in royal style. 

The officers who presided at the Tifton meeting were: 
H. H. Tift, president; W. B. Stillwell, vice president 
for Georgia, and J. B. Conrad, of Florida, vice president 
for that state. The regular secretary, E. C. Harrell, was 
also on hand. 

The committee of three named to look after the ar- 
rangements for the Jacksonville meeting were: A. G. 
Cummer, Jacksonville, chairman; F. E. Weimer, Lake- 
land, and F. J. O’Hara, Buffalo Bluff. 

The labor situation at the meeting was reported to be 
greatly improved. Nearly all operators agreed that they 
had all the labor required, a vast improvement over the 
conditions of six months ago. The car shortage situa- 
tion was also freely discussed. In fact the conclusion 
that the shortage is growing worse was strongly brought 
out and not a single mill reported that it had all the 
cars actually needed at the time. Prices were voted not 
to be as good as they should be. 

Another question which came up for consideration was 
the recent decision of the 2-cent increase rate which was 
favorable to the lumbermen. The members wished to 
know whether or not they could collect the amount of 
the loss sustained by those who had sold through lumber 
brokers on a delivered price at the mills. The millmen 
contended that they were undoubtedly the losers in these 

cases, as the delivered price at the mill was made less 
the estimated freight. 

Mr. Harrell left for New Orleans immediately after 
the Tifton meeting was adjourned. 

Harvey Granger, of the exporting firm of Granger & 
Lewis, in a recent interview denied emphatically that 
such a thing as a lumber trust existed. He was seen in 
regard to Senator Kitteridge’s recent utterances on the 
subject. Mr. Granger said: 

I can speak only for the yellow pine lumber belt, but I 
do state positively that in this section there is absolutely 
not a semblance of an organization to fix the prices of 
lumber. Whenever a schedule of lumber is sent out by a 
lumber firm or any of the mill companies it is sent to all 
lumber dealers and they bid on the price. There is no 
unity in the prices bid and the lowest gets the order. As 
to the assertion that there has been no increase in the 
price of manufacture, that is ridiculous. Why the price of 
stumpage alone has advanced from 300 to 500 percent in 
the last ten years. The price of feed for the stock has 
advanced and there is no question that the price of labor 
has advanced considerably. At a conservative estimate I 
would say that the cost of manufacture has advanced nearly 
100 percent, whereas the price of lumber has not advanced 
but from 62% to 75 percent since 1899, in which year 
lumber first began to make its advance. 

In years past timber lands were of no value and anyone 
could rent the land from the owner at a small cost, put up 
his saw mill and manufacture lumber; but now the lumber 
is getting scarce, the owners of the timber lands will not 
let it out for any small sum, and this alone has had con- 
siderable to do with the increase. To show that we do not 
fix prices I have but to cite the fact that prices have 
declined in the last six months anywhere from $2 to $5 a 
thousand feet. The price is governed absolutely by the 
supply and demand and when prices fluctuate they are 
controlled by normal or abnormal conditions. If there is 
a very heavy demand and conditions are so that the lumber 
cannot be manufactured easily at the time, why the price 
goes up. If the demand is light the saw mills have to sell 
pe die ae cut timber to keep going so that prices natur- 
ally fall. 

To sum up the advance in price in a few words, it is 
due entirely to the growing scarcity of yellow pine lumber 
and the increased cost of manufacture. 

Discussing the needs of local lumber yesterday 
Granger, who is chairman of the lumber committee of 
the Board of Trade, said: 

What is most needed at this time is more wharfage facili- 
ties. These we have are practically the same as they were 
five years ago, when even at that time they were taxed to 
their greatest capacity. This year they have not been ade- 
quate for more than half of the business that has been 
offered, and I know that business that should pass through 
this port is being directed to ports like Charleston and 
Brunswick, when this is the logical place for it to pass 
aboard ships. 

Lumbermen will soon take steps to have the wharfage 
charge of 30 cents a thousand made by the Ocean Steamship 
Company for all material passing over its wharves removed. 
The matter will be presented to the officials of the steam- 
ship company in a short time. 





The exports from Savannah since the last report were 
as follows: 


Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston—71,192 feet lumber. 
Steamship Lezvington, Baltimore—173,815 feet. 
Steamship Frederick, Philadelphia—182,053 feet. 
Steamship Chatham, Philadelphia—114,082 feet. 
Steamship Kansas City, New York—264,423 feet. 
Steamship Ida, Trieste—276,748 feet. 

Steamship Macon, New York—526,711 feet. 
Steamship Nacoochee, Boston—108,614 feet. 
Steamship Alleghany, Baltimore—163, — feet. 
Steamship Luropa, Bremen—15,000 fee 

Steamship Nordpol, St. John, N. B. pores 163, 959 feet. 
Steamship Atlanta, New York—256, 721 feet. 
Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia —62,486 feet. 
Steamship Itasca, Baltimore—212,486 feet. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 26.—Again F. J. O’Hara 
has been acquitted in the United States court in this 
city of the crime of peonage, and the indications are 
that this will be the end of the many indictments now 
pending against him, although the government officials 
say they may proceed against him on the others within 
a month or two. 

Business is looking up a little, and inquiries are 
more frequent, although far from satisfactory. The 
car situation also shows a little easing up. 

Among the lumbermen visiting Jacksonville this 
week may be mentioned Charles Eddy, of Orange 
Heiglits; 8S. A. Andreu, of Theresa; J. D. Scruggs, of 
Summerfield, and C. E. Melton, of Micanopy. All 
hunting cars. 

Lumber shipments for the week were about 4,500,- 
000 feet. 

This city is to have an important convention next 
month which will no doubt result in much good to the 
largest industry in the state. It will be a joint con- 
ference of the lumber manufacturers composing the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and representa- 
tives of the lumber associations of several of the cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard that make a specialty of 
handling Florida and Georgia lumber. 

Among the northern associations that will be repre- 
sented are the following: New York Lumber Trade 
Association of New York city; the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia; the Lumber Exchange of Bal- 
timore; the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of New York; the Yellow Pine Exchange of New York 
and the Boston Lumber Trade Association. 

The convention will meet February 25, and will 
probably continue in session for three days. The 
representatives of the northern associations will be 
the guests of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, and will be royally entertained while here. At 
the meeting of the Georgia-Florida association held 
in Jacksonville last November a special committee, 
consisting of F. E. Waymer, F. J. O’Hara and A. G. 
Cummer, was appointed to arrange for the meeting. 
This committee will soon have all arrangements com- 
pleted and an excellent program is assured, 

It is expected that at least 100 or perhaps 150 whole- 
sale lumber dealers and yard men from the northern 
distributing points will attend the meeting and that 
at least 150 members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association will be here at that time. 

Among the excursions for the visitors will be a trip 
to St. Augustine, a trip up the St. Johns river and 
numerous other outings being planned. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 28.—The recent floods 
played havoe with the lumber companies in the vicin- 
ity of Parsons. The Elk Lumber Company had a big 
section of its railway trestling washed away. The 
trestling was along the Elk Lick stream and the loss 
to the company was not less than $2,000. It will take 
at least three weeks to make the necessary repairs. 
The Otter Creek Company also suffered. It sustained 
a loss of $1,000, including lumber washed away and 
trestles washed from under the big bridge that crosses 
the river. Telephone poles were washed out near 
Hambleton and St. George, and the mills all along 
the Dry Fork were heavy losers of logs. The high 
water also carried away the Richards & Tillett tram 
bridge, which crosses the Buckhannon river near 
Island run. The bridge was destroyed by the immense 
lot of timber that piled about the piers. The work 
of replacing the big structure has already been 
started. Floating timber also carried away the center 
span of the Kanawha & Michigan railroad bridge at 
this place and the company sustained a loss of $75,- 
000. The employees of the railroad company made 
every effort to get the logs and timber away from 
the pier, but failed. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature which 
is in session here to appropriate a big sum of money 
for improvements along the Elk, Guyandotte and the 
Big Kanawha rivers. The bill has the backing of 
the lumbermen of the state, who realize what this 
will mean to the men who have to use these streams 
in the transportation of timber. The freshet brought 
thousands of logs down the Big Kanawha and all the 
Charleston mills are running full time and find that 
they are very much in need of additional help. 

The Shenandoah Lumber Company will establish 
offices in Parkersburg. The stockholders and directors 
at a meeting held a few days ago decided on this. 
The company has secured rooms in the Dudley, Grogg 
& Dudley building on Fourth street, which will be in 
charge of the secretary of the company, G. W. Me- 
Elfresh, of Caldwell, Ohio. The company has bought 
all the furniture and equipment of the Bradley-Mills 
Company, of Caldwell, Ohio, and this will be installed 
in the new office. 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 
For 


Y, car 1x 18 to 25” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
VY, car 1x13 to 17” 7 

15 M ft. 1x6” & up ” ™ 
200“ 1x4"°& a No. 1 common =“ 

210 “ 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red and white oak. 
240 “ 4-4 No. 1 common ° 3 

190 “ 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 











American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





98x14 


2 ‘on 
face. 


Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 
Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”” 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 











| White Oak Timbers -) 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 
® PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Save Your Money 











By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK == 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their fin incial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organizefi Co!‘ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





C. D. Howard, cf Cowen, has been appointed by a 
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) OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Mills at American Trust Bldg., 
Caryville, Florida. Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 


= 








a 





sy POPLAR 


ALL THICKNESSES, INSPEC- 
TION AT MILL IF DESIRED. 


CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 
504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 











WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: and Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Blidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 


GEO. T. MICKLE 
LUMBER CO. 


SUITE 812 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO 








* Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 




















Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber 


ealers in 
SPRUCE, NORTH 
HEMLOCK, CAROLINA PINE, 


HARDWOODS, WHITE PINE, 
VIRGINIA PINE, YELLOW PINE. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg Pa. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. 


Delta Sldg., Bostou, Mass. 
Union Bldg., Newark, N. J. 














Jos. P. Dunwoody & Co. 
[jon ® vexwooor WHOLESALE LUMBER] 


White and Yellow Pine. Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








1016 Witherspoon Bidg., 








Wholesale Hardwoods 


OUR FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE, 


SOBLE BROTHERS on" /. soste. 


HARRY |. SOBLE. 
722 Land Title Bidg., Philadeiphia. 








HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL &CO., Pei coetenia ee: 











JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SOvORTHERN WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Pier 52 North Wharves. 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of xy ee " Free 
descriptive circular. Adgzess AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
)earborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


decree of the circuit court to carry on the business of 
the Hutts, MeCormick & Wilson Lumber Company at 
Hacker Valley. The large mill that was destroyed 
by fire some time ago has been replaced by a some- 
what smaller one that has just been placed in opera- 
tion. 

The regular annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Dry Fork Lumber Company was held in the rooms 
of the company in the Girard Trust Company build- 
ing at Philadelphia. 

J. A. Deakins, of Rowlesburg, who has been touring 
the south in the interest of the White Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cumberland, Md., has returned home. 

K. E. Cutright, of Palace Valley, has bought an 
immense tract of timber near that place from G. W. 
Scott. 

Modgold, Reel & Co. have finished sawing the tim- 
ber on the Harper tract near Davis and have moved 
to the Vance tract in Hardy county, where they have 
a large bill of lumber to saw. 

The mills of the Hogg Lumber Company, located 
at Hoggtown, which have been idle for several weeks, 
have resumed work. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 30.—The R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, which has offices in the Continental Trust 
Company building, this city, is experiencing much delay 
in the work of getting a railroad up to one of its opera- 
tions in North Carolina. The grading has been finished 
for some time and all the culverts have been constructed. 
Everything is ready for starting track laying, but neither 
the rails nor the cross ties have yet been delivered for 
about seven miles of road, and the matter of getting out 
lumber halts. The company has closed a prosperous 
year, notwithstanding various drawbacks, and has begun 
the new period of twelve months under favorable 
auspices. Officers of the company report that the busi- 
ness for January is far ahead of the corresponding 
month of last year, and that there is every indication 
of new records being established. Owing to the delay 
in track extensions and the halting of mill operations 
the company is about 50,000 feet of lumber a day short 
of the actual requirements of its business and every 
effort is being made to overcome this deficiency. 

A fire which broke out in Richmond, Va., on the morn- 
ing of January 23, destroying two large business struc- 
tures and several smaller houses, extended to the White- 
hurst dry kiln, causing a loss of $18,000, with no insur- 
ance. The office of the Bedford Paper & Pulp Com- 
pany was also destroyed. 

No time has been lost in acting on the decision reached 
at the annual meeting of the Hardwood Lumber associa- 
tion in Norfolk, Va., to transfer the permanent head- 
quarters of the organization from Memphis to Balti- 
more. Already Secretary E. M. Terry, who had resigned, 
but who was induced to reconsider his determination to 
step down, has secured an office on the fourth floor of 
the Equitable building, Calvert and Fayette streets, and 
the necessary furniture is being installed. Mr. Terry 
is making arrangements also to bring his family to Bal- 
timore and install them in a house here. This city is 
not strange to him, he having lived in the Monumental 
City and attended school here. To take up his residence, 
therefore, is like coming home. He is imbued with the 
spirit of the Baltimore public and feels that he is one 
of us. Located here he will be in close touch with John 
L. Aleock, the new National president, and will also be 
able to hold frequent conferences with steamship people 
and the chief officials of some of the principal railroads 
concerned in the questions that engage the attention of 
the hardwood dealers and exporters. It will be unneces- 
sary to make long journeys and much time ean be saved. 

The Baltimoreans who were appointed a committee to 
attend the conference of Hoo-Hoo in Philadelphia at 
which arrangements for the Atlantic City concatenation 
next September are to be made look forward with much 
interest to the gathering, which will bring together mem- 
bers of the order from all the eastern jurisdictions. 
After the meeting of the joint committees, composed of 
members from the territory of each Vicegerent Snark, 
there is to be a concatenation of the Philadelphia Hoo- 
Hoo, at which a number of candidates will be initiated 
and other business transacted. Needless to say, the vis- 
itors will be well entertained. The Baltimore committee 
is composed of George E. Waters, Louis Becker, William 
D. Gill, John A. Berryman, and E. C. Mantz. 

Lewis Dill, William D. Gill, Theodore Mottu and 


banquet of the New York Lumber Trade Association 
last week and returned highly elated over the manner of 
their reception. All had a royal time and speak of the 
occasion also as productive of good to the trade. 

Louis Dill, president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is giving much attention 
these days to the arrangement for the annual meeting 
of the association, which will take place at Washington 
on March 6 and 7. A large attendance is expected and 
various questions of great moment to the trade will come 
up, among them the ear shortage and the use of uniform 
terms in the trade. Mr. Dill is in conference with Mr. 
Seatcherd at Buffalo this week relative to the annual 
meeting. 

William M. Burgan, who is extensively interested in 
the Eddy Lake Cypress Company, has gone down to the 
lumbering plant of the corporation at Eddy Lake, 8. C., 
to make one of his periodical visits of inspection. It is 
also stated that the annual meeting of stockholders will 
be held there during his visit. 

Norman James, of the Pigeon River Lumber Company, 
on Pigeon river, North Carolina, has gone on a trip of 
inspection to the scene of the company’s operations. It 
is also believed that he intended to continue on to Eddy 





Lake and take part in the conferences of the Eddy Lake 


Maurice W. Wiley, of this city, attended the annual 


Cypress Company, of which he is likewise a stockholder. 

E. M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Com- 
pany, large operator in North Carolina pine, of New 
York, was in Baltimore this week and paid a visit to his 
brother, Maurice W. Wiley, who is in charge of the 
local office of the company. He was on the way to the 
company’s mills in North Carolina. 

Theodore Mottu & Co., Pennsylvania avenue, this city, 
have established a retail yard at Arlington, a suburb, 
where much building is in progress. The firm is putting 
up a large lumber shed there on concrete piers, the 
work being very substantial and far superior to the 
usual character of such improvements. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


OPPDI IP IPI IPD 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Orders for southern pine 
lumber are coming in freely, notwithstanding the fact 
that no efforts are being made to sell by the dealers. 

C. J. Trowbridge, of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Com- 
pany, says the company is not trying to get business; 
more of an effort is being made to get cars than any- 
thing else. The company has enough orders on its books 
now, without taking more, to keep it busy for the next 
thirty to forty days, if cars were available for shipping. 
The Iron Mountain & Southern railway is doing better 
than any other road in furnishing cars, but even that 
road is not furnishing sufficient equipment of cars to 
carry the business that it ought to. President A. J. 
Neimeyer went down to Little Rock Tuesday night. 

Ed McDaris, who covers Texas for the Ferguson-Mc- 
Daris Lumber Company, is in St. Louis, arranging for 
the removal of his family to Fort Worth, Tex., where 
they will make their future home. 

Tom C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, is one of the many who are 
in Kansas City this week attending the meeting of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Alf Bennett, 
president of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, with his 
wife and little daughter, left Monday to attend the meet- 
ing of the association. 

F. E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
says business is good, with lots of orders. What is bet- 
ter, the company is getting the full market price for 
all that it books. 

A special from Lake Charles, La., a few days ago an- 
nounced the fact that the Chicago Lumber & Land Com- 
pany, of this city, has taken title to an 85,000-acre pine 
tract in Calcasien parish, Louisiana, on the basis of $50 
an acre. The deal involves $4,500,000. 

N. W. McLeod, vice president of the Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Company, was a victim of the automobile speed 
limit recently inaugurated here. The limit is eight miles 
an hour and Mr. McLeod says he will give up automo- 
biling if he cannot go faster than that. 

The stockholders of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works 
have elected these directors: J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
Rudolph Schulenburg, F. C. Denkmann, C. H. Huttig and 
A. M. Wuelfing. The directors elected these officers: 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president and treasurer; F. C. 
Denkmann, vice president; P. W. Strickland, second vice 
president; Rudolph Schulenburg, secretary, and Albert 
Behrens, assistant secretary. 

The E. C. Robinson Lumber Company has broken 
ground for its new shed at its yard, 4800 Easton avenue, 
the old shed having been burned down several weeks ago. 

G. H. Barnes, the well known hardwood lumberman, 
was called to Kansas City this week by the serious ill- 
ness of his father. 








IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 26.—The car shortage is some- 
what better. Shipments for January are ahead of 
those, for December, but are far from being satisfac- 
tory to the mill people. Order files show sixty days 
steady running without taking on new _ business. 
Stocks are rather heavy and better assorted than they 
have been for some time but withal there does not 
seem to be any surplus stock worthy of note unless 
it is 1x6 No. 2 and it seems that everybody has some 
of that. Prices are holding up exceptionally well and 
flooring, which was weak some time back, has taken a 
turn for the better. Inquiries are coming in pretty 
fast and the outlook for a good spring trade is fine. 

The last report of the receivers of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company shows a balance on hand January 1 of 
$99,851.29. The report of the receiver of the Houston 
Oil Company of Texas shows a balance of $274,902.69 in 
the trust fund and $31.97 in the general fund. 

Houston parties have organized the Palestine Lum- 
ber Company, of Palestine, with a capital stock of 
$15,000. Their purpose is to start a retail yard at 
that point. Incorporators are Roy M. Farrar, N. E. 
Meador and Harry A. Hurt. 

John F. Grant, of Galveston, has started a yard at 
Vanderbilt, Texas. This is one ‘of the many new yards 
going into the coast country on the new line of the 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico railroad. 

The McMurray Lumber Company, of Houston, has 
purchased the yard of H. C: Wallace, of Kyle. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Harrell Votaw 
Lumber Company, held in this city last week, R. W. 
Weir was elected president, Frank Bonner vice presi- 
dent and Edward H. Harrell secretary. Mr. Weir 
recently sold his interest in the retail yard here 
known as the Central Lumber Company, and will give 
all of his time to the operation of this mill. 

The Crooker-Barrow Lumber Company, of Houston, 
has changed its corporate name to the E. L. Crooker 
Lumber Company. Mr. Crooker has purchased the 
interest of Mr. Barrow. 
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OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—In explanation of the ad- 
vance of rates on lumber from all Willamette valley 
points to California points, from $3.10 to $5 a ton, the 
same rate that applies to Portland, effective March 15, 
H. E. Lounsbury, district freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company, has this to say: 

Some years ago, when the steam charter rates for lum- 
ber between Portland and San Francisco were $4.50 a 
thousand, and mills at tidewater had a .big advantage 
over valley mills, we put in a low rate on the Southern 
Pacific in order to permit them to compete with Port- 
land and coast mills. At that time the empty car move- 
ment was southward, and we were able to make the low 
rate of $3.10 a ton on lumber from valley points to San 
Francisco. . ° ; 

Today conditions are quite different. The coast mills 
are paying steam charter rates of $9.50 to $11.50 a thou- 
sand, and the valley mills have an advantage over them 
with a rail rate of $3.10 a ton. Besides, the empty car 
movement has changed from what it was some years 
ago. The empties are not moving south, and we have 
found that we are obliged to haul empty cars from Cali- 
fornia to accommodate the lumber movement south. 
There is no profit in the haul at $3.10. We have raised 
the rate to a minimum of $5, which was the old rate. 
It is still cheaper than carrying lumber by steamer. 





As the millmen along the Southern Pacific road, how- 
ever, are not getting cars they say the rate on lumber 
might just as well be advanced to $100 a ton as to $5. 
Many of them are out of business already and others 
will be if ever they are called upon to fill orders taken 
on the $3.10 rate basis at the $5 rate they will have to 
pay after March 15. 

Although there is a strong probability that the bill of 
Representatives Beals, of Tillamook county, before the 
Oregon legislature, requiring timber land owners to pro- 
vide county assessors with an accurate cruise of their 


holdings, as a basis for assessment, will not become a’ 


law the owners of large tracts of timber land in this 
state are not looking upon this proposed legislation with 
unconcern. On the contrary’ representatives of these 
timber magnates have already been seen at the capitol 
explaining to members of the legislature the absurdity 
and danger of such legislation. 

Among the largest timber interests in Oregon are 
those of the Weyerhaeuser syndicate; C. A. Smith, of 
Minneapolis; ex-Governor Higgins, of New York; Con- 


‘gressman Forney, of Michigan; Booth-Kelly Lumber 


Company, of Eugene, Ore., and the Southern Pacific 
Company. There is no question but what the heavily 
timbered counties in this state would have money to 
burn if timber land were assessed at its full market 
value. 

While never in the history of this port has there 
been such a heavy movement of lumber to California 
points as there is today it is worthy of note also that 
the foreign lumber fleet has reached the high water 
mark since Portland began to be a lumber manufactur- 
ing factor on this coast. One large carrier, the British 
steamer Crusader, cleared this week for Calcutta, India, 
with a cargo of 3,400,000 feet, while the Vermont, of 
equal carrying capacity, is in the harbor taking on cargo 
for the orient. With the charters engaged the last week, 
the lumber fleet headed for this port to load foreign now 
consists of ten vessels, with a combined carrying capa- 
city of nearly 35,000,000 feet. These vessels are fhe 
British steamers Strathyre, Strathclyde, Strathmore, 
Woodford and Agapanthus, the Norwegian steamers 
Thode Fagelund, Mathilda, Skogstad and Thyra and the 
German steamer Tiberius. Some of these steamers carry 
in excess of 4,000,000 feet each. From present indica- 
tions the foreign lumber shipments from this port will 
this year reach 300,000,000 feet, or 50,000,000 feet more 
than the shipments of last year. 

The movement of lumber to California ports from 
Portland and the Columbia river mills continues as 
brisk as ever. The schooners Annie Larsen and Dorah 
Bluhm are among the new charters reported for this 
service this week. The Portland Lumber Company 
added to its coast fleet the schooners Rehaina and Emma 
Reed, while F. P. Baumgartner chartered the schooner 
Golden Shore to carry 1,000,000 feet of railroad ties 
from Stella on the Columbia river to San Pedro. Other 
‘harters reported are the American ship John Currier, 
en route to this port from Manila, and the brigantine 
Lurline, which will enter the Portland-San Francisco 
service, 

So strong is the demand for lumber carriers that some 
jueer looking craft have been impressed into the serv- 
ice. At the mill of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, for instance, may be seen a rock barge 
quipped with two masts and other rigging, loading for 
San Francisco. This barge, which will have to be towed 
both ways, the canvas only being designed to aid the 
tug a little in the event the winds are propitious, will 
arry about 1,250,000 feet of lumber. At $9 a thousand 
feet, the lowest charter rates now in effect between 
Portland and the bay city, the barge will net her owner 
ver $10,000 on each trip and as she will probably be 
ble to make one trip a month her earning capacity is 
seen to reach $120,000 a year. The total cost of the 
sarge and her equipments being only $20,000, she will 
pay for herself six times in one year at current char- 
ter rates. The barge Walicut, at one time also engaged 
in carrying rock for the Columbia river jetty, is like- 
wise being transformed into a lumber earrier for the 
coast trade. She will have a carrying capacity of a 
little over 1,000,000 feet. 

The usual number of coasters are loading at the Port- 
land mills for California ports. 

As a result of the strong demand for lumber carriers 
and the crowded condition of all the ship building plants 
on the coast a plant to cost over $1,000,000 will be 
erected in Portland’s lower harbor at St. Johns. This 


plant will be one of the most complete on the Pacific 
coast and will also include a modern and uptodate dry- 
dock. A tract of fourteen acres has been secured for 
a site and Kelly Bros., the promoters of the enterprise, 
announce that they will begin construction work as soon 
as the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company can 
build in a spur for the transportation of building ma- 
terial. 

The Salem Box & Lumber Company purchased this 
week a tract of land and planing mill from the Vogel 
Lumber Company, of the same town, and will at once 
begin work upon a larger plant. The box factory it 
now operates will be moved to the ground purchased 
and its capacity at least doubled. This expansion is 
due to the growing demand for apple boxes and berry 
crates incident to the development of the fruit indus- 
try in the Willamette valley. 

The Wilcox Lumber Company, incorporated last fall, 
it is announced, will shortly begin the erection at La 
Grande of a mill of from 75,000 to 100,000 feet daily 
capacity. A 20-acre mill site is being negotiated for 
and also rights of way for a logging road from the main 
line of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company to 
the company’s timber holdings in Ladd canyon. 

The large mill of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Com- 
pany in this city has been closed down for the annual 
overhauling of machinery and will not resume operations 
before February 15. This mill is one of the best, and, 
measured by annual cut, largest on the Pacific coast. 

The Seaside Spruce Lumber Company, at Seaside, 
Clatsop county, has disposed of its mill and timber 
holdings to the Seaside Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The consideration named in the deed is nomi- 
nal, being no criterion of the price paid. 

The Portland Lumber Company has let the contract 
for the largest refuse burner on the Pacific coast, the 
builder being the Muskegee Iron Works, of Muskegee, 
Mich. The burner will be thirty-two feet in diameter 
and 100 feet in hight and will cost between $15,000 and 
$20,000. 

There is another rush for timber land in Benton 
county, this state, most of the locations being made 
in the Five Rivers section upon land that was swept 
by fire about fifty years ago and is now covered by a 
second growth of fir suitable for piling. Between fifty 
and sixty filings have been made on timber land in this 
district within the last two weeks. 

There will be a meeting in this city tonight of the 
Oregon Forestry Protective Association for the purpose 
of selecting an executive council of one member from 
each county in the state. The officers of the association 
were elected at the last regular meeting. 





SEVERS LONG BUSINESS CONNECTION. 


H. 8. Mitchell, for the last four years Pacific coast 
manager of the Allis-Chalmers company, with headquar- 
ters in Seattle, has retired from his connection with the 
company and will hereafter devote his time to his private 
business interests. Mr. Mitchell has been with the com- 
pany for the last seventeen years, much of the time in 
the south and for a number of years in charge of the 
New York offices of the company. He has been very 
successful in building up a large business for the com- 
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H. S. MITCHELL, 
Vice President of the Reliance Lumber Company of Tacoma. 


pany in the western states, particularly in the saw mill 
machinery line. 

Mr. Mitchell has acquired mill and timber interests to 
which hereafter he will devote his time. He is vice 
president of the Reliance Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
of which Charles E. Patten, of Seattle; is president. 
This concern manufactures 100,000 feet of lumber and 
250,000 shingles daily and during the last year has 
bought a large amount of timber. Mr. Mitchell has 
many friends in the lumber and machinery business on 
the Pacific coast who wish him a prosperous future out- 
side of the machinery business, with which he has been 
identified for so many years. 

BBA DIL LI III 


In Receiver’s Hands. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 28.—Upon the application of 
D. C. Richardson, of Shreveport, and other interested par- 
ties, the W. F. Diehl Lumber Company, of Vernon parish, 
Louisiana, has been placed in the hands of a temporary 
receiver, the court appointing A. M. Rives to act in that 
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4 Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 3 
Dealers We Supply 
and have been selling for years know the 
advantages of buying direct of the manu- 
facturer. Send us your next order for 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
and we will show you some of the ad- 
vantages our method possesses over the 
fellow who merely jobs lumber. 
Camp & Hinton Co. 
* LUMBERTON, MISS. ») 














C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri, 





D. S. Pate ; unber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR, 








MAIN OFFICES, 
1604 FISHER BUILDING, 


Telecode. 


CHICAGO. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 


L 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 
the United States. TELECODE USED. 


J . J Z Ww H IT E, Lumberton, His, 
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IF YOU WANT 


Hewn Ties and Piling 


we can furnish any quantity promptly. Also 
everything in LONG and SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. Capacity 300,000 daily. 


MILLER & VIDOR LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Office, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
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aE HEMLOCK. “St 





@ We have the following to offer: 


25 cars 2 in. No. 3 Hemlock. 
5 cars 2x4 and wider 4 and 6 ft. Nos. 1 and 
2 ee 
cars 2x12—10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock. 
cars 2x12—10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock. 
Above can be resawed if desired. 
cars 1 ” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
cars 1%” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
cars 1/4” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
16 cars 1 ” Log Run Soft Elm 
3 cars 1%” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Soft Elm. 
22 cars 1 ” No. 1 Common Birch. 
All above is bone dry and we can make im- 
mediate shipment. 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


a RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 


hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.’ 

The above as one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 
















RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


jo 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 




















Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 





MIXED CARS OF 


HEMLOCK ana WHITE PINE 


Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


OHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 








Mixed Cars 
Even Grades 


YOUR SPRING 
BUY WANTS NOW Prompt Shipments 


‘‘SHAKELESS” HEMLOCK, WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try = Birch and Maple—SHIPLAP, S28 and C. M., 
ROP SIDING or SHEATHING, SI or 28, graded 
like No. I, 2 and 3 Pine. 


CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN HEMLOCK 
JOHN R. DAVIS LUMBER COMPANY, Fyitties. | 





HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Receipts have been light and 
only from the larger mills. Most of the smaller mills 
have been compelled to close down owing to high water; 
even large mills, except those that have plenty of logs 
on hand, have been obliged to stop operations because, 
owing to high water, logging was an impossibility. The 
car shortage for a while was not as acute as it was, but 
since the high water it has gone back to the former con- 
dition. Inquiries for lumber have been plentiful and 
so have orders, but the orders have been turned down in 
most instances owing to the scarcity of lumber and to 
the desire of those who have any on hand to hold for 
higher prices. The majority of hardwood people are 
devoting their energies to buying lumber and getting 
it in. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first twenty-eight 
days of this month were 8,323 cars, against 9,914 cars 
during the first twenty-eight days in the preceding Janu- 
ary. Receipts by river during the first twenty-eight days 
of January, 1907, were 32,000 feet, :gainst none during 
the same period last year. Shipments by rail during the 
first twenty-eight days of January, this year, were 5,360 
cars, against 5,755 cars during the first twenty-eight days 
in January of last year. There was no recorded ship- 
ment of lumber during this period either this year or 
last. This shows a decrease in rail receipts during the 
first twenty-eight days of the present January of 1,591 
cars, in comparison with last year’s figures, but an in- 
crease of 32,000 feet by river this January over January 
of last year. It shows a decrease in shipments by rail 
this year during this period of 395 cars. 

The American Hardwood Lumber Company reports 
that business is good and it is getting in considerable 
lumber, but it is coming in mainly from two or three 
of its larger mills. The smaller mills are not shipping, 
having been closed down by the high water. F. B. 
O’Leary, who will have charge of the Memphis office of 
the American Hardwood Lumber Company, left Wednes- 
day evening for that city and will be permanently 
located there. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lumber 
Company, says he has been in the lumber business here 
for over twenty-five years and has never seen the con- 
ditions as bad as they .are right now. Although in- 
quiries are numerous and orders plentiful the latter can- 
not be booked owing to the scarcity of lumber and to 
the fact that manufacturers do not want to make sales 
while the present conditions exist. They are trying 
their best to buy lumber and get it in, but are not 
trying to sell. 

L. M. Borgess, of Steele & Hibbard, reports that while 
orders for lumber are coming in and they are making 
sales they are not trying to do so unless they can get 
their price. They prefer to turn down orders and wait 
until later before making sales. Inquiries are plentiful. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, says many 
orders are coming in daily. High water in the south 
is giving the company a great deal of trouble. Its 
plants have been compelled to shut down because lum- 
ber cannot be piled. The car shortage is also interfering 
with shipping. Most of the cars the company gets are 
flat cars, box cars being very scarce. High water, how- 
ever, is the main trouble. The company is getting in 
some lumber all the time, but it goes out as fast as it 
comes in and stock for future use cannot be accumu- 
lated beyond what the company already has. 

The first lumber received this year by river was a 
lot of 32,000 feet that came in Monday. 

The Globe Parquet Floor & Manufacturing Company 
filed articles of incorporation last Saturday. The capi- 
tal stock is $15,000, fully paid. The incorporators were 
Albert Haefele, Oscar Morgner and John Bauer. The 
object of the incorporation is to manufacture and deal 
in all kinds of hardwood floors and other building 
materials. The first meeting of the company will be 
held January 30. 

John A. Holmes, president of the J. A. Holmes 
Lumber Company, donated $5,000 a few days ago to the 
building fund of the Lindenwood College at St. Charles, 
Mo. Mr. Holmes was one of several Who were the 
largest contributors to the fund. 

Members of the retail lumbermen’s association of this 
city are disappointed at the action of the Missouri 
house of representatives in laying the Willard bill on 
the table last week. They say that the vote to lay 
the committee’s amendment on the table will have the 
effect of defeating the bill unless it may be reconsid- 
ered. The bill seeks to amend the demurrage and stor- 
age law enacted by the last legislature. Its whole pur- 
pose is to provide that, in suits growing out of the 
law, the defendant, whether a road or shipper, will not 
be liable provided he can show that failure to comply 
with the law was due to a storm or some other ab- 
normal cause. The Willard bill was amended in com- 
mittee, although the amendment did not alter it ma- 
terially. Members of the retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tion insist that the motion should be reconsidered and 
the bill be passed. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 29.—The flood in the Ohio 
valley having subsided, gangs of laborers were 
promptly put to work, and the yards which were inun- 
dated are cleaned up and business is going on as 
though there never had been any high water. The 
railroads centering in this city were all put out of 
commission by the high water for about two weeks; 
this, added to. the big freight blockade at this point, 


has put heavy shippers, especially lumbermen, at a 
serious disadvantage. But very few carloads of lum- 
ber have been hauled over the roads since January 16, 
as at that date the water was covering the tracks in 
the local railroad yards. As a consequence, it is now 
more difficult than ever to secure cars to ship lumber 
from this point. Notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, business is very good among the larger dealers, 
many of whom were able to have some of their orders 
shipped direct from the mills to points not affected by 
the high water. 

The high prices for hardwoods used in the manu- 
facture of furniture etc. has compelled nearly all of 
the local consumers to buy lower grades of lumber. 
This has made an enormous demand for common, while 
many are inquiring after and buying culls. Especially 
is this so in oak—both plain and quarter-sawed. 

Building lumber is meeting with a good inquiry for 
this season of the year. Owing to the very open 
weather builders have been able to keep on working, 
especially on the large buildings now in course of con- 
struction, 

The local retail yards are busy with small lots—all 
their teams can haul; but if the railroads do not get 
some of the cars now on the way into the city there 
is likely to be a stop to the local trade. 

Among furniture manufacturers there is a tendency 
to return to walnut and mahogany. One of the large 
factories here has announced its intention of discon- 
tinuing making its lines in quartered oak, as the 
demand for Circassian walnut and mahogany was so 
heavy as to tax its capacity. 

The belt railroad project is being pushed with all 
the energy possessed by the Manufacturers’ Club Com- 
mittee, with Thomas J. Moffett as chairman. A com- 
pany has been incorporated, capital subscribed and 
officers elected, and within a very short time arrange- 
ments for financing and construction will be completed. 
President W. A. Bennett, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
is doing everything possible with the great forces at 
his command to urge the belt railroad to early com- 
pletion. 

George Morgan, of Nicola, Stone & Meyers, made a 
hasty move from his residence on Western avenue when 
the flood reached his cellar, and is now located in the 
Klinckhamer flats, at Thirteenth and Race streets, so 
high up no floods can ever reach him. 

Leland Banning is congratulating himself that the 
high water only reached his back fence. J. Van Orsdel 
has returned to his early love and is now hustling 
among the trade for Leland Banning, with whom he 
was connected three years ago. 

The Freiberg Lumber Company is moving its office 
building, which faced the Southern railroad tracks, to 
a point around on Poplar street, where access will be 
more convenient. The company’s saw mill is closed 
down owing to inability to secure logs. It makes a 
specialty of sawing mahogany, and as it has a large 
stock in ‘‘stick’’ in its yards, is enabled to meet the 
wants of customers, 

John Dulweber & Co. by hard labor saved all of 
their lumber from the flood by wiring the piles down 
and by the use of cables, booms ete. This firm was pro- 
vided during the high water with office room by the 
Cincinnati Southern railroad in its new freight depot 

at Western and McLean avenues. 

Gifford Pinchot, chief of the forestry division of the 
department of agriculture, who was to have delivered 
an address and be the guest of honor of the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Club at its rooms in the Business 
Men’s Club on Saturday, December 26, was unable to 
reach Cincinnati owing to snows and floods in Missouri. 
President Thomas J. Moffett, of the lumbermen’s club, 
received a dispatch to that effect from Mr. Pinchot 
Saturday, and the meeting was called off. An effort will 
be made to secure Mr. Pinchott at a later date, as all are 
anxious to hear his views on this growing question. 

One of the many pranks played by the heavy rains 
and floods of a week ago was very costly to the Cin- 
cinnati Veneer Company’s plant, on West Sixth street. 
All its heavy machinery and power plant were under 
ten feet of water, but by herculean efforts the big 
stock of dry veneers in the warehouse had been moved 
to the second floor above the high water mark. During 
the heavy storm of Saturday night, January 19, the 
water tanks on the roof were displaced and the build- 
ing flooded from that source. The veneer company 
was consequently put to serious inconvenience, 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 28.—The International Lum- 
ber Company, a Pennsylvania corporation, has an- 
nounced its intention of erecting a $500,000 plant at 
Columbus, Miss., for the development of the timber 
resources on 20,000 acres of timber lands in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, the larger part in Lamar county, 
Alabama. The company intends to build a railroad 
thirty miles long from Steenston, Ala., on the South- 
ern railway, to its timber property. Arrangements 
have been made for handling the logging trains of the 
company over the Southern railway from Steenston to 
Columbus, thus furnishing transportation facilities 
from forest to factory. Work is to be begun on the 
new plant without delay. 

The car situation, which showed slight improvement 
for a time and which gave promise of becoming much 
better, is again very poor and lumber interests are 
suffering from inability to move lumber promptly. A 
prominent lumberman said this afternoon that the 
trouble, so far as Memphis proper is concerned, appears 
to lie in the fact that the railroads have allowed too 
many of their cars to get off the Memphis divisions 
of the respective lines, thus causing a shortage which 
may be only temporary. He said the officials of the 


road, without giving any satisfactory explanations, 
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confessed that they were unable to take care of the 
situation for the time being. In the Memphis terri- 
tory there is quite a shortage of cars and one of 
the largest firms here says that it is having as much 
trouble now in getting stock moved as it has had at 
any time this season. One firm moved eight cars of 
lumber from its mill in Arkansas last week and had at 
the time about 200 cars piled up again on the tracks 
awaiting shipment and its hands were completely tied 
by inability to secure sufficient cars for prompt hand- 
ling. Other lumber manufacturers and wholesalers 
have cited illustrations showing how far short of 
actual requirements is the number of cars actually 
available. 

The excessive amount of water in the woods pre- 
vents logging operations and the amount of timber 
in sight is so small that the mills are not able to run 
on anything like full time, a condition which applies 
more particularly to the smaller mills, but which also 
is applicable in a measure to the larger plants in 
this section. In fact, some of the largest plants in 
this city and section are closed down for the time 
being and see no immediate prospect of resuming on 
anything like a normal scale. 

High water in this section and throughout the Mis- 
sissippi valley is imposing an additional handicap be- 
sides the shortage of timber and the poor car service. 
One of the larger box plants on Wolf river, in North 
Memphis, has already been forced to suspend opera- 
tions because of the high water, while two or three 
other woodworking plants will probably have to sus- 
pend within the next few days. Outside of Memphis 
a number of plants will be interfered with by high 
water which causes back water from streams tributary 
to the Mississippi. The weather authorities here pre- 
dict a stage of about forty feet, about the highest 
level on record on the local gage, and it is feared 
that there may be breaks in the levee system, with 
some damage to lumbering and timbering interests 
in the valley. There were breaks in 1903, when the 
previous highest stage of 40.1 was reached and, al- 
though the levees have been strengthened since that 
time, there is-much danger of breaks which are more 
or less disastrous to all interests in the valley. 

W. H. Russe, George D. Burgess and other members 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association have 
returned from the annual convention of that body, 
held last week in Norfolk, Va. G. A. Farber, one 
of the delegates from Memphis, went from Norfolk to 
Baltimore and will visit other eastern points before 
his return to Memphis headquarters. W. H. Russe, of 
Russe & Burgess, former president of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, announces that the headquar- 
ters of the association will be removed from Memphis 
to Baltimore, which means that Secretary E. M. Terry 
will in future reside in that city instead of Memphis. 

Many delegates to the fifth annual convention of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States are beginning to arrive and all prepara- 
tions for their entertainment have been made by the 
Lumkermen’s Club of Memphis, which will have had, 
within less than a year, the honor of entertaining 
both of the principal hardwood associations in the 
United States. 

W. H. Russe, former president of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association for three years and succeeded 
by J. L. Aleock, of Baltimore, at the annual election 
held in Norfolk a few days ago, is authority for the 
statement that the change in headquarters from Memphis 
to Baltimore is due to the fact that it is necessary for 
the president and secretary of the organization to be 
where they can get together to take care of matters 
which come before these officials. The office formerly 
occupied by Secretary E. M. Terry, of the association, 
will be taken over by the Memphis Log Loading Com- 
pany in which Mr. Russe and others are interested. 

Mr. Russe is further authority for the statement 
that the National Lumber Exporters’ Association has 
placed itself on record strongly in favor of equalization 
of freight rates on export shipments through the various 
ports of the country and particularly of the south, a 
thing which has been impossible since the new rate bill 
went into effect, late in August last year. Practically 
all export shipments from the Mississippi valley and the 
entire territory of which Memphis is the logical head 
are going through New Orleans, because the other south- 
ern ports are not, through inability to equalize rates, on 
a competitive basis. This has resulted in considerable con- 
gestion of traffic and consequent delay in handling ex- 
port business, a condition which the association is very 
anxious to have corrected. 

The association, too, has committed itself in favor of 
. continuance of the present car service rules. It is 
opposed to the proposed changes, because of the belief 
of its members that the changes suggested will work a 
liandicap or lumber manufacturers and exporters, par- 
ticularly the latter. The plan of the association is to 
make its fight in both instances through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 29.—Lumbermen of this sec- 
tion state that they have been accorded no relief from 
the ear situation which has so greatly inconvenienced 
them for many weeks. They have reached that point, 
apparently, where they accept the situation as a matter 
of course and look for no early relief. It seems likely 
that a movement will be inaugurated during the sessions 
of the present Tennessee general assembly, which is now 
meeting here, to secure the passage of a bill which will 
seek to relieve the car shortage situation. A bill has 
already been introduced requiring all railroads operat- 
ing in this state to exchange cars of freight. This will 


in itself be of advantage to shippers of lumber as well 
as of all other kinds of freight. 

Prices of lumber show remarkably little fluctuation. 
Comparatively few logs are coming down the river, the 
receipts not being sufficient to be worthy of mention. 
The demand for all grades of lumber is good, remark- 
ably so for this season of the year. So far as the supply 
is concerned, all stocks are running somewhat short, but 
poplar is especially hard to get just now. 

Dealers and manufacturers of articles manufactured 
from wood report all the orders they can handle. 

The Tennessee Railroad Commission has taken up the 
question of car shortage in this state and has addressed 
the following letter to the presidents of the railroads 
operating in Tennessee: 


Dear Sir: The problem of moving freight promptly on 
our railroads is one which is attracting general attention. 
The general public is complaining of delays and losses 
occasioned by car shortage. 

This commission desires information as to the conditions 
prevailing on the lines of your road and the causes for 
delay in moving freight from initial points. Are the delays 
in moving freight attributable to car shortage alone, or to 
the general industrial conditions that have produced freight 
for shipment in excess of the capacity of the railroads to 
handle it promptly? 

Is this condition due to a shortage of cars alone or to a 

shortage of engines and tracks as well? 
_In order that a better understanding of prevailing condi- 
tions in the freight situation may be reached we will be 
obliged if you will state what action your company has 
taken to meet the requirements of the shippers over your 
lines, and what, if any, steps have been taken by your com- 
pany looking to adequate and satisfactory service to your 
patrons in the future. 

Before the above letter was sent out the commission 
received a letter from President Finley, of the Southern 
railway, stating that his road had placed orders for 
thousands of additional cars, thus indicating the purpose 
of the company to relieve the situation as soon as possi- 
ble. The railroads are, however, complaining of their 
inability to promptly secure cars ordered as a result of 
the overcrowded condition of the shops. 

The Louisville & Nashville railroad has notified the 
packet companies that its line will not receive any lum- 
ber from the Tennessee river boats consigned to St. 
Louis and Chicago. The general shortage of cars and 
the heavy traffic in other lines of business is given as the 
reason for the discontinuance of these hauls. The St. 
Louis boats are not now running and consequently all 
Chicago and St. Louis consignments are shipped by 
Paducah packets. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, TENN., Jan. 28.—The first improvement in 
the car famine since the beginning of the machinists’ 
strike on the Southern railway last fall is beginning to 
have its effect on the trade. The smaller lines, notably 
the Virginia & Southwestern and Norfolk & Western, 
are supplying more cars, while the situation on the 
Southern system is slightly better. 

There is a heavy demand for all kinds of lumber and 
shipments are being made as rapidly as cars can be 
secured. Due to the improvement in the car supply, 
despite the fact that January has seen a considerable 
amount of extremely cold and inclement weather, the 
shipment of lumber from east Tennessee and southwest 
Virginia has been very heavy, much heavier than the 
month preceding. 

The Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company has just leased a 
site on the Virginia & Southwestern railway, one mile. 
south of Bristol, formerly occupied by the James Strong 
Lumber Company, and will establish yards in Bristol. 
The company will at once put 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
on its Bristol yard. 

Harvey Derne, general superintendent of the West 
Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee operations of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
was a visitor in Bristol this week. Mr. Derne was return- 
ing to Columbus from the company’s operations at 
Hampton, Carter county, Tenn. The mill of the W. M. 
Ritter Company at this place was wrecked by the break- 
ing of a flywheel several weeks ago and has been closed 
down since. All of the damaged machinery has been 
repaired, the broken wheel replaced and the mill is about 
ready to be put into operation again. 

J. H. Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber Company, Pee Dee 
Lumber Company ete., returned to the city Saturday 
from an inspection trip to his companies’ mills in South 
Carolina. Mr. Bryan reports very bright prospects for 
spring and summer business in South Carolina. 

Dwight D. Hartlove, representing W. O. Price, of Bal- 
timore, spent last week buying hardwood lumber in this 
section. 

R. B. Currier, a wholesale lumberman of Boston, called 
on local lumbermen last week. 

L. H. Snodgrass, of the Buck-Snodgrass Lumber Com- 
pany, of Johnson City, Tenn., was a visitor in Bristol 
last week. 

George W. Peter, of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to the company’s mills 
in Johnson county, where he went to hurry forward or- 
ders. 

Osear H. Vial and T. H. Carrier, prominent Johnson 
county lumbermen, were in the city last week. They 
report a material improvement in the car supply on the 
Tennessee division of the Virginia & Southwestern. 

G. H. Spegle, of Philadelphia, recently was the guest 
of A. F. Willey, of the Morton-Lewis & Willey Lumber 
Company. 

The organization of the Ken-ten-ia company, Inc., at 
Big Stone Gap, Va., is of much interest in this section. 
This corporation, with a capital stock of $10,000,000, 
will engage in the lumber, manufacturing and coal min- 
ing business in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia on a 
large scale. The officers of the company are: Charles 
Henry Davis, of South Yarmouth, Mass., president; J. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices, 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 


44th Avenue 
North and Lyndale, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 








QUALITY AND PRICE 


are the things that are essential to a suc- 


cessful business 


Our Leach Lake Pine 


has the QUALITY. We can quote you 
attractive PRICES. Ask for estimates. 


Northland Pine Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Manufacturers of Pine Lumber. 


F. Weyerhaeuser, Pres. 
W. H. La 


F. S. Bell, Sec. R. H. Chute, Gen. Mgr. 


ird, Vice-Pres. R.D.Musser,Treas C. A. Barton, Ast. Mgr. 








ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 ft. 


125000 “ 
175000 “* 
40000 “ 
300000 “ 
100000 ** 


4'' No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed, 
te2 * 6 to 16’ W. Pine, 
M. W. No, 3 Boards, 6, 8 and 10’. 
3x12-16 White Pine 

114 Shop Common, 

1% D Select and Better, 


C & B AND BETTER SIDING—CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Few Surplus Items 


1% and 2 inch C Select. 

6 inch D Siding. 

8 inch No. | Boards 16’ White Pine. 
4 inch No, 2 and No. 3 Fencing. 
2xi2—16’ Norway or White Pine. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 
No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 


offer now. 





Our stocks are complete and 


we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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1,000,000" 
1%°,1%” and 2” 
C and Befter. 
7 We 570,000" 

D 


é; We 14%”, hs i 


The above is Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 


dry stock. 


4 cars 4” and 6” 
C and Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distance 


*Phone, Grand 355. 
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For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especially 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 











Piace Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
= ee | 


























F. Bullitt, Big Stone Gap, Va., vice president; George 
L. Taylor, of Big Stone Gap, secretary, and Will W. 
Duffield, of Pineville, Ky., treasurer. 





IN THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Jan. 29.—Trade conditions continue 
well up to the standard and there is a good demand for 
all grades of stock. While shipping facil’‘ies are not 
the best local trade is booming. There is ore building 
in progress in eastern Kentucky and ¢ western Vir- 
ginia than ever before. 

Advices from West Liberty, Ky., state that the More- 
head & West Liberty railrcad, a lumber-carrying road, 
is almost completed, two-thirds of the road now being 
used over which to transport the product of the Clear 
Lumber Company’s plant. That concern will be the 
heaviest shipper over the line. 

The Brashears Tie & Lumber Company, of Viper, Ky., 
is completing a 3-mile narrow gage road out from Viper 
over which to transport ties and lumber. The concern 
began business six months ago. 

W. A. Mahaffy, lumberman, of Keokuk, Va., will 
locate mills at Imboden, Va., near Big Stone Gap, where 
he will employ a large force of men. 

W. F. Bentley, of Horn, Ky., has just begun a large 
logging contract on the headwaters of Rockhouse creek. 

The Louisville Property Company, which recently pur- 
chased about 10,000 acres in Whitley and Knox counties, 
is to lease the property to lumbermen, who will begin 
developments within the next few months. 

R. H. Combs and associates purchased a 4,000-acre 
tract near Cornettsville last week. They will organize 
the R. H. Combs Lumber Company to make develop- 
ments. 

Ira Stamper, a local lumberman of Arminta, Ky., is 
locating a mill on Big Bull creek in southern Letcher 
county. 

Squire Horton located two mills on Guests river in 
Wise county last week. He will develop about 500 acres 
of timber. 

J. T. Rutherford, of Dewey, has begun cutting a 300- 
acre timber tract near the line of the Indian Creek & 
Pound River railroad in Wise county. 


oer? 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 29.—The flood has receded and 
the mills along the river are beginning to take stock and 
straighten out the wreckage. A snow following. the 
rains has made the work disagreeable and delayed the 
cleaning up somewhat, also interfering with the business 
of the retail yards. Building permits are being taken 
out at a very satisfactory rate, but the local yards are 
not doing much except figuring on the requirements and 
placing orders for stock. The buying is not quite as 
brisk as it might be, and probably would be if the 
weather were a little better, but it is of fair volume 
and the yellow pine wholesalers say they can find dis- 
position for about all the stock they can get. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Company, which is one 
of those suffering from the recent floods, reports that the 
damage is really not as bad among the mills as it looked. 
There are very few, if any, logs lost, and the main loss 
will take the form of the expense necessary to clean off 
and repile lumber. The lumber of practically every 
mill yard was set afloat by the flood, but it was back- 
water flooding and no strong current to do damage, so 
the mills managed to boom around the stock and hold 
it from getting away, though, of course, it is badly 
tangled up, and the lumber from one man’s yard would 
settle itself on the other side of the fence. The mills 
were nearly covered with water.’ The crest of the flood 
covered all but the gable of the Louisville Point Lumber 
Company’s mill, and the mill of the Ohio River Lumber 
Company showed only the comb of the roof and about 
a third of the gable above the water. Kirwan Bros.’ 
plant was on higher ground and was not so badly sub- 
merged. The machinery, of course, was damaged more 
or less by water and sediment, but none of the mill 
frames seems to have been unseated, and the main prob- 
lem now is the matter of cleaning up and restoring 
things to order. Of course it will be a heavy expense, 
but under the circumstances most of the millmen feel 
they were lucky that their stock was just set afloat in- 
stead of being washed away. - 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 28.—The high waters have about 
subsided and lumbermen are busy getting their mills 
into shape to resume work. Nearly all of the mills 
were more or less damaged, but the heaviest losers 
are the Yellow Poplar and Leicht Saw Mill companies. 
The mills are anxious to saw up the large supply of 
logs for the spring trade. 

Never in the history of this section have timber 
tides been so frequent—no less than four during 
December—with the biggest mountain tide in the his- 
tory of the Sandy valley, sweeping before it gorges of 
50,000 logs, carrying everything before it into the Ohio 
river. 

Thirty men have been at work for the last week at 
the mouth of Mud river, at Barboursviile, W. Va., 
rafting logs, enough of which are said to have been 
brought out on the recent rise to keep the men em- 
ployed for a month. A large force of men also are 
rafting in the mouth of Guyan river, and the timber 
will all be floated to Cincinnati. Four thousand cross 
ties are said to be in the mouth of the Mud river. 

At Mary, near Campton, a saw mill belonging to J. 
B. Childers & Son blew up from a ‘leak in the boiler. 

J. W. Kitchen has returned from a stay in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, where he looked after a big 


tract of timber recently bought by Vansant, Kitchen 
& Co. 

The Keys-Fannin Lumber Company has issued an an: 
nouncement to the effect that it will remove its general 
offices, now located here, to Herndon, Wyoming county, 
W. Va., on February 5. Its mills are located at that 
point and by locating its offices there the concern expects 
to be able to give better service to its customers, keeping 
in closer touch with the mill products, which consist of 
band and circular sawed poplar, oak, hemlock, basswood 
and chestnut. The company also manufactures lath. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 28.—The record of progress in 
the lumber industry in North Carolina and Virginia for 
the first month of the new year has so far proved very 
satisfactory, with perhaps a score or thirty new con- 
cerns organized during the four weeks. 

The scientific forestry idea has advanced consider- 
ably during the last year, and companies controlling 
timber tracts are realizing the importance of taking 
timber from these in such a manner that the future 
growth of the timber will be best conserved. 

In this connection the state geologist, at a meeting 
of the geological board at Raleigh recently, was ordered 
to get up a form for a bill to be presented to the state 
legislature for adoption, providing for the appointment 
of a state forester, whose duty it shall be to have charge 
of the extensive public lands in the eastern part of the 
state, determine the value of them and control the sale 
of such lands so that they will not be sold for a mere 
song, as has been the case in many instances. It is 
also provided that the state forester shall take steps 
looking to the reforesting of certain sections in the 
eastern part of the state bordering on the numerous 
sounds, and have trees planted in order to render the 
surrounding country more habitable. This latter propo- 
sition, if successfully carried through the legislature, 
will mean the reforesting of large areas of land which 
have been denuded, and their virtual reclamation for 
purposes of habitation. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirtLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 26.—A creosoting plant for 
the treatment of ties, lumber and piling, chiefly for the 
Rock Island system, will be established at Little Rock 
or near this city within the next two or three months. 
The plant will cost about $250,000 and will employ at 
the beginning at least 150 men. Contracts for the 
installation of the plant in this vicinity have already 
been entered into between the Rock Island and the Ayer 
& Lord Tie Company, of Chicago. This company sup- 
plies the entire Rock Island system with ties and has 
large plants at Carbondale, Ill., and Grenada, Miss. 
The plant at Little Rock will supply the Rock Island 
lines in Arkansas with ties, piling and bridge timbers, and 
besides will ship supplies to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa 
and other northern states. J. B. Lord, president of the 
company, is now in the city negotiating for a site. The 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company owns a large amount of tim- 
ber land in Arkansas and is constantly adding to its 
holdings. 

Representatives of the James-Graham Wagon Com- 
pany, of Memphis; the Winona Wagon Company, of 
Winona, Minn., and several other large wagon making 
concerns have concluded negotiations for the purchase 
of the plant of the Rock Island City Lumber Company 
for a consideration of $20,000. The object of the new 
concern will be to turn out the rough wood for felloes, 
spokes and hubs at a central point for all the factories 
represented in the deal, thus saving freight and time 
in the preparation and collection of the raw material. 
It is denied that the deal is connected with the National 
Wagonmakers’ Association, and the men on the ground 
declare that it is simply an economic move made by 
individual wagonmakers to lower the cost of raw mate- 
rial. Among the representatives of various interests 
now in the city are the following: George R. James, 
of Memphis; H. M. Kinney, of Winona, Minn.; E. W. 
McCullough, of Willmette, Ill., and C. E. More, of Chi- 
cago, an attorney who will pass upon the titles to the 
property which the concern expects to acquire. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, has been in Little Rock for sev 
eral days on his return from the meeting of yellow pine 
manufacturers at New Orleans, and before he leaves 
the city he will probably award the contract for the 
large mill which his company will erect in this city. It 
was expected that the contract would be let several days 
ago but details connected with the plans caused a delay. 
It is probable that the contract will also be awarded 
soon for the construction of the railroad which th 
lumber company proposes to build through Pulaski and 
adjoining counties, for the purpose of tapping the larg« 
tracts of timber lands which the company has acquired 
in these counties. 

Don Mann, secretary of the Chapman & Dewey Lum 
ber Company, has announced that the company will 
probably rebuild the plant which was burned at Jones 
boro some time ago. Plans will be made as soon as 
Mr. Chapman, the head of the company, returns fron 
Europe. A large plant will be erected for the manu 
facture of small timber, such as can be used for boxes. 

The Brown-Henderson company is installing a larg: 
plant near Nashville, Ark., and will soon have it ready 
for operation. The machinery for the saw and planing 
mills is now being installed. Five boilers, which will 
be used in the plant, have been received and will soon 
be installed. A large box, handle and wagon materia! 
factory will be erected in connection with this mill by 
parties from Halls, Tenn. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Something of an idea of 
the way oak lumber is wanted by the trade may be 
had from the report of a firm that sent a buyer to 
pick up a lot of a million feet of it. When he got 
there seven other men were after it, so he concluded 
that it was not in his line. 

The Empire Lumber Company is a trifle late with 
its inventory, as a big lot of lake lumber, largely 
birch, was on the dock to sort up when the year 
opened. H. S. Janes brought the grip with him on 
his return from the Arkansas mills. 

The new made-up veneer plant of the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Company will begin business with fifty 
to seventy-five men, with prospect of increasing the 
force rapidly soon after getting into full operation. 

Spite of the report of almost constant rains in the 
southwest the Hugh McLean Lumber Company reports 
that its Memphis mill is running right along and has 
been active for some time, with prospect of plenty 
of business ahead. 

A. Miller is getting plain and quartered oak from 
various points south and poplar from West Virginia. 
His yard shows a liberal stock, though everything 
is going out at a pretty fast rate. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


aad 


CONDITIONS IN LONDON. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 7.—The wood trade of 1906 
has been a good one for wood producers all over the 
world who send their goods to this market. There has 
been a steady rise in the price of their products up to 
nearly the end of the year, due not to an increase in 
the demands from the wood consuming trades here, which 
especially in the district around have been very slack, 
but to the excellent continental demand, which has set 
the pace for all dealers in wood during 1906 and bids 
fair to set it again in 1907. As far as London is con- 
cerned the chief feature of the year has been the 
wretched deliveries, the smallest for ten years, which 
only total 312,000 standards, of which 115,000 consist 
of deals and battens, 43,000 of boards, with 154,000 
delivered over side which may or may not have gone 
directly into consumption. These figures apply, of course, 
to soft wood goods only, and not to hard woods, which 
are dealt with elsewhere. The general outlook at the 
beginning of the year was hopeful. The setback in 
prices which occurred during the last few months of 
the year should stimulate consumption; but what is of 
course really wanted is that the improvement in general 
trade which had begun in the north of England should 
tind its way to London and the south. 


Importations of 1906. 

The following figures, which are taken from govern- 
ment statistics, show the import of all kinds of wood 
goods to the United Kingdom in loads during 1906 
and the equivalent value in dollars: 














SAWED AND PLANED— Loads. Value. 
oo ae ee ee 2,317,560 §$ 29,866,525 
eee ere eee rere 1,631,363 20,015,335 
i 2) See ee 584,681 8,262,115 
Wrom UWmised Btates.......ccecees 513,081 10,249,830 
ey I 05:4:4.05.0:0:5.4'% © 0 Ho s.0 06 1,425,112 20,941,930 
From other countries............. 220,463 3,334,055 
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From United States........... ; 167,280 4,377,635 
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From other countries............. 37,905 2,368,025 
a ee ee 2,451,669 13,565,020 


3,247,786 $ 32,068,565 








Staves of all dimensions.......... 139,041 $ 3,162,840 
Mahogany (toms) ...........556. 84,101 3,619,995 
Other furniture woods (tons)..... 195,212 6,035,205 
418,354 $ 12,818,040 

Ce GES iho Saca bear swaed 10,358,400 $137,556,395 


The import of 1906 is the largest since 1903, for 
which year the figures both in quality and value are 
practically the same, while as compared with 1905 the 
inerease is over a million loads in quantity and $21,- 
000,000 in value. This increase is entirely accounted 
for by the very large import in August, September and 
October, as up to then the arrivals had been consider- 
ably below the average. It is entirely to soft woods that 
this heavy importation is to be attributed, and the sup- 
plies of mahogany and other furniture woods being 
slightly below the average of the last two years. 


The State of the London Dock Stocks. 
These stood as follows on January 1: 
1907, pieces. 1906, pieces. 





as ot v4 Welt give 0k a peetnene 2,023,833 1,428,876 
De. 5 54 3 6 0 S85) ene eka 4,040,417 2,948,674 
ROD 5.56% sé rktecsuseaOens 4,950,911 4,209,333 
CEE 5 6 ha'sic-401es siplewewne + nwa ei 8,171,943 7,562,173 
PU Sabdewaes os 0a Co kseekauee 739,093 939,976 
ee eee ree re 1,116,552 817,231 
ek ee ee ee 53,392 3,928 

21,096,121 17,940,191 


Twelve months ago, it will be remembered, stocks had 
been reduced to an almost undesirably low level, and 
although there is an increase of about 16 percent over 
last year the present stock is still under the average at 
this date of the five preceding years. In the face of 
present demand, however, this stock is undoubtedly a 
larger one than is actually required. It should bring 








in a good return to its holders, as new season’s re- 
quirements could not be filled at the same price at 
which this wood has been obtained. The present posi- 
tion has prevented much new business being entered into 
up to the present. 


The Pitch Pine Market. 


For agents and importers of pitch pine the year 1906 
has been a very difficult one; for shippers and producers 
it has been one of the most successful on record, and 
the latter class must in numerous cases have acquired for- 
tunes as the result of a very profitable year’s trading. 
The position on this side has been governed by the ex- 
traordinarily good demand which has ruled in the United 
States and which has made the shipper almost indifferent 
to the European market. Not only have the increased 
values obtained in 1905 been maintained but with the 
exception of a slight setback in June there has been a 
further forward movement throughout the year. The 
current quotation for 35-foot average sawn timber at the 
beginning of the year was $20; in April this had in- 
creased to $22.50, and at present the figure may be put 
down at $21, with but little business doing and the 
prospect of a further rise for spring delivery. The im- 
port of sawn timber (45,000 pieces), although slightly in 
excess of the figures for 1905, is not much more than 
half that of 1903 and is much below the average of the 
last five years. The stock in the docks is nearly 16,000 
loads, which may be said to be quite sufficient for the 
present demand. Very little business has been done 
in hewn timbers, while as regards deals the prices de- 
manded have hampered trade to an even greater extent 
than was the case with sawn timber. Prime lumber 
11 inch and up has been disposed of, to the continent 
chiefly, on the basis of $97.50 c. i. f. The brisk demand 
from South America has, however, made sellers quite 
independent of the British market. 


Business in Canadian Woods. 


The figures now forthcoming show once more how 
gradually the trade in wood goods between Canada and 
the mother country is passing away, and one wonders 
whether in the course of the next few years it will dis- 
appear altogether. The reason, as in the case of pitch 
pine, is the excessive prices which producers are able 
to secure both in the Dominion and the United States. 
‘or some classes of work pine continues to be specified, 
but it is yearly becoming more and more of a luxury, 
while the total import for the year has only amounted 
to 900,600 pieces. As a further advance of 10 percent 
is to be asked for next season’s cut there seems little 
prospect of business regaining its former level. Al- 
though the import of spruce was slightly larger than of 
1905 the London trade in this wood combines to decrease 
with the result that the dock stock is much bigger than 
was the case a year ago. The prices ruling for Quebec 
deals have been on the basis of $45 for 9 inch thirds 
and $40 for battens. This is an advance of $2.50 on 
deals and $3.75 on battens as compared with the pre- 
vious year, but is not on a par with the increased values 
of Baltic goods with which it strongly competes. There 
will never be a large business done in London in spruce, 
which is chiefly dealt with at Liverpool and the other 
west coast ports. 


Mahogany Trade. 


The record of the mahogany trade for 1906 is practi- 
cally the same as in the pitch pine and Canadian woods. 
It is a tale of decreased import and higher prices. The 
total arrivals total only 9,260,000 feet, as compared with 
13,844,000 feet in 1905, and are the smallest for the last 
ten years. This extraordinary shortage is principally 
attributable to the increased demand from the United 
States, where the wood is now in high favor for furni- 
ture. There was an all around improvement in prices, 
but even this factor did not influence the supply, while 
but for the heavy import of Honduras, which accounted 
for no less than 6,245,000 feet out of the total arrivals, 
there would certainly not have been enough wood to go 
round. Only 700,000 feet (all Honduras) are carried 
over to 1907, and as the American demands seem likely 
to continue there should be a distinct further increase 
in prices of all varieties in the near future. 


American Hardwoods. 


Very little business has been done in black walnut 
logs, Only prime wood suitable for converting into 
veneers being at all salable; of this description, however, 
further supplies are wanted. Fresh supplies of all kinds 
of lumber, especially prime, are wanted, current prices 
for such wood a thousand feet being, prime, $105; 
medium, $70, and culls, $50. 

As in the case with walnut, the only call for satin 
walnut (gum) logs is for veneer purposes, and ship- 
ments of any other should be avoided. A good business 
has been done in boards throughout the year, and further 
supplies of inch stock in prime and medium grades can 
be recommended; the former is worth $40 and the latter 
$30 a thousand. 

The market for whitewood (poplar) lumber has been 
a very good one during 1906, the demand for prime 
wood having all along been in excess of supply. Further 
supplies in all grades would find a ready sale. The 
chief call is for prime inch wood (planed to seven-eighths 
inch), but culls are in almost equally good demand. The 
other qualities are also asked for in larger quantities 
than they can be supplied, and at the present moment 
the outlook for shippers is particularly good. Ruling 
quotations a thousand feet are: Prime inch (planed to % 
inch), $55; clear saps, $45; medium, $40, and culls, 
$27.50; but even better prices might be got for prompt 
shipment. 

The position of the quartered oak market, which for 
a considerable portion of the year suffered from excess 
of supplies, has now much improved. Only prime wood 











White 
Cedar 
Products 


White Pine, Hemlock 
LATH. 


Write for Delivered Prices. 


Menominee White Cedar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


TIES, POSTS, 
POLES, 
PILING and 
SHINGLES. 








Prompt Shipr.rents. 
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OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 


1 in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuif and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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When You 
Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there's 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spave no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret ©. our success is the close attention given 
our customers, Let's get acquainted 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
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We use the Telecode. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 


DRUMMOND 
WISCONSIN 











WINONA LUMBER Co. 


WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 


WINONA + 
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(ME PACIFIC COAST. "aml, 


‘The Best Yellow Fir 
That Grows in the West 


today is found on the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., and because we are located right in the 
midst of this luxuriant growth, we are &..e to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE BUILDING 
AND CAR MATERIAL. 


We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We’ll make them interesting. 


















We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 
Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 








q 84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO—Phone Harrison 2448. 





lv’’s Not What We Say 


but what we do that makes it profitable 
to deal with us. Convince yourself of 
this by sending us an order for 


Yard Stock = Timbers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


We make a specialty of above—that explains 
why we are so different from others. 


WEST COAST TIMBER CO. 


Manufacturers. piock, Bellingham, Wash. 


Mills at CENTRAL, WASH. 








Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in ro hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 











(THERE is only one way to make and 

maintain a reputation for high-grade goods 
—deliver the aed. It costs like rel at 
times, but it pays in the long run, and we are 
glad we stuck to it. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 

















should, however, be shipped at present. The ruling figure 
for prime inch wood—no other is wanted—a thousand 
feet is $82.50, but business is restricted by the very high 
figures asked by shippers. 

Plain oak boards of all kinds are in demand and 
shipment can be recommended, as stocks haye now 
reached a low level. Prices ruling today are as follows: 
First quality inch, $55 a thousand; good mediums, $40, 
and culls, $27.50 to $30. There is a very strong demand 
for sill oak planks 10 inches and up wide and 3 and 4 
inches thick, which are realizing the almost unheard of 
price of $42.50 a thousand. 

The large stocks of sequoia have been gradually re- 
duced during the year, no further shipments having been 
made to this market. Prices show an inclination to im- 
prove and now stand at about 60 cents a cubic foot. 

The business done during the year in North Carolina 
pine has not been large, but quite recently shippers have 
shown a disposition to meet the market, which should 
have the effect of stimulating consumption. The busi- 
ness on this side would be materially increased if man- 
ufacturers would make 9 and 11 inch widths. 


CALIFORNIA. 


oe 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 25.—The market on rail- 
road ties is very strong and despite the strenuous en- 
deavors of railroad purchasing agents to keep prices 
down they have gradually advanced to almost double 
those of a year ago. 

The Western Pacific Railway Company is advertising 
for bids in any amount from 5,000 up to 100,000 cross 
ties, for delivery along the company’s line which is 
being graded through California, Nevada and Utah. 
Track laying will begin within a few weeks near Oro- 
ville, Cal., and some track has also been laid near 
Stockton, Cal. About 100 miles of track has been laid 
from Salt Lake west. 

It is reported that the Oakland Traction Company, 
which operates local and interurban electric railway lines 
in and around Oakland, Cal., has closed contracts for 
about 60,000 redwood ties, 6x8—8, at 80 cents each. 

F. A. Clough, son of F. M. Clough, the manager of 
the Diamond Match Company’s big system of mills and 
manufactories in Butte county, California, is down from 
Chico and reports the company’s numerous factories 
there in continuous operation, although there has been 
eighteen inches of snow. ‘The severe winter has caused 
many mills considered out of the snow belt to shut 
down this year, although they never expect to shut down 
for snow. The Diamond Match Company’s large saw 
mill at Stirling had to close on account of very deep 
snow, which interfered with logging ete. As soon as the 
weather moderates work will be resumed. 

The regular mountain mills which make a practice 
of closing down for the winter will probably get a 
pretty late start for the coming season, as everything 
indicates an unusually hard and long winter. 

Arrivals of lumber by sea during January have been 
large, notwithstanding the rough weather on the coast 
and the rail shipments have improved a little. Receipts 
of lumber are up to the present consumptive demand, 
although the local lumber yards are not fully stocked up. 

The Western Lumber Company has purchased the 
steam schooner Bee, 369 tons; terms private. 

The fact is just becoming generally known that the 
eucalyptus timber grown in California is of great value 
and could compete to a large extent with hickory and 
other hardwoods if properly seasoned. Recently gov- 
ernmental engineers have been supervising tests of this 
timber at the University of California, at Berkeley, 
Cal. Loren E. Hunt and A. L. Heim have conducted 
tests of eucalyptus with the apparatus provided at the 
university laboratories. The latter represents the Forest 
Service department of the government. A_ bulletin 
issued recently by this department, treating upon the 
value of blue gum as a timber, states that this wood 
compares favorably with such tough timbers as black 
locust for the manufacture of insulator pins, chisel and 
hammer handles, wagon tongues, axle shafts and spokes. 
Thirty-year-old blue gum is found to be harder and 
better than XXX hickory. Open piling is recommended 
after the wood is cut to get rid of the sap that abounds 
in the blue gum. The bulletin states that a grove of 
eucalyptus trees can be cut every five years for fuel. 

Lumbermen testifying before Franklin K. Lane, Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner, during his investigations 
on this coast say that the freight charge on railroad ties 
have been advanced $2 on shipments from Washington 
and Oregon to California since the Harriman merger 
was effected. 

William G. Gosslin, who was formerly connected with 
the Hammond Lumber Company, was a recent visitor in 
this city from Portland. 

Arthur Gourley, of Chicago, who has large timber and 
redwood shingle interests in Humboldt county, Califor- 
nia, has arrived in the city, accompanied by his wife. 

Leonard Hammond, son of A. B. Hammond, of the 
Hammond Lumber Company, who has been touring 
the orient and Australasia with his bride, will reside 
for some time in Australia, according to his present 

lans. 

r The Tionesta Timber Company, an eastern corporation 
that already owned a large acreage of timber in Modoc 
county, California, has purchased from J. E. Wheeler 
3,760 acres of Siskiyou county timber land near the 
Modoe line for $31,963. 

T. W. Hines, of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Portland, Ore., purchasing special fir timber, 
which is to be shipped to Eureka, Cal., for the manu- 





facture of cars for the railroad extending from Eureka 
to Pepperwood. 

The Big Lagoon Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of California, with a 
capital stock of $10,000,000. Oakland is named as the 
principal place of business. The directors are C. A. 
Hooper, P. T. Morgan, D. E. Skinner, F. W. Van 
Sicklen, J. H. Spring, W. J. Hotchkiss and Louis Titus. 

The new steam schooner Berkeley, which was built on 
Grays harbor for C. H. Higgins, has arrived at this 
port in tow of the steamer Quinauwlt. The new craft, 
which was loaded with 630,000 feet of lumber, will have 
her engines and boilers installed here. 

The latest lumber charters announced include the 
bark Thalassa, from Puget sound to Taltal, Chile, 52s 
6d; ship Euphrates, from Puget sound to Valparaiso 
f. o., Pisagua range, 52s 6d (2s 6d less direct), option 
Callao or Mollendo, prior to arrival; ship Dudhope, from 
Puget sound to Callao, 48s 9d, by Pope & Talbot; 
steamer Thode Fagelund, from Columbia river to Aus- 
tralia, private terms, time charter, by J. J. Moore & Co., 
prior to arrival. 





THE SOUTH CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 25.—Country hauling is still 
pretty bad, but the few days of fine weather have started 
up building again. A good deal of building is going 
on in the country, where the roads are good enough to 
get from the lumber yards out, and several heavy dealers 
in country towns like Pasadena declare that they are well 
pleased with the prospect. 

A big fleet of lumber or forest products is at the docks 
at San Pedro today, but not a very large fleet came in, 
as the weather outside is reported pretty rough. The 
steamer Jaqua, from Eureka, via San Francisco, came in 
this morning with a full cargo of shingles and is unload- 
ing at the E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s dock, and a 
large part of the cargo is going at once inland to meet 
immediate demands. The steamer Alcatraz came in from 
Greenwood and is at the Southern California wharf, with 
a full cargo of lumber. The steamer South Bay, by way 
of San Francisco, also came in with a cargo of redwood 
lumber, and is at the Crescent whurf unloading. The 
steamer Alcazar came in from Greenwood and is also 
unloading at the Southern California wharf. Among the 
cargoes in are a number of large ones, several of over 
1,000,000 feet each, which are being shipped inland as 
rapidly as possible. A fleet of only sixteen vessels is due 
in, as the weather outside has been so rough that the 
fleet due at the north is reported still hanging off port 
waiting for wind to get in the strait, and so the next 
fleet down promises to be a rather light one. 

Wholesalers report that prices have been somewhat 
weak today and yesterday, hovering between $25 for 
straight so-called millrun at millers’ option and $26 for 
anything specially ordered. But the market here is now 
getting in such shape that it is not disposed to stand 
for everything in the way of prices as it comes along. 
Of course the northern manufacturers who ship their own 
lumber here to their own yards can do as they please, 
but local dealers and those in adjoining country who 
buy for their own yards and pay their own money are 
not disposed to yield to any more dictation than is pos- 
sible. Hence the talk in the north about shutting down 
for want of orders. There is room for plenty more 
lumber here if the log companies and the shipping com- 
panies shall not force the millmen to undertake to 
squeeze too much out of lumber that has already more 
than doubled in price in southern California within a 
year. 

There is certainly an improvement in most of the 
lumber yards regarding stock on hand and large num- 
bers of dealers have a better variety of stock, are a 
little easier on retail prices and can give a little better 
grade, although thus far not very much dry lumber is 
to be had, except out of the few dry kilns to be found. 

Improvement in the building report began to come 
in only with the ending of last week and does not tell 
much of a story. The total number of permits for 
January, up to and including January 19, amounted 
to 119 altogether, having a total valuation of $459,317. 
This shows a decrease in building of something over 
23 percent from the corresponding week in January, 
1906. 

Business will fluctuate greatly from now on until the 
weather shall be settled again, and that, from present 
appearances, may not be until pretty near April. The 
outlying towns will get the bigger corresponding growth 
in any event, because the distance from the lumber 
yards to building centers is short and lumber can be 
moved in small bodies as actually wanted to suit the 
means of conveyance and the roads. But it would not 
be at all astonishing if lumber fell off in demand 20 
percent from last month and continued slack until April. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN PAINFULLY HURT. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Jan. 24.—Philip L. Reese, of the 
Wheeler-Reese Lumber Company, fell from a platform 
at the Tacoma Eastern depot Tuesday night while alight- 
ing from a train and was badly hurt. His right leg 
was fractured, three ribs were broken and he was pain- 
fully cut about the head and face. He is at present in 
St. Joseph’s hospital. His home is at 1432 North Steele 
street. 

Mr. Reese is well known in Tacoma. The company 
operates a plant on the Tacoma Eastern. Mr. Reese 
came down on Tuesday night’s passenger train, which 
ran in on a track used for logging trains instead of on 
the regular depot track. In alighting the passengers 
had to walk on a high sort of a platform. In the dark- 
ness and fog Mr. Reese fell off the platform, a distance 
of eighteen feet, striking on logs underneath it. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BAP 


Mareus A Doty, of the Mancelona Hoop Company, 
Mancelona, Mich., and the Superior Veneer & Cooperage 
Company, Munising, Mich., was a caller at the Lum- 
BERMAN office this week. His concerns are doing a 
good business, though hampered by the general diffi- 
culty in making shipments. 

O. W. Brown, the well known Pacific coast timber 
land dealer, with offices in the Lumber Exchange, Seat- 
tle, Wash., passed through Chicago last week on a hur- 
ried trip through the east to New York city. Mr. Brown 
was not seeking new business so much as to renew old 
acquaintances with his eastern customers. 


D. S. Hutchinson, of the Nashville Hardwood Floor- 
ing Company, Nashville, Tenn., has been spending the 
last week in Chicago and during his stay paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit. Mr. Hutchinson says 
that business is going along smoothly and that he is 
very well satisfied with the prospect for 1907 trade. 


The Anguera Lumber Company, the well known whole- 
saler, which has been occupying offices in the Monad- 
nock block, has found business so good of late that it 
has been forced to seek larger quarters than could be 
obtained in that building. The company has moved to 
the Fisher building, where it is now located in a large 
suite of handsomely furnished offices. 


8S. H. Harrison, vice president of the Reliance Mill 
Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., the well known manu- 
facturer of longleaf yellow pine and which is especially 
well known as a producer of car material, was in Chicago 
last week and called at the office of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Harrison says that the market for yellow 
pine car sills, siding and decking is strong and that his 
concern is receiving a flattering number of orders. 


Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Land & Lumber 
Exchange Company, Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago 
Wednesday of this week and made a brief visit to the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Captain White’s 
absence from the recent annual meeting of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association was notable through- 
out the duration of the entire convention and was com- 
mented upon sympathetically, for it was due to the fact 
that his son was seriously ill at his home in Warren, 
Pa. After a day’s stay in Chicago Captain White left 
for home by way of St. Louis. 


William H. White, president of the W. H. White 
Company, of Boyne City, Mich., and of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago 
on Thursday of this week, accompanied by his sons, 
Thomas and Lyle White. The gentlemen were en route 
to the Pacific coast and left for their various west 
coast destinations on Thursday evening. They will 
probably spend two months in California, Oregon and 
Washington, partly on pleasure and partly on business, 
the latter involving inspection of desirable timber 
tracts in the far west. 


A. Wincklebleck, of the Wincklebleck Lumber Com- 
pany, manufacturer of hardwood lumber, railroad ties 
and car material generally, with mills at Poplar Bluff 
and Kingbee, Mo., was in Chicago this week and called 
at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Win- 
cklebleck said that business with his company had 
been very good during the year recently closed and 
that his only difficulty had been in securing cars for 
shipments of the business offered. He stated that at 
many points in the south recent rains and snows had 
rendered railroad operations practically impossible and 
that a very small percentage of the orders received was 
being sent out by the various mills. In his own case, 
however, Mr. Wincklebleck said that he had been for- 
tunate in that he had been able to secure a supply of 
cars which was practically adequate to his needs. 





EXCELLENT SHOWING OF LUMBERMEN’S FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The annual meeting of the policy holders of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
vas held at its office, 943 Drexel building, Philadelphia, 
on January 22. The secretary’s, treasurer’s and au- 
litors’ reports were presented. The showing for the 
year was most satisfactory. During the last year the 
premiums would have increased from $129,874 to 
$149,727; the net cash resources have grown from 
$205,390 one year ago to $247,123. Securities invested 
amount to $200,242. This is the market value on De- 
cember 31, 1906, and shows an increase of $47,055 for 
the year. These securities are gilt edge. The surplus 
increased nearly $32,000 and amounted on December 31, 
1906, to $172,260. The company was most fortunate 
in its fire record during the last year; its losses amounted 
to $36,755. As a result of the very excellent results 
for the year the board of directors unanimously agreed 
to a 35 percent dividend. This is an increase of 5 per- 
cent, the dividend paid during 1906 having been 30 
percent. The company is writing insurance at full board 
rates where those rates are regarded as adequate, rely- 
ing upon the dividends to effect a saving for its policy 
holders. 

The term for which William H. Smedley, Hugh Me- 
Lean, T. F. Ryman and Edward F. Henson were elected 
as directors having expired, they were reélected for the 
term of four years. R. R. Griswold, of A. Roberson & 
Son, Binghamton, N. Y., was elected to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of S. H. Beach. The officers 
aoe board of directors for the ensuing year are as fol- 
ows: 

Edward F. Henson, president; Richard Torpin, first vice 


president; W. Z. Sener, second vice president; Edwin H. 
Coane, treasurer; Harry Humphreys, secretary. 

Directors—J. 8. H. Clark, of Clark & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Edwin H. Coane, of Henry C. Patterson Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; William O. Curtis, of William Curtis’ Sons’ Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; R. R. Griswold, of A. Roberson & Son, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Edward F. Henson, of Henson & Pear- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry Humphreys, of H. Humphreys 
& Co., Camden, N. J.; Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven, 
Conn.; Hugh McLean, of Hugh McLean Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Albro J. Newton, of Albro J. Newton Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. F. Ryman, of A. Ryman & Sons, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; W. Z. Sener, of G. Sener & Sons, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; William Henry Smedley, of Smedley & Bro., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard Torpin, of Richard Torpin 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Finance committee—Edward F. Henson, chairman; Rich- 
ard Torpin, Edwin H. Coane, W. E. Sener, William Henry 
Smedley. 

Auditors—Emil Guenther, Philadelphia; Myron J. Kim- 
ball, Kimball & Prince Lumber Company, Vineland, N. J.; 
Clayton W. Nichols, Philadelphia. 





AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


High in the esteem of many and various relations to 
the lumber trade as a wholesaler, manufacturer, retail 
dealer and, last but not least, Past Snark of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, is H. H. Hemenway, of 
Colorado Springs, Col., retail lumberman and secretary 
of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. No less highly esteemed, though less conspicuously 
so, is his estimable wife, Amanda 8. (Gray) Hemenway. 

An army of the friends of both have this week been 
the recipients of neatly engraved cards announcing the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, 
to be held in Colorado Springs Monday, February 4. 
The announcement bears photographs of which the ac- 
companying cut is a reproduction. 

‘*Pap’’ Hemenway, as he is sometimes familiarly but 
never flippantly addressed, has been extensively and most 
favorably known to the lumber trade of the northwest 
and the west for many years. At one time he had 
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WILL CLEBRATE THEIR FIFTIETH WEDDING ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


extensive manufacturing interests at Tomahawk, Wis., 
and during that time he was honored by the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo with the highest office in its 
gift—that of Snark of the Universe. He served the 
allotted term efficiently and most acceptably, and some 
time thereafter moved his scene of activities to Colorado 
Springs, the chief inducement presumably being that he 
might be in closer touch with his son, G. C. Hemenway, 
who is associated with his father in ownership of the 
El Paso Lumber Company, of Colorado Springs, a con- 
cern which does an extensive business at retail through- 
out Colorado. 

For many years Mr. Hemenway has served as secre- 
tary of the state retail lumbermen’s association and in 
that position seems to be almost indispensable to the 
organization. 

The friends of Mr. and Mrs. Hemenway join the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in extending sincere congratula- 
tions and wishing them still further decades of unalloyed 
partnership. 





LARGE MICHIGAN TIMBER SALE. 


Word comes from Michigan that final arrangements 
have been closed for the transfer of ‘large holdings of 
the Spalding Lumber Company in Menominee county, 
northern Michigan, to a company known as the Cedar 
River Land Company, of Tomahawk, Wis. The transfer 
is said to be the largest single transfer of land ever 
made in northern Michigan, the total number of acres 
being 75,000, of which 60,000 are in Menominee county. 
The deal will include the mill properties of the old com- 
pany, known as Ross Bros. & Cann. The properties 
mentioned in the deal are all timber land, the greater 
share of it being hemlock, and the consideration men- 
tioned is $129,000. The deal will mean a decided boom 
for some of the small towns in the northern part of 
Menominee county that are depending on the lumber 
industry to keep them up. This is especially true of 
Spalding, which was seriously affected by the closing 
down of the old mill of the Spalding Lumber Company. 
This mill will now be started and operations carried on 
on a more extensive scale than at any previous time. 

















Not only Equal 
but Superior to others 


is what our guarantee means and to insure our 
patrons absolutely against any defects in metal 





or imperfect construction, we put every one 
of our machines through a thorough test and 
inspection and it is this watchfulness that 
makes the 
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: for the 
name 
“"Powell’’ 


Powell Injector 
superior to all other makes. 
Delivers water with the 
minimum steam pressure, 
thus producing economy, 
Made of the best steam 
metal bronze. Jobbers 
everywhere handle them. 
Catalog of other steam 
brass goods free upon re- 
quest to 


THE 
WM. POWELL CO., 


Cincinnatl, Ohio., U.S.A. 





























FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash 

















FIR yellow Fir F'R 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr S1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 











(GOOD RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


are a specialty of ours—particular 
stress being laid on the “Good.” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


West Coast Shingle Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 





























CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles - 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 








12th Foor. James Ficod Bide. San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CEICAGO, ILL. 
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Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 
Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 








You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it's an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. Ii you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb.: 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Ashenfelter, Builders Exchange 
Philadelphia. 








What Clinches Our Trade. 


is the unusually high grade quality of our 
products and our promptness in shipping 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co., 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bldg., TACOMA, WASH. 














FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFoLk, VA., Jan. 28.—Secretary and Mrs. John R. 
Walker arrived home yesterday after having spent the 
last week in New York and Philadelphia, where Mr. 
Walker attended the annual banquet of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. Mr. Walker was loud in 
his praise of the entertainment given by the association. 
The banquet, he says, which was very elaborate, was 
held in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel and 
was accompanied throughout by a vaudeville perform- 
ance of a most enjoyable nature. The enjoyment of the 
evening was greatly augmented by the presence of the 
gentler sex, who sat in the boxes at the side of the ball- 
room. Mr. Walker says that while in New York he in- 
terviewed many of the wholesalers and finds, without 
exception, that everyone is looking for an active spring 
trade and generally satisfactory conditions. 

Conditions at the mills have not changed materially 
during the last fortnight, with the exception of a notice- 
able stiffening in the price of box and lower grades of 
lumber. The last report of stock and orders issued by 
the North Carolina Pine Association, shows that these 
grades are greatly oversold, so this means for the mills 
to get up and hustle to fill orders. The report also 
shows that most of the operators are getting the prices 
shown to be the prevailing ones in the last market re- 


port. 
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NOTABLE TRANSFER OF PROPERTIES. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 22.—Negotiations which have 
been pending at Monroe, La., for some time were closed 
last Saturday for the purchase of the Monroe Lumber 
Company’s properties and the Monroe & Southwestern 
railroad, which have passed to the control of a syndicate 
of capitalists headed by Rasmus Hanson, a millionaire 
lumberman of Grayling, Mich. It is understood that 
for the present the properties will be operated by Mr. 
Hanson as trustee, but later a company will be incor- 
porated under the name of the Grayling Lumber Com- 
pany, to take over the holdings. Included in the purchase 
are a saw mill at Monroe, 32,000 acres of timber land 
and 15,000 acres of timber, chiefly pine and oak. It is 
announced that the plant will be enlarged and that 
E. Michelson will have charge as general superintendent, 
with Perey McLurg in charge of the lumber department 
and G. W. Armstrong in charge of the logging opera- 
tions. The gentlemen who closed the deal declined to 
give any information as to the consideration for the 
transfer. 
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Michael J. O’Donnell. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Messages from Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., announce the death this morning of Michael J. 
O'Donnell, Dunkirk’s leading lumber dealer. Mr. O'Donnel) 
was 60 years old. He had been in the lumber business in 
Dunkirk forty years, first as a member of the firm of O’Don- 
nell Bros. and later as president of O’Donnell & Co. Five 
months ago he became the sole owner of the business, Rich- 
ard L. Cary retiring on account of his advanced age. The 
business consisted of a white pine and hardwood yard, 
planing mill and sash, door and blind factory. Mr. O’Don- 
nell was interested in other enterprises in Dunkirk, including 
the Lake Shore bank, of which he was yice president. 








Theodore P. Green. 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 28.—Theodore P. Green died at one 
of the Boston hospitals January 23. For the last five years 
Mr. Green has not been actively engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, but previous to this he was well known in lumber 
circles, having an office at 308 Exchange building. Several 
years ago Mr. Green bought out the H. C. Libbey mill at 
Alderbrook, N. H. He operated this mill for about fifteen 
years. Mr. Green was born in Spencer, Mass., and as a 
young man engaged in the boot and shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry under the firm name of Green & Twitchell. He was 
about 65 years of age. 





Charles H. Warner. 

Charles H. Warner died at his home in Westfield, Mass., 
January 18 at the age of 85 years. He was at one time 
engaged in the carriage manufacturing business and later 
in the sash and blind business. 





B. L. Lambert. 

Boston, MASs., Jan. 28.—Word was received here of the 
death of B. L. Lambert, of New Haven, Conn. Mr. Lambert 
died January 17 after an illness of several months. For 
several years he was superintendent of the English & Holt 
lumber yard. 





Henry Osborn. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 28.—Henry Osborn, a well known tim- 
berman of this section, died at his home in Catlettsburg on 
Monday, January 21, of pneumonia, contracted while engaged 
in rafting logs. Mr. Osborn was 38 years of age, was mar- 
ried and had two children. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 








Local lumbermen all report a good trade for the 
season and the only complaint heard is the old, old 
story of shortage of cars. In the south rain and snow 
have combined to effectually block operations, in some 
cases washing out sections of the track, sidings and 
bridges, and tying up freight as tightly as it was in 
December. Operators here have been from week to 
week hoping that the situation would be relieved 
within a short time, but have now come to the con- 
clusion that there is no hope for movement for several 
months. In the west the hands of Washington ship- 
pers are to all intents and purposes securely tied 
and very little is coming into this market although 
the demand for it is good and business would be very 
active if it were possible to take the orders which 
are being offered. 

In the north also the car situation is unimproved 
and although it has always been possible to get cars 
in that section more readily than they could be ob- 
tained in the west or south it is impossible to move 
shipments as promptly as desired. 

Stocks in Chicago are said to be considerably below 
normal for the season and in view of the inadequate 
railroad facilities for shipping in additional supplies, 
it is improbable that there will be a surplus of any 
wood for several months at least. There is a pro- 
nounced scarcity of stock at the hardwood mills both 
south and north and even in yellow pine it is said 
that a great deal of the lumber in the yards has been 
sold and simply awaits delivery. This being true the 
resumption of active freight movement from the south 
will not mean an immediate accumulation of yellow 
pine in this market for the reason that stock now 
sold will have to be delivered before other shipments 
are made. This is also true in regard to western mills. 

The week saw an advance in prices by the north- 
ern pine mills and it is reported that quotations are 
also to be raised on yellow pine. Several advances 
have recently occurred in the prices of western woods 
and the range of hardwood values has been steadily 
upward for some time. In spite of these increases 
in prices there is no weakness visible anywhere along 
the line. Buyers appear to realize that the scarcity of 
stock is due to natural conditions, and are willing 
to pay the prices asked. It is the consensus of opinion 
among the dealers that prices will not be any lower 
this spring than they are now and apparently con- 
sumers have arrived at the same conclusion. 

The country trade cannot be said to be active yet 
tut inquiries are coming in from the line yard con- 
sumers of the north and southwest and some orders 
are being placed all the time. According to reports 
stocks at these retail points are below normal and as 
the year has beenean exceedingly prosperous one in 
the country a good trade is to be expected. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 30 were: 


CLAsSsS— ‘ No. Value. 
De ED in ok CsA dope cokes dbneveness : = 4,450 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......ccccceee 36 87,800 

5,000 and under OO Se eee 16 97,200 

10,000 and under Pe Perr e Le 6 91,500 
25,000 anG@ unGer  GO,000. ....sccccceses 1 45,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............... 2 125,000 
NS oe ee eee 8 Pe ee er eee 68 $ 450,950 
Totals previous week...... ee s ve 1,249,000 
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Totals corresponding week 1906....... 110 898,150 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 30, 1907......... 368 3,229,000 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 335 2,863,950 
Totals corresponding period 1905...... 269 1,967,860 
Totals corresponding period 1904......225 3,210,715 
Totals corresponding period 1903...... 254 2,047,850 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 





Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 26. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
8 Fy PEELE a age 32,472,000 3,541,000 
re Tee 9,823,000 
Co ee ee ne ee Saree hg éba aaa 
PEN AS 2b Siac Ke SEC EWS cllb me Ree 6,282,000 . 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 26. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ai, 08th tow e os phan adinls dae 138,666,000 20,213,000 
6s 600 CEs 0 ieee thes SO b2058 118,166,000 27,592,000 


PED. . cnt ua td's vweeenes 20,500,000 
PED: é¢areecnndevedadee 


7,379,000 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 26. 


Lumber. Shingles. 

ne ne Sr 17,010,000 4,730,000 
BE. 6 b6ae hace te get ercewuwaseoes 16,945,000 9,226,000 
GERD 5 2.0: .0:0tstneoade es Gane . Bieeseus 
PID 6. ka Serwcgcoanséeceus§ Ssadawer 4,496,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 26. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SE Bik ndeeWRSO AR Ded wea ddwaete 77,213,000 24,461,000 
PP a eee 66,909,000 26,494,000 
OCOD oii. 0-5:4:036:60.0.000 63000 10,304,000 ........ 
TI: n4eoe se cdaduecnes F0c4ee eos 2,033,000 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The feature in the white pine trade of 
the week was the advance made on five-quarter and 
thicker C and better in Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common and 
inch, 1%4-inch, 2-inch and 3-inch shop lumber, all of 
which were advanced $1 a thousand. These official ad- 
vances on northern lumber did not really change the 
situation here, as for some time dealers have been 
getting more than list figures, in fact it was the appar- 
ent willingness of buyers to pay better than list which 
caused the advance to be put into effect. Trade is 
about the same as it was last year at this time as 
regards the number of feet sold. Values, of course, 
have risen very materially and stocks have not in- 
creased so that business may be said to be considerably 
better now than it was the first month of 1906. The 
demand is very general and nothing is being slighted. 
Apparently stocks are of about the same size as they 
were a year ago. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The mills all report a brisk 
demand, but the movement of stock is restricted by 
the railroad conditions, probably worse than at any 
time during the winter. The mills are in a position 
to do a larger business if they could make prompt 
shipments. Prices are rather hard to determine, as 
the price each firm makes on a given item of stock 
depends on how that item stands relative to their 
entire stock. Nothing can be termed weak, and as 
fast as the mills sell down close on any particular 
item they rush the price up. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The usual midwinter oper- 
ations are reported. Stock is in fair assortment with 
most dealers and no difficulty is being experienced in 
getting the list prices. The movement of better 
grades is more active than for several weeks, due to 
increased demand from manufacturers. Dealers are 
not disposed to push sales, believing that better mar- 
gins will be realized with the activities that usually 
come in the spring. 





New York. Trade is very active and it is simply a 
question of getting stocks, as buyers are willing to 
pay the prices if deliveries can be made promptly. 
Upper grade stocks are in best demand and the situa- 
ion from top to bottom is gaining strength daily. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The situation is strong as to sales, 
though it is not claimed that the movement is very 
arge. Prices are very firm. There is no complaint 
f shortage of grades, the even selling of them mak- 
ng it hardly necessary to advance one grade more 
than another. 





Saginaw Valley. Dealers have not as yet marked 
up prices but they are preparing to do so, some of 
the larger firms having called in their salesmen to 
eadjust the list. As has been stated, the increase 
is made necessary owing to the advance, $2 to $3 a 
thousand, made by manufacturers at all white pine 
manufacturing points. Just how much local dealers 
will mark up prices is not determined but the advance 
will probably be proportionate to the increased cost 
of boards at manufacturing points. Home dealers 
do not wish to advances prices, the majority holding 
to the opinion they are high enough, but they cannot 
afford to pay $2 and $3 more to the makers of the 
lumber and sell at the old price list. All contracts 
made by home dealers with manufacturers for lumber 
to be delivered as manufactured during the year are 
based on the advance noted, and this means a corre- 
sponding advance in the stocks in the yards here. 
Nearly all local dealers have contracted for stock for 
delivery during the season after the opening of navi- 
gation, and it will be needed, as local stocks are 
considerably broken. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The demand holds up fairly well in 
all grades with more than usual activity in some of the 
better grades for mercantile purposes. The stock on 
hand is ample except on one or two items, and the con- 
dition of the market generally all that could be expected. 





Spruce. 


New York. Stocks are in better demand than last 
month and in several instances quotations are $2 or $3 
a thousand higher. Several orders were placed last 
week at prices thought to be impossible last month. 
Lath are very firm and while in a few cases otferings 
have been freer the situation as a whole is much 
stronger than it has been for a long time. West Vir- 
ginia dealers also note a slight improvement. 








Boston, Mass. The expected improvement in the 
demand for spruce lumber has not materialized. Trad- 
ing during the last week has been small and business 
with the local yards has been at a standstill, due to 
the heavy fall of snow. Prices are fairly well held. 
Frames, 9-inch and under, have sold at $22.50, al- 
though the usual price is $23. For 10 and 12 inch 
dimension, prices range from $24.50 to $25. Spruce 
boards are in fair call. Random continues slow and 
prices of small sizes are easy. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. There is but little activity in the 
market, yet prices are well up to the common level. 
The supply on hand is ample to take care of the busi- 
ness in this market. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A noticeable increase was shown during 
the week in the demand for posts, although it is too 
early for the business to have developed to its fullest 
extent. Inquiries are coming in from all quarters 
which indicate that an excellent business is to be 
expected as soon as the ground gets into good shape. 
It is a little early for poles as most of the large 
consumers put off their actual buying until the latter 
part of February and March but a number of feelers 
have been sent out to test the strength of the market 
and inasmuch as a great deal of work has been pro- 
jected for this year in the way of telegraph and tele- 
phone construction it is presumed that business will 
be good. Stocks of poles at the northern mills are 
reported light. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Stocks of dry posts are nearly 
exhausted, and a steady run of orders is coming in 
from retailers, who fear a shortage and an advance 
in prices. Those in touch with prices expect the 
whole list to be higher this year, owing to limited 
production and the more expensive logging due to 
heavy snow and soft bottom this winter. Conse- 
quently the stocks of old posts are being snapped up 
with unseasonable avidity. Dry poles are scarce, and 
while there is very little doing in this latitude there 
is still quite a trade reported from the Oklahoma 
territory. 

—eeerer 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers complain that the prices of 
all other lumber are going up but they have to sell 
at old prices, as the demand for this lumber is still 
light and will be until spring. There seems to be a 
pretty good stock of ordinary sizes, for posts and 
ties, on hand, though long lengths, for. telegraph 
poles, are always hard to get. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. White cedar posts are showing con- 
siderable activity at this time and poles are well in 
demand. A good stock is reported on hand with indica- 
tions for.a firm and steady price. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Business is good in practically all lines 
and it is more a ease of finding stock than customers 
with the Chicago hardwood trade. Prices are firm and 
in some woods values are altogether a question of 
supply. Car mcvement is said to be a little freer from 
some of the hardwood mill points but it is still ex- 
tremely difficult to fill orders which call for stock 
not in the yards. A good many of the mills are still 
closed down on account of the rain and snow. 

Poplar, ash and oak continue to lead in favor and 
the market is extremely stiff on all of these woods. 
There is a pronounced scarcity on the two former and 
prices are very firm. Oak, both red and white, is en- 
joying a steady, active trade which would be much 
larger were it possible to get in a sufficient amount 
of stock to take care of the call. Prices are firm with 
a tendency to advance. 

Although it is a little early for this year’s box trade 
there-is an evidence on the part of the factory men 
to lay in a stock of all low grade lumber suitable for 
their use. Demand is, in this connection, very strong 
for common gum and upper grades of this wood are 
also selling well. 

The chestnut market appears to be firming up consid- 
erably and a fairly good trade is reported this week. 








Minneapolis, Minn. There is very little movement 
of stock at present, with all the railroads crippled 
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and business more or less interfered with by cold and 
stormy weather. An extremely firm tone character- 
izes the market, and most dealers have already placed 
the bulk of their dry stock. Some deals for the com- 
ing season are being negotiated, and in no case do 
sellers make any concessions. In fact, they are very 
cautious about contracting ahead to any amount on 
the present price basis. Values are in most cases 
advanced over December. This is especially true of 
oak, both northern and southern stocks, and bass- 


wood, 
POO 


St. Louis, Mo. The unfavorable conditions that 
have prevailed in the hardwood lumber producing 
districts for some time show no change for the better 
and the likelihood is that they will not for some time. 
Stocks in the hands of both dealers and manufacturers 
are greatly broken and replenishments of these stocks 
will carry the demand far into the future. These con- 
ditions indicate that all lines of hardwoods will 
advance in the near future. The demand for gum is 
on the increase and it is now the leading low priced 
wood used in competition with cottonwood, which is 
searce and has advanced in value. Ash and plain and 
quartered oak are in heavy demand and increasing in 
both demand and value. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand is excellent, while only a 
moderate amount of lumber is available for shipment 
and the moving of this is delayed on account of in- 
adequate car supplies. There is a pronounced short- 
age of stock, whether dry or not, and so a great 
deal more trouble is experienced in securing lumber 
than in selling it. Prices are very firm; the market 
is in excellent position from a price standpoint and 
frequent occasions arise for making advances in cer- 
tain items. Production is not increasing and further 
inroads are being made on local and interior holdings, 
which are already lighter than they have been for a 
number of years at this period. The demand is gen- 
eral, the hardwood list containing nothing which is 
not a ready seller at prices entirely in favor of the 
producer or the owner of the stock. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The demand for plain oak, white 
and red, is strong, with the stocks on hand and avail- 
able far below the wants of the market. Quartered 
oak is in good demand, but most of the stuff to be 
had is narrow and very little of it shows a good flake. 
Chestnut, 1 inch, is in very strong demand, and the 
few carloads that have arrived were eagerly snapped 
up by furniture manufacturers. In ash there are a 
few carloads of select wagon makers’ stock, 2 inches 
and over, but all other grades are practically out of 
the market. 





New York. Demand is very active and the finishing 
of inventories has brought a much better demand than 
even the most sanguine expected. There is a careful 
inquiry from all sources and the improvement has 
begun in a way which means that what is usually 
termed ‘‘spring trade’’ will open up at higher prices. 
The activity is noted in all lines. Ash is said to be 
practically out of the market, and oak, birch and 
maple are in strong hands and bring good prices. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. While the demand is not 
rushing the amount of business transacted is some- 
what in excess of sales during the corresponding 
period of last winter. Orders and inquiries are on 
the increase and the prospects for the season have 
seldom been more promising. Manufacturers are get- 
ting bigger stocks than usual at this time of the year 
and there is little objection offered to the increased 
prices. The fact that maple is selling from $3 to $4 
more a thousand than last fall is taken as an indica- 
tion of the increasing demand for this wood. 
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Baltimore, Md. Having been previously in urgent 
demand, hardwoods will be sought all the more eagerly 
since the widespread floods put many of the hardwood 
mills out of commission and swept away great numbers 
of logs. It is to be feared that the far reaching inun- 
dations will force up values and embarrass consumers 
whose requirements had not undergone any curtail- 
ment of late. Perhaps weeks will elapse before many 
plants can be put into operation and meanwhile ship- 
ments will be suspended. Of course, other plants 
escaped damage or loss, and they will be in a position 
to command practically their own terms. 





Boston, Mass. Fair demand for plain oak is re- 
ported for l-inch, ones and twos. Prices continue at 
$53 to $55, although in some sections of the country 
lower quctations are made. Quartered oak is moving 
in a very moderate way, with prices well held. Brown 
ash is in fair demand. Offerings of elm are not large. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are disturbed over the run- 
ning down of certain stocks, especially oak and maple, 
which are between them the standby in hardwood 
trade. Oak has been coming in at a moderate rate, 
but has been growing short for some time on account 
of the liberal sales. So prices cannot help being 
strong, but the situation is now a matter of stock. 
Michigan maple producers are very firm in prices and 
it is found that the stock here is very light. AD 
prices are strong. 





Saginaw Valley. There is a more available supply, 
prices have firmed up and there is a good feeling as 
to prospects all along the line. Many lots are being 


picked up and a number of the large manufacturers 


have contracted their entire cut of certain grades 
for the year. Ash, basswood and maple has been 
sold largely ahead and at much better figures than 
were quoted a year ago. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Pattern lumber is very active, as 
are also all lines of finish stock. Red oak is scarce, 
while many nice inquiries are heard for quartered white 
oak. Birch, beech and maple are lively. Prices are 
unusually firm, and of advancing tendencies. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. Advices received here this week indicated 
that an embargo had been niade effective January 29 
by the Northern Pacific Railway Company covering 
east bound lumber shipments. This has no practical 
effect on the situation inasmuch as very few cars 
have been coming through over the Northern Pacific 
and buyers of Pacifie coast fir have been placing their 
orders subject to delivery. The market for western 
woods is good, especially on common lumber and long 
timbers and buyers are accepting the advanced prices 
without much protest. The Northern Pacific embargo 
probably was put into effet to forestall protests 
against delay in shipment. {t is not known at this 
end of the line whether it will hold for any length 
of time or not but the probabilities are that the 
embargo was put into effect to hold off car orders 
until the accumulation could be disposed of. Car ma- 
terial and common lumber is most in demand. Long 
timbers which must be filled in fir are active and for 
this class of stock nothing else comes into serious com- 
petition. Pacific coast loggers recently raised the price 
on spar logs $3 a thousand and immediately there was 
a corresponding advance made upon timbers cut from 
these logs. This has not affected the market per- 
ceptibly because of the fact that long timbers must 
necessarily be of fir. Shipments are reported to be 
fairly free over the Northern Pacific from Portland 
and nearby Oregon points, 

San Francisco, The scare among the local lumber 
dealers, caused by the heavy influx of lumber, including 
a lot of random fir that it was hard to dispose of, has 
subsided somewhat. Prices are still inclined to be weak, 
with freights soft. Although northern advices are to 
the effect that the prices on northern fir lumber for the 
California market have been demoralized on account of 
many rail mills turning their attention to the coastwise 
cargo business, the local lumber dealers are loath to 
admit that it will result in the lowering of lumber prices 
here from $1 to $3 a thousand feet. Redwood lumber 
dealers are holding firm and declare that they are not 
selling off the list to any extent. 











Tacoma, Wash. There does not seem to be the least 
abatement in the rail demand for lumber, or any im- 
provement in traffic conditions. The California mar- 
ket is showing some signs of weakness due to the 
increased number of mills which have been engaging 
in this business, congested freight conditions at San 
Francisco and the scarcity of vessels and stiff coast- 
wise charter rates prevailing. The foreign market is 
in satisfactory shape, with a large volume of business 
at good prices. Local demand is active. The advance 
in fir logs of January 14, averaging from $1 to $3, is 
being maintained and tends to stiffen lumber still 
further. Flooring logs, now at $15, are $6 more than 
they were bringing twelve months ago. Prospects 
for spring trade are that there will be about two 
orders for every car that will be available. Stringers 
are reported hard to get. Ties are firm with a strong 
demand, notably from California. 





Portland, Ore. A stronger demand for Oregon fir is 
reported by exporters. More vessels are now under 
charter to load foreign than ever before in the history 
of this port. Prices remain firm at quotations, with 
fancy figures in some instances paid for special sizes 
and extra grades. ‘here is little doing in the rail 
trade owing to the lack of cars, but orders are plentiful 
and prices above quotations are offered for reasonably 
quick delivery. Logs have not advanced yet, but prob- 
ably will soon, not alone in sympathy with the general 
advance reported at Puget sound but largely on 
account of the severe storms and cold weather which 
have made logging operations difficult. The Puget 
sound schedule of log prices—$15 for flooring, $12 for 
merchantable and $9 for No, 2—is still considerably 
above the prices obtaining on the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette rivers. 


Seattle, Wash. The last week has not witnessed 
any revival of the California lumber trade. The ad- 
vance in logs has resulted in closing many of the 
saw mills. Cargo trade is duller this week. Rail 
trade, where shipment can be made, is good. An ad- 
vance over even the January list is being offered for 
assured delivery within reasonable time. The general 
report, however, is that dimension stuff has fallen 
away from the January list and few orders at list 
are offered. 








Hemlock. 


Chicago. Trade continues good but is not as strong 
aus might be expected from the strength shown in other 
woods with which hemlock comes into successful com- 
petition. Prices are reported to be somewhat stronger 
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and are practically at the old list, bringing them 
about $1 a thousand under the list now in effect. Com- 
mon lumber is most called for but there is a steady 
demand of fair volume for the upper grades. 


oer 


Saginaw Valley. Conditions in hemlock are strong. 
Stocks in hand at all points are low and dealers as- 
sert the conditions really warrant an advance of $1 
to $1.50 a thousand, but as long as the manufacturers 
will sell at existing prices the dealers will not put 
up the price. One of the largest manufacturers in 
the state stated that he believed no immediate ad- 
vance would be made, though justified by the white 
pine price list. He is satisfied with the prices ob- 
tained and hopes the dealers will hold to the same 
opinion. Present quotations are $18 and $20. 





New York. While the market is steady and the list 
strictly adhered to there is nothing about the situa- 
tion at this time to cause much bragging. Country 
dealers are slow in completing their inventories and 
have not ordered as liberally as wholesalers expected 
they would at this time. It is believed that about 
the middle of February there will be a much stronger 
situation. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Producers do not say that they are 
preparing to put the prices up, but the trade generally 
seem to expect it, as the supply is short of the de- 
mand and is likely to remain so, unless the effort to 
put in other woods may come to more than seems 
likely. Some spruce and sap yellow pine is offer- 
ing, but has had no effect on the market yet. There 
is need of everything that can be found, as the de- 
mand for coarse lumber is as great as it ever has been. 





Boston, Mass. Very little interest has developed in 
the market for hemlock. Eastern boards are moving 
slowly, with prices slightly firmer. Offerings are not 
burdensome. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Considerable activity is reported. 
Stocks are of fairly good proportions, with prices firm 
on all lines, and showing a tendency to advance. 


er 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. The demand this week was considerably 
better than has characterized this market for several 
weeks. Common lumber is held at list quite firmly. 
The market for timbers is fairly good, although prices 
are not as firm as could be desired. Finish is stronger 
than it has been for the last several weeks and there 
is a tendency to advance on this grade. The car situa- 
tion remains practically unchanged, and no more stock 
is coming into Chicago than has been received any 
week during the last three or four months. Common 
lumber and car material are in good request and sev- 
eral large sales in these grades are reported during 
the week. Considerable stock has accumulated at 
southern mills but a large percentage of this has been 
contracted for and even were free freight movement 
put into effect immediately it would be some time 
before back orders could be moved. A number of 
inquiries have been received from line yards in the 
north and southwest, which indicate that spring busi- 
ness will be good and southern pine manufacturers are 
confident that prices will not be lower at any time 
during the spring months than they are at present, 
and, in fact, there is a rumor of an advance, 
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St. Louis, Mo. While no special effort is made by 
most manufacturers and wholesalers to secure addi- 
tional business orders continue to increase, while ship- 
ping facilities remain in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. While in certain localities there is a decided 
improvement the condition is far from satisfactory 
and many concerns are getting not over 25 percent of 
their requirements. So most of the large concerns 
have their salesmen at home and are taking only such 
business as comes unsolicited. Prices are materially 
stronger and the market report of January 15, which 
indicates only slight changes, practically represents 
present market values. There seems to be practically 
no piece stuff in the market and it is in pressing 
demand at fancy figures. All other items on the list 
have advanced materially because of the seeming dis- 
inclination by manufacturers to accept more business 
until the shipping facilities may be improved. It is 
now predicted that the car situation will not be wholly 
restored before March 1, and, while stocks at the mills 
seem to be slightly above normal, if conditions were 
such that orders now on hand could be shipped at once 
stocks would be much below normal. Mill stocks are 
naturally increasing slightly, but they will not be 
heavy. Demand for heavy timbers, which has been 
active for the last several months, continues good. 
The mills are all badly behind in shipping this ma- 
terial. Looking at it from the standpoint of a manu- 
facturer, the prospeets for heavy spring business were 
never better. 
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New Orleans, La. Inquiries are numerous and prices 
are said to be showing greater strength, especially on 
the weaker side of the list. Car material continues 
to be in most active demand, but a good call for floor- 
ing is reported west of the river. Car supply is grow- 
ing no better fast and there is no indication that the 
mills will be allowed to catch up with belated shipping 


orders soon. The export situation is not so satisfac- 
tory. While primes, owing to their scarcity, are still 
in active demand at good prices the demand for sawn 
timbers and saps has fallen off noticeably, it is re- 
ported, and foreign buyers are apparently attempting 
to hold off for lower quotations, influenced by their 
belief that the flood of ‘‘down’’ timber will cause a 
slump. Manufacturers for export, as a rule, take issue 
with this theory and express confidence that normal 
demand at quoted prices will be restored as soon as 
buyers abroad shall have convinced themselves that 
their ‘‘hunch’’ was incorrect. The volume of ship- 
ments for the week has perhaps been a little below 
the average here. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for southern pine is not 
active, although yellow pine flooring has shown a 
slight improvement of late. Mills are well filled up 
with orders and are holding prices a little firmer. 
Mill timbers move slowly. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks in the hands of dealers are 
fairly large. Some inconvenience is caused by the 
want of ample space to store lumber now arriving, but 
the general expectation is that a sufficiently large 
demand will develop to take care of all the stocks here. 
The range of values, though not as high as it has been, 
is still attractive and dealers are ready enough to place 
orders where this can be done at reasonable figures. 
The business is of course more or less hampered by the 
ear shortage, but otherwise no markedly unfavorable 
factor is to be noted. 

New York. Offerings continue free but as many 
large contracts are usually placed in the spring of each 
year in this market it is believed that no more stock 
will be offered than is entered. Prices are spurty 
and change from week to week according to buyers’ 
orders. Several of the largest wholesalers say their 
mills have plenty of business under way, but because 
of the car shortage are unable to make shipment on 
anywhere near a satisfactory basis. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Some activity has been noted in 
timbers, and items of finish are showing up well. The 
general condition of the market is good for this season 
of the year, and prices are firm. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Were it not for the scarcity of stock trade 
in poplar would be much heavier. The demand is very 
active and buyers are alert for everything in the way 
of available supplies. Common lumber is especially 
called for, but upper grades are also in good request. 
Prices are firm and local operators are confident that 
they will be at least maintained, as stocks are reported to 
be short at the mills. 

ee a ee 

Baltimore, Md. Poplar is comparatively active, but 
in many of the milling sections high water and other 
unfavorable weather conditions have caused an almost 
complete suspension of activity, and these are certain 
to have a pronounced effect upon the quantity of lum- 
ber offered for sale. The bad state of the roads had 
previously interfered with hauling and made it almost 
impossible to get stocks to market. Floods all over 
Kentucky, in various places of West Virginia and 
along the Mississippi will likely impose an additional 
check upon the movement and tend to create a scarcity 
in stocks, with a consequent rise in quotations, unless 
it should be found that a liberal surplus has been 
carried over from last summer and fall, which is not 
probable. Local consumption is up to the record for 
the season and all conditions suggest a continuance of 
activity. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand holds out, but there is so 
little stock that everybody is fairly frightened over 
the outcome. Some mills still report a moderate stock 
of logs, but the new stock will go so fast when avail- 
able that it will hardly be noticed. It is so hard to 
fill orders that every effort will be made to get a bet- 
ter stock. Lower grades are somewhat more plentiful. 





Boston, Mass. <A very firm market is reported. 
Prices are held so high the demand has been checked 
to some extent. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a heavy demand for pop- 
lar and very little to be had, firsts and seconds rang- 
ing from $54 to $58 a thousand. 





St. Louis, Mo. Poplar shows an increasing demand, 
particularly in the lower grades. All items are tend- 
ing upward in price. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The usual strength of poplar is 
reported. Some of the better grades are scarce. Prices 
remain stationary. 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Very little new business is reported 
and prices are unchanged. This week offerings uppear 
to be less than last week, and the requirements of the 
local trade, while still behind last year, are grad- 
ually increasing and the market as a whole is re- 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEWITEMS WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, +14 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar, 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co, 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Buy now for your 


SPRING TRADE 


We have in stock 
150,000’ of V. G. (Rift Grain) Fir Strips 
that we can run into 


Ix3” V. G. Fir Flooring 
Air Dried Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Mouldings. 


We S4S up to 32x32—100’ long. 


J. E. PINKHAM LBR. CO. 


Home Offiee, Secretary’s Office, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Telecode. OMAHA, NEB. 














When in the market write 
us for prices on 


Fir, Spruce Cedar Lumber 


and Red Cedar Shingles. 


J. S. CARMAN, 
Lumber Exchange,  recos, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


Washington | SHINGLES 
Red Cedar 


Lumber. Write, Wire or *Phone 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., SSA322% 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


**Maltese Cross,’’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 

















Pacific Coast Timber Lands 


F. W. MITCHELL, 
633 Pioneer Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Baltimore; Md. The general situation continues 
streng and altogether satisfactory when the period of 
the year and other conditions are considered. Stocks 
in the hands of wholesalers and in those of the bigger 
retailers are large but they have not assumed trouble- 
some proportions end tke outlook for a brisk demand 
as soon as the weather shall have opened is very good. 
in fact, a fairly liberal consumption is now to be 
reported, while prices are firm. 





Cypress. 


New York. Shippers report considerable difficulty 
in getting steamer berths and cars, but have reports 
indicating that other commodities taking steamer 
space are about out of the way and will permit of 
better shipments within two or three weeks. Prices 
from top to bottom are strong. Orders are good, 
although most business is principally for immediate 
consumption. Dealers regard this as a healthy sign, 
saying that when the usual spring trade shall start 
in prices will undoubtedly advance, especially as at 
most mill points little dry stock is in evidence. 





eee 
St. Louis, Mo. This wood is in heavy demand and 
it is increasing all the time. Prices show an upward 
tendency. Because of the scarcity and advanced prices 
of cottonwood the lower grades of cypress are much 
sought after. 
eee 
New Orleans, La. Some advances are reported in 
quotations on shop and select and on thick tank stock. 
Otherwise the situation is practically unchanged, save 
for a slight improvement in car supply which may or 
may not prove permanent. There has been little or 
no slackening of demand for cypress stock and sales 
for delivery later in the year continue to pour in. 
Mill stocks are in about the same condition as last 
week, there being a slight accumulation. Shipments 
will perhaps show a slight increase for the week. 
Prices rule firm throughout the list. 
Aarne 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Trade is as good as usual, cypress 
becoming more and more a possibility for taking the 
place of other soft woods as they become scarcer. 
There seems to be no change in local prices and there 
will be none until made necessary by advances made 
by the mills. A fair stock is on hand and more is to 
be had without great difficulty. 
——_—O eee 
Cleveland, Ohio. Prices are generally quite firm with 
a well proportioned demand in most lines. Some grades 
are showing up a little better than usual. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Another advance has taken place in the 
red cedar list and prices now are much higher than 
ever before in the history of the trade. Quotations on 
clears have reached $3.68 on clears and on stars $3.16 
but there are very few cedar shingles in the market 
and practically none in transit. White cedars are 
strong and selling at the figures quoted last week 
although there is some talk of an advance. Lath are 
searce and very hard to get. Prices range around 
$4.50 for hemlock lath. Some sales are reported to 
have been made at a little better than that figure. 
White pine lath are practically out of the market. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Orders from retailers are prac- 
tically going begging this week. Most of the eastern 
representatives of west coast concerns have received 
instructions not to solicit or receive orders for shin- 
gles until further notice. The notices state that all 
the mills have a large number of shingles on hand 
that are sold and awaiting shipment and that the 
railroads have almost entirely ceased to furnish cars. 
Some dealers are asking $3 for stars and are taking 
orders on that basis. Clears are almost entirely off 
the market, with some transactions reported at $3.45 
and higher. 


San Francisco. The manufacturers of redwood shin- 
gles are preparing for a very busy season, owing to 
continued large inquiries from the east for dry stuff 
and the fact that the abundant rains throughout Cali- 
fornia foreshadow the largest building construction year 
in the history of the state. The difficulty of obtaining 
water transportation that hampered the shingle manu- 
facturers all through last year will be obviated soon 
by the placing of a number of new steam schooners in 
the Humboldt bay trade. Fir lath are in moderate 
supply and sufficient for the present needs of San 
Franciseo, at $3.50 on wharf. 

eee" 

Los Angeles, Cal. The arrival of 1,000,000 shingles 
was hailed with satisfaction, although it is said that 
another million could be absorbed very readily. They 
are selling over the rail at $2.60, and where large 
quantities are wanted for nearby use they bring a 
little more. In town they are selling for over $3, and 
sometimes a premium when they can be got quickly. 
For lath of first quality $3.75 could be realized quickly 
over the rail and $4 out of the city yards. A number 
of jobs are waiting for lath, but the wholesale lath 
supply houses control the market and it was reported 
that one contractor in Pasadena, with some contract 
houses on his hands, was offering $5 for enough for 
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the job. However, early arrivals are expected from 
the Columbia river. 

Seattle, Wash. Not more than 10 percent of the 
shingle mills of the state are in operation this week. 
Prices are still controlled by ability to ship. Clears 
have been sold this week at $2.50 f. o. b. Mills and 
stars bring $2 strong. Few mills or wholesalers are 
loading up with any considerable amount of business. 


Tacoma, Wash. ‘The status of red cedar shingles 
seems to be about the same as it has been for the last 
few weeks. Rail shipping facilities are unimproved 
and the volume of shingles moving is light. Dealers 
report a large quantity of orders offering and say 
that prices hold firm, with no indications of weak- 
ness. While the demand is strong, spring business 
is likely to be materially curtailed by traffic condi- 
tions and to fall considerably below that of last 
spring. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Shingle dealers find that their orders 
for red cedars cannot be filled on. account of the in- 
ability of the transcontinental roads to handle the 
cars, so they are putting up prices here and waiting 
for the roads to thaw out. It does not look as 
though they will be in much shape right away. The 
mills in Washington command prices. 

Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles is quiet. 
Prices are fairly well held. Cedar extras are quoted 
at $3.50 to $3.60 and clears at $3 to $3.10. The mar- 
ket for lath continues unsettled. This is due to the 
fact that so many mills are running full on round 
wood lath. Prices for 114-inch are quoted at $3.75 to 
$4; for 15¢-inch, $4 to $4.25. 

Baltimore, Md. The movement is of moderately 
large proportion, though the general tone of the 
market is quiet. Prices are in the main well sustained 
and stocks in the hands of local dealers are not ex- 
cessive, although somewhat liberal for a season of 
the year when the requirements of the business are 
comparatively small. Still, consumers are in the mar- 
ket to a gratifying extent and the volume of business 
perhaps compares favorably with the corresponding 
periods of other years. 





til 

New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles are still in very 
low stocks, with the possible exception of clippers, 
which have, however, been selling well, the absence 
of the other grades increasing the call for them. Ad- 
vances in price quoted last week do not appear to have 
had any effect upon the demand. Lath are still in 
good demand, with stocks showing very little accumu- 
lation and mixed car orders being given the prefer- 
ence. Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland, Ohio. While shingles are moving slowly 
at this time, the market is well supplied with most 
grades. Prices are stationary. Lath are in good demand 
at strong prices. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The cooperage market is in a somewhat 
chaotic state owing to the fact that it is practically 
impossible to get shipments from either northern or 
southern mill points. Orders have been taken from 
the south which manufacturers appear to be unable 
to deliver, and while the market here is firm the factories 
are unable to get material. The input of hogs in the last 
week was about 210,000, which is considerably better than 
the average, although it is not up to the normal for this 
season of the year. Prices remain about the same. 
The floods in the south and the railroad tieup there, 
as well as car shortage in the north, are responsible 
for the lack of shipments into this market and local 
coopers are at a loss as to their supply. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED. 

A first class hardwood lumber grader, and one who also 
understands pine and hemlock grades. Steady work for the 
right man. Apply at once to 

P. O. BOX 334, Eau Claire, Wis. 

WANTED A POSITION IN A CIRCULAR MILL 
By a competent saw hammerer and filer; state salary and 
size of mill. Address “‘R. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GOOD OPENING IN SEATTLE. 
Good opening wanted in Seattle by a bright, capable young 
man with $2,500 and some experience in the lumber business. 
Address “E. E. F.,” Wrencoe, Idaho, 
Care Frost-Cope Lumber Co. 


WANTED FOR HARDWOOD MILL 
In Louisiana: First class band saw _ filer, sawyer, block 
setter, edgerman and trimmerman. Do not reply unless 
you know your business thoroughly. 
Address “W. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS MANAGER OR BOOKKEEPER 
In lumber or cooperage lines by experienced and capable 
man. Highest references. 

ddress “W. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED AT ONCE A TALLYMAN 
For small lumber yard thirty miles from Chicago. Must 
speak Polish, German and English. Steady employment. 
CALUMET LUMBER CO., Toleston, Ind. 


Fepsruary 2, 1907. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ° - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. ee _ 


|  Wanted:Employees 


WANTED-—SAW FILER AND MACHINIST 
Take care of box machinery. Moderate wages. 
CANNON LUMBER & BOX CO., East St. Louis, Ill. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
By Chicago firm. State experience and salary expected. 
Address “W. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—INSPECTOR. 
A first class yellow pine inspector to work in Alabama at 
planing mill inspecting timber and general stock. Steady 
position. Address “‘W. 83,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Who has had some experience in lumber business to take 
a position in Alabama. State salary and experience. 

Address “W. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 

By a large hardwood manufacturing and jobbing concern, 
a bright, energetic, capable man to take charge of a branch 
office which we contemplate opening in Pittsburg, Pa. We 
desire the services of a man that has had some experience 
in the Pittsburg market and is acquainted with the trade 
in that vicinity. We expect to handle pine lumber in addi- 
tion to hardwood and we might want a manager for this 
branch office to be able to both buy and sell. We consider 
this an excellent opportunity with a good chance for ad- 
vancement. Write, stating age, references, salary wanted, to 
the “BRANCH OFFICE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wanted. One who can keep machinery in order and turn 
work out properly. First class reference required. 

Address THOS. J. SHRYOCK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—UP-TO-DATE LIVE 
Commission men in every state in the Union to represent 
A No. 1 shortleaf yellow pine concern. 

Address “W. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
Competent, sober planing mill foreman. Wanted also a 
good wood turner. 
Address 








“W. 87,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LOGGING FOREMAN 
For a Wyoming lumber company. One who can handle 
proposition in snow. Must have first class references as to 
ability ete. : 
Address “W. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—PHYSICIAN 


For lumber company in Wyoming. 
Address “W. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN. 
A strictly first class man for sash, door, blind and general 
woodworking factory; must be able to make out itemized 
lists from pians, take orders and get all necessary informa- 
tion. In replying state age, salary wanted, references and 
when could begin. AUGUSTA LUMBER CO., 
Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED-—SAWMILL FOREMAN. 
High grade shortleaf yellow pine saw mill foreman for best 
three band mill in Arkansas; good town; new mill; must be 
experienced in every detail of manufacture in mill; give 
reference, experience and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “W. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MALE STENOGRAPHER WANTED. 
One familiar with lumber business, with some experience in 
bookkeeping preferred, for healthy Texas point; salary $75. 
DAYTON LUMBER CO., Dayton, ‘Tex. 


WANTED-—-YARD FOREMAN 
Must know the retail business in detail. 
Address “W. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER. 
A first class opening for young man experienced in lum- 
ber accounts and stenographic work. Must be accurate and 
attend strictly to business. A good future for the right 
party. Give age and reference in application. 
COLORADO CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 
Granby, Colo. 














WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
To take charge of a retail yard in Oklahoma. 
Address “W. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
A foreman to take charge of a factory working about 40 
men; must understand billing out and detailing into fac- 
tory doors, frames, windows and special work, such as a 
first class mill is called on to make. State wages wanted. 
how many years’ experience, also age; party is not expected 
to make estimates. ‘ 

es eau 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER & OFFICE MAN 
For retail yard, one who has wide experience in lumber and 


planing mill business: state how long experienced, salary 
desired and references. BOX 601, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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